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PREFACE. 



Or tbo three divaaona eontain&l in tliin volume, two have 
already appeared in print— (be first as a separate book. nod 
the second in the shape of revievr-nrticlw ; but tin- iliinli* 
new. With the publication of tlvem in a united form. the 
issue of the Synthetic Philosophy conies to a close. 

The series of works included under that title is complete 
and yet incomplete. There were to be ten volumes, and 
there ore tern According to the programme, U-Bides a 
volume of Firtl Printer*, there were to be two volumes of 
Biology, two of Ptychnhyj y, three of Sociology, and two of 
Slhics , and to eucli of these subjects the specified number nf 
volumes has boon appropriated. Still in one resiicct there is 
a falling abort The interpretation of the paradox is that 
the first two volumes of The Principle* of Sociology have 
expanded into three, and the third (which, if written, would 
now bo tlio fourth) remains unwritten. It was to have 
treated of Progress— Linguistic, Intellectual, Moral, -Esthetic. 
But obviously for au invalid of seventy -six to deal adequately 
with topics so extensive and complex, is Lin pens illic- 
it must, however, be pointed out that while this portion of 
the original project remains unexecuted, conskieraUo portions 
not projected, have been added. In The. Principle* of 
Pttjdology, the division ' Congruiriea” and in The Principle 
of Sociology , the division “ Domestic Institutions/' are in 
excess of the divisions promised ; and there have been joins! 
with aundry of the volumes, various appendices, making 
altogether 450 pages extra. Something even now remains. 
Though not within tho lines of the scheme a* at first drawn. 
The Study of Sociology nuiy properly be included us n com- 
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ponens, os also may bo eight essays directly or indirectly 
elucidating tha general tlieory : leaving uncounted the pub- 
lished parte of the ancillary compilation, DtAa'iptive Sociology. 
Hence it may fairly be wid that, if not absolutely in the way 
specified, the promise of the prospectus has been redeemed. 

On looking back over tha six-and -thirty yeare which have 
passed since the Synthetic Philosophy was commenced, I am 
surprised at ray audacity in undertaking it, and still more 
surprised by its completion. In 18(19 my small resources 
lmd been nearly all frittered away in writing and publishing 
lKX)k* which did not repay their expenses ; and 1 was suffering 
under a chronic disorder, caused by over-tax of brain in 1855, 
which, wholly disabling me for eighteen months, thereafter 
limited my work to three hours a day, and usually to leas. 
How insane my project muBt have seemed to onlookers, may 
be judged from the fact that before the first chapter of the 
first volume was finished, one of my nervous bre&k-downa 
obliged roe to desist But imprudent courses do not always 
fail Sometimes n forlorn hope is justified by the* event 
Though, along with other deterrents, many relapses, now 
lasting far weck3, now for months, and once for years, often 
made me despair of reaching the end, yet at length the end 
is renobed. Doubtless in earlier days some exultation would 
have resulted ; but os oge creeps on feelings weaken, and 
now my chief pleasure is in my emancipation. Still there is 
satisfaction in the consciousness that losses, discouragements, 
and elmUeird health, have not prevented me from fulfilling 
the purpose of my life. 



London, Auffuti, 1806. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. 




RAMA VARMA r'-'V'''"'. !*' A T: TOTE. 
TRicHur.. ccc;:i;i st.jz. 



CHAPTER L 
thz ntucrocs idll 

5 683. Thebr can be no tnio conception of a structure 
without a truo conception of it* function. To understand 
ltow an organixetion originated and developed, it is requisite 
to understand the need subserved at the outset and after* 
wards. Rightly to trace tfco evolution of Ecclesiastical Insti- 
tutions, therefore, we mint know whence carao the ideas 
And sentiment* by tlmm. Am those innate or oro 

they derived I 

Xot only by theologians at large bat alio by some who 
lave treated religion ra l iooal b tically. it is bold that man is 
by constitution a religions being. Prof. Max Muller’s specu- 
lations are pervaded by this nnumptioa ; and in sneh books 
as that by Mr. E. W. Macfcay on The Pr&jrtu of the Intdlnt. 
it is contended that man is by nature a monotheist. But this 
doctrine, once almost universally accepted, hns been rudely 
shnkrn by the facts which psychologists and anthropologist* 
have brought to light 

There is clear proof that minds which have from infancy 
been cut off by bodily defects from intercourse with the 
minds of adults, are devoid of religious ideas. The deaf 
Dr. Kitto. in bis book called Tht Loti Snua (p. 200), quotes 
the tostimoay of on American lady who was deaf and dumb, 
but at a mature age was instructed, and who said ■ the idea 
that the world must have had a Creator never occurred to 
her, nor to any other of several intelligent pupils, of similar 

1—2 
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Bgo.“ Similarly. the Eer. Samuel Smith. after "twenty- 
eight yearn’ almost daily contact" with such, says of a deaf- 
mate, “ha lias no idea of his immortal nature, and it has not 
been found in a ainglo instance, that on unoducatod deaf- 
mute hna had any conception of the existence of a Supreme 
Being as tho Creator and Ruler of the universe." 

The implication b that civilized men have no innate 
tendency to form religious ideas; and this implication b 
supported by proofs that among various savages religions 
ideas do not oxbt. Sir John Lubbock has given many of 
these in hb Pr&Utom Time* and his Origin of Oimlitatio* ; 
and others may be added. Thus of a Wedda. who; when in 
jail received instruction, Mr. Hartahorue writes — " he bad no 
idea of a soul, of a Supreme Being, or of a future state." 
Concerning an African race Heuglin aays— * the Dor do not 
seem to have religious conceptions properly so called, but 
they believe in spirits." We learn from Schwciiifurih tliat 
"the Bongo have not the remotest conception of immortality. 
. . . All religion, in onr sense of the word religion, b quite 
unknown to the Bongo." It b true that in such cases there 
b commonly a notion, here distinct and there vogue, of some- 
thing supernatural associated with the dead. While now, in 
answer to a question, asserting that death brings auaihilarion. 
tho ravage at another time shows great fear of places where 
the dead ore: implying either a half-formed idea that the 
dead will suddenly awake, as o sleeper does, or else some 
faint notion of a double. Not even this notion exists in ell 
cases ; as b well shown by Sir Samuel Baker’s conversation 
with a chief of tho Latooki— a Nile tribe. 

-Bar. yoo do belief in a future existent* after death V . . 
fcanore (to*.).- 1 Extern** o/W death! Ho-«nthelb#l On* 
d-U nan p* oat of hi. grave inlets w» dig him oat I* 

• Do yoo think nan t* like a beast, that dice and is ended 1* 
CWsre.— • Certainly ; an ox k stronger than a man ; bol bodies 
aid hla bones hot longer; they are bigger. A man'* bouee bnak 
oeickly— he is weak.' 
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•Xu not a min superior la mm to on ox 
mlM to dire* hi. action. 1 

(kcuac'O. — ‘ Aoutt m.o »r» nM *o cUtm aa an ox. Mm mo( w. 
corn to obtain food, bnt U>. cx and wild onlmoi. can pnxuro it 

1 Do job not know lint tbcr. U a spirit withis yoo non than 
£«h I Do yoo not dream and wander la thought to dafent 
pUras in yu«r sleep I bVwtbdcB*, joor body maU in oas .pot. 
How do yon acoiunl for Ua. f‘ 

O-uacAS hnghin*.-* W«U, bow io jsa account foe it I It U a 
tbits I cannot mdmrand ; it oorna to ms evtiy night/ 

• • • ' 

•Harayoa «o idea </ the .xfoteoe* of .pirtu anporfc* to either 
can or buM I Ha<* tob no fear of evil except from bodily 

(bn mom. — ■* I an afraid of elephants and Othar a nim al, when in tfco 
iaurle at night, bat d nothin* aba’ 

‘Tien job belfoto fat nothing; neither in a pxd dot aril 
spirit! And job b»liav« that when yoodia it will bath* mil nf 
body and spirit : that JtB art ilka othar animidi ; anJ thU 
then ia do dfotinciion betwssn man and bmst; both diaap^nar, 
ar»l end at dralb I' 

Onamo-o.— ‘Of ccora* they do'* 

And then in reaponse to T/slcer’s repetition of St. Patti's 
argument derived from the decaying seed, which oor funeral 
service emphasises. Common) said s— 

“ ‘ Exxotly ■> ; that I undnrstasd. Bat tho endin', train dm *M 
riao again ; it rets Ilka lb* dmd mu, nal U iixlrd j the fruit 
jroiurel ia not tbr mum grun thatwa burial, bot tbaprorfacft'w 
of that grain: ao It it with man.— I die, and d«<oy, and am 
ended ; but mv children grow up like lha frail of the grain. 
Boat man have no chiMran, and torn* grain, pen* without 
frail; than all are sadsd/* 

Clearly, then, religion ideas have not thnt supernatural 
origin commonly alkpd ; and wo are taught, by implication, 
that they have o natural origin. How do they originate f 

$ 5M. In the first volume of this work, nearly > ecora 
chapters are dovoted to cn account of primitive ideas at 
large ; and especially ideas concerning tho nature* and actions 
ct supernatural agents. Instead of referring the reader bach 
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to those chapters, I think it better to slate afresh, in brief, the 
doctrino they contain. I do this partly because that doctrine, 
at varianco both with current beliefs and the beliefs of the 
nrythologiata, needs re-emp h a sizi ng ; partly because citing a 
further series of illustrations will strengthen tho argument ; 
and partly because a greater cJTect may be wrought by 
bringing the several group* of facts and inferences into 
closer connexion. 

As typifying that genesis of religious conceptions to bs 
delineated in ihj« chapter, a statement made by Mr. Brough 
Smyth in his elaborate work Tht Aborifitus of Victoria 
may first be given- When on Australian, of mark as a 
hunter or counsellor, is buried, the medicine-man, seated or 
lying beside the grave, praising the deceased and listening for 
his replies, said — " The deed man had promised that if his 
murder should be sufficiently avenged his spirit would* not 
haunt the tribe, nor cause them fear, cor mislead them into 
wrong trucks, nor bring sickness amongst them, nor make loud 
noises in the night." Here wo may recognize the essential 
elements of a cult. There is belief in a being of the kind 
we call supernatural — a spirit There are praises of this 
being, which ho is supposed to bear. On condition that his 
injunctions are fulfilled, he is aid to promise that he will 
not make mischievous use of his superhuman powere— will 
not hurt tlie living by pestilence, nor deceive them, nor 

Is it not manifest thst from germs of this kind elaborate 
religions may be evolved? When, as among the ancestor- 
worshipping Malagasy, we find, as given by M. RAville. the 
prayer, — ■ Nyang, mdchant et puissant esprit, ne fais paa 
gronder le tonnerre sur not tftca. Dia l la mor do roster 
dans sea bonds fiporgue, Nyang, lea fruits . qui muruier.*- 
Ne siche pae le ria darn aa fleur f it is a conclusion scarcely 
to be resisted that Nyang is but the more developed form of 
a spirit such as that propitiated and petitioned by tho 
Australian. On reading tbs Japanese sayings, "that the 
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apfrits of the doad continue to axis* in tho unseen world, 
which U everywhere obout u». and that they aD become gods, 
of varying character and degrees of influence," aud also Uini 
"the gods who do harm are to bo appeased, so tlrnt the? 
may not punish those who have olTendod them, and all tho 
gods are to bo worshipped, ao that they may be induced to 
increase their favours f we are strengthened in the suspicion 
that these maleficent gods and beneficent gods have oil been 
derived from " ibo spirits of the dead ... of varying cha- 
racter and influence." From tho circumstance that in India 
os Sir Alfred Lyall tells us. “ it would aecm that tho honours 
which are at first paid to all deported spirit* come gradually 
to be concentrated, as divine honours, upon the Manes of 
notables,* we derive further airport for this view. And 
when by facts of -these kinds we are reminded that among 
tha Greeks down to tho time of Plato, parallel beliefs were 
current, os is shown iu the frptUic, where Sx rates groupi 
as tire "chiefest of all' requirements "tho sen-ice of gods, 
demigods, and hcroe* ... and tha rite* which have to be 
obsen-ed in order to propitiate tho iuUalritants of tho world 
below," proving that there still survived “tlut fear of the 
wrath of the deported which strongly pcssc.-aed tho cnrlj 
Greek mind f we get from this kinship of beliefs among 
races remote in time; apace, aud cultcre, atroug warrant fer 
tho inference that ghost-propitiation is tho origin of all 



This inference receives support wherever wo look As, until 
lately, no traces of pre-hiatoric nun were supposed to exist, 
though now tliat sttontion bos been drawn to them, the 
implement* he used are found everywhere; eo, onco being 
entertained, tho hypothesis that religions in general ore derived 
from ancestor-worship, finds proofs among all nces and 
in every country. Each new book of travels yields fresh 
evidence ; and from the histories of ancient, peoples come 
more numerous illustrations tho nmre closely they uro- 
examined. 
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Hem I win re-exemplify ilio chief factotn and stages in 
this generis of religion* belief*; citing, in Urge measure, 
book* that have been published since the flat volume of this 
work. 



{ 685. The African savage Commaro, quoted above, and 
shown by hia last reply to be more acute than hi* questioner, 
had no theory of dreams. To the inquiry how ho accounted 
for the oonaaousneM of wandering while aaleep, he said— 
“ It i* a thing I cannot understand." And here it may be 
remarked in passing, that where there existed no conception 
of a double which goes away during sleep, there existed no 
belief in a double which snrvivea after death. But with 
aovages who are more ready to nooopt interpretation* than 
Com more, the luppoeitian that the adventure* had in dreams 
are real, prevails. The Zulu* may be instanced. To Bifhep 
Callaway one of them said 

"When a <load nun coma [in a dream] U doe* not mao to th# 
form ol a analu, not as a mere shade ; but he axces to very Pemm, 
|aat as if be wa* not dead, and talk* with the man of his tribe ; and be 
does not think it i* the dead man until be area on a-altog, and says, 
•Trely I thought that Soand-so was itiil living ; and foraooth it la hi* 



Similarly with th* Andamanese (who hold that a man's 
reflected image i* one of his sods), tho belief ii that "in 
dreams it is the *onl which, having taken its departure 
tl trough the ncatrils, soea or ia engaged in the manner repre- 
sented to the sleeper.” 

Abnormal forms of insensibility are regarded aa doe to more 
prolonged absences of the wandering double ; and this is so 
whether tho insensibility. results naturally or artificially. That 
originally, the accepted interpretations of these unusual states 
of apparent unconsciousness were of this kind, we see in 
the belief expressed by Montaigne, that the ‘eouls of men 
when at liberty, and loosed from the body, either by sleep, or 
ton* atone, divine, foretel, and see things which wliilst 
joyn’d to the body they could not see." Then at the present 
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time among the Wanna (Guiana Indium) to gain magical 
power a man take* infocon of tobacco, “ and, in tho donth- 
like state of sickness to which it reduces him, bis spirit is 
supposed to leave tho body, and to visit and receive power 
from the ynubnha ... the dreaded beings under whoeo 
influence bo is believed to remain ever after." 

From the ordinary absence of tho otlier-self in sleep and 
its extraordinary absences in swoon, apoplexy, etc, the 
transition is to its unlimited obsenco at death; when, after 
on interval of muting, the expectation of immediate return is 
given op. Still, tho belief is that, deaf to entreatiee though 
the other-self has become, it either does from time to time 
return, or will eventually return. Commonly, the spirit 
is supposed to linger near the body or revisit it; as by 
the Iroquois, or by the Chinooks, who “speak of tho deed 
walking at niglit, w Leu they ore supposed to awoke, and get 
up to scorch for food." long surviving among superior races, 
in thf alleged nightly wanderings of de-materia’.ired ghosts, 
this belief survives in its original crude form in the vauipyie 
stories euneut in some pines*. 

One sequence of the primitive belief in the materiality of 
the double, is the ministering to such desires as were mani- 
fest daring life. Hence the shell with “some of ner own 
milk beeido tbs grave" of on infant, which on Andamanese 
mother leaves ; henoe the * food and oblations to lire dead ” 
by the Chippewss, etc ; hence the leaving with the corpse 
all needful implements, as by the Chinooks; hence the 
“fire kept burning there [the grove] for many weeks," as 
among the Waraus ; hence the unniolatioa of wives and 
slaves with the chief, os still, according to Cameron, at Unu. 
in Central Africa. Hence, in slrort, the universality among 
the uncivilized and semi-civilized of these fcncral rites im- 
plying belief that the ghost has the mine sensations and 
emotions as the living man. Originally this belief is enter- 
tained literally ; os by the Zulus, who in a cose named said, 
• the Ancestral spirits came and eat up all the meat, and 
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when the people relumed from bathing, -Urey found nil the 
meat eaten up." Put by some people* the ghost, conceived 
c« leee material, it supposed to profit by the spirit of the 
t'licg offered : instance the Nicaraguans, by whom food “ was 
tied to the body before cremation and instance the Ahts, 
v.bo " bum blankets when buryiug their friends," that they 
may not bo “ eon: shivering to tho world bslow 

Ministrations to the doutle of tho deceased, habitually 
made at tlses funeral, are in many places continued— here on 
special occasions and here at regular intervals. For if the 
ghost is not duly attended to, there may come mischief. 
Men of various types visit their dead from timo to time to 
carry food, drink, etc,; as the Goods, by whom, at the graves 
of honoured petsons, " offering* continue to be preaouted 
annually for many years." Others, as tho TJkiahs mud S>u«la 
of California, "sprinkle food about the favorite haunts of the 
dead." Elsewhere, ghosts are supposed to come to p l aces 
v.here food is being prepared for them ; as instance Zuluisnd. 
Bishop Callaway quotes a Zulu as saying— - These dead men 
are fools I Why have they revealed themselves by killing 
the child in this way, without telling me t Go and fetch 
the goat, boys’ 

Tho habitats of thane doubles of the dead, who are like the 
living in their appetites and passions, are variously conceived. 
Some peoples, as tho.Shillook of tho White Nile, "imagine 
of the dead that they are lingering amongst the living and 
still attend them.” Other peoples, as for instance the 
Santals, think that the ghosts of their ancestors inhabit the 
ecjoccnt woods. Among tho Sonorea end tho Mohavca 
of North America, the cliffs and hill* are their imagined 
places of abode. "The Land of the Blest” says Sch>ol- 
craft, " is not in the iky. We are presented rather . . 
with a new earth, or terrene abode." Where, as very 
generally, tho ghost is believed to return to the region 
wbcnco tho tribe came, obstacle! havo to bo overcome. 
Some, as the Chibchas, tell of difficult rivers to be crossed 
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to reach it; and othan of sens: the Know* (of Australia) 
think that their ghosts depart and people tho islands in 
Spencer’s Quit With these materialistic con- 

ceptions of the other-self and ita place of abode, there go 
similarly materialistic conceptions of its doings after death. 
Schoolcraft, deacribing tha hereafter of Indian belief, aaya tho 
ordinary avocations of life are cirri cJ on with less of vicissi- 
tude and hardship. The notion of the Chibchas was that “in 
tha future state, each nation hod ita own particular location, 
80 that thay could cultivate the ground.- And everywhere 
ire find an approach to parallelism between tho life here aud 
tho imagined lifo hereafter. Moreorer, the social 

relations in the other world, are supposed, even among com- 
paratively-advanced people*, to repeat those of this world. 
-Some of them [Taouist temples] ore called Kung. palart; 
nod tha endeavour is msde in these to represent the gods <4 
the religion in their oeleatial ohodes, seated on their thrones 
in their palaces, either administering justice or giving in- 
struction : " recalling ths Greek idea of Iiadea. That like ideas 
lire vailed among the early English, is curiously shown by a 
passage Kemble quotes from King Alfred, concerning tha per- 
mission to compound for crimes by tho hot in mousy, "except 
in cases of treason against a lord, to which they dared not 
assign any mercy ; because Almighty God adjudged none to 
then that despised him, nor did Christ . . . adjudgo any to 
him that sold him unto death: and ho conuanuded that a 
lead should bo loved like himself." 

Grave- heaps on which food is repeatedly placed, os by the 
Wool was of Central America, or heaps of stones such as the 
-obo" described by FrqjevalsU, which “n Mongol never 
posses without adding a atone, rag, or tuft oT camels’ hair, as 
an offering," and which, as in Afghanistan, manifestly ariss 
as coverings over dead men, are by such observances made 
into altare. In some oasea they acquire this character quite 
definitely. On the grave of a prince in Vora Par, there was 
• a stono altar erected above all, u|«m which iuojuae was 
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burned and sacriflws wore made in memory of the deceased." 
Various peoples make shsltcre for inch incipient altars or de- 
veloped altars. By the Mosquitos " a rude hut is constructed 
over the grave, serving as a receptacle for the choice food, 
drink." etc. la Africa the Wekhutu « usually erect small 
pent-houses over thorn [tho graves], where they place offer- 
ings of food." Msjor Scrp* Pinto's work contains a cut 
representing a native chiefs mausoleum, in which we sea the 
grave covered by a building on six wooden columns— a 
building needing bat additional columns to make it like a 
small Greek temple. Similarly in Borneo. The drawing of 
" Bajah Dindn's family sepulchre," given by Bock, show* 
development of the gtavo-shed into a temple of tho oriental 
type. A like connexion existed among the Greeks. 

■The 'havin' ni a kind of ahspd rebal to tho tetany of a 
Kara ... It was at first a funeral noc incest (o*»o) larrouixUd by a 
acred enclosure (r/pmi ) ; but lb* iaporlaecs of lie worship there 
rendered to the here** recn oewrwtad It into a reel • htsron 1 (toapUJ- 
And in our own time Mohammedans. notwithstanding their 
professed monotheism, show us a like transformation with 
great clearness. A saint's mausoleum in Egypt, is a " sacred 
edifice." People passing by. stop and become "pious 
worshippers “ of “ our lord Abdallah." " In tho corner of 
the sanctuary stands a wax candle as long and thick as 
an elephant's tusk;" and there is a surrounding court 
with "niches for prayer, and the graves of the favoured 
dead." Tho last quotation implies something more. 

Along with development of gravo-heops into altars and grave- 
sheds into religious edifices, snd food for the ghost into sacri- 
fices. there goes on the development of praise and prayer. 
Instance, in addition to the above, the old account Dapper 
gives, translated by Ogilby, which describes how tho negroes 
near the Gambia erected small huts over graves, “ whither 
their surviving Friends and Acquaintance at set-times repair, 
to ask pardon for any offences or injuries done them while 
alive." 
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The growth of ancotor-worahip. thus far illustrated under 
its separate aspects . may be clearly exhibited under its com* 
Uned aspects by quotations from a recent l»>k, Jfriatna, by 
thn Rev. Duff MacDonald, one of the missionaries of the 
Blautyre aettlomor.t Detached sentences from his account, 
scattered hero and there over fifty pages, run as follows 
“Tb. oua may be buried In Mi own dwelling" fp. 1<») ■ Hu ol.t 
boue* thus bfonia a kind of tempi* * (p. ICO) "Tho devoaeed i* now 
in Um epirit world, »nd roceiroe offering* and adoration* (p. 110). 
* Now he la a god with power to witrh over them, uui help them, ami 
control their cWioy * (|u 81). “The .pint of a deocoacd nun U called 
bb M:hiniu * (p. 19). Tie |wtbobly comet derivation of thb wonl i. 
"elated by Bleelc [the phiUJogi*], whkh mice. It originally nvan 
'gr**l aaoeator'* (ja C?) “Their god appear* to them in dream*. 
They may aeo him a» they knew Mm in da.v* -one by " (p 01). " The 
gala of the native* arc aearij aa nuinerotu aa their drml * (p. 08). 
" Each woreMpFwr tome moat naturally to tie* epirit* of hi* own do- 
j-rted ralativM * <jv 68) • A chief " will pram hi* oflVriag to hia own 
.moodiata predecetoor. and eaj, 'Oh, fatUr. I do not know aU voor 
rriatiroa, yon know them *11, inrite them to fraal with you'" (p. W) 
-The epirit of aa old chief may hare a whole mean Win for bio rcriJraa-. 
but he dweUe chiefly on tie ctaody lamait * (j* 00) “A grout chhrf 
that bu bora aiHoaedal in hie wan doeo not paae out of memory eoMcn. 
He may become the god of a toonutair. or a lake, nod may receive 
boaugo *a a local drily Mag afur hi. own dracradat U lu.a baea d.i^n 
frem the .pot When there ie a application for rata the inhabitant. 
a the country pray not eo much to their own forefather, aa to the gal 
of yonder mutate on wbota ehoulder* the groat rain cloud, repcao " 
(p. 70) “Beyood end above tha epirit. of thrir father*, aad chief, 
local iead on Mile. tb* Wayao .peak of other, that they cuiuder eepo- 
r.:r. Only thetr borne b non ueoeiited with tb. country which the 
Yao left ; eo thet they Uo at one time may have been looked upon 
really aa local daitia * (p. 71) (VoL 1, pja MM 10) 

T qi pan t>ow to cert ain mere indirect results of the 
-host- theory. Distinguishing but confusedly between sem- 
blance and reality, the savage thinks that the representation 
of a thing partakes of the properties of the thing. Hcnco 
he believes tlmi the effigy of a desd man (originally placed 
on the grave) becomes a habitation for his ghost. This 
belief spreads to effigies otherwise placed. Concerning " a 
rude figure of a naked maa and woman- which acme land 
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Dyaks place on tie path to their farms. St John says “ These 
figures ere said to be inhabited each by a spirit." 

Because of the indwelling doubles of the dead, such images 
are in many cases propitiated. Spooking of the idols mado 
by the people west of lake Nyasso, Livingston* says ■ they 
present porabo, floor, bhang, tobacco, and light a fire for 
tliem to smoke by. They represent tho departed father or 
mother, and it is supposed that they are pleased with the 
offerings made to their representatives . . . names of desd 
chiefs are sometimes given to them." Bastian tells os 
that a qegrea in Sierra Leooo hod in her room four idols' 
whoso mouths site daily daubed with maize and palm -oil : 
ono for herself, one for her dead husband, and one for each 
of her children. Often the representation is extremely rude. 
The Damares have “an image, consisting of two pieces of 
wood, supposed to represent the household deity, or rather 
the deified parent." which is brought out on certain occa- 
sions. And of the Bhils wo read — “Their usual core- 
monies consist in merely smearing the idol, which is seldom 
anything but * shapeless stone, with vermilion and red lead, 
or oil ; offering, with protestations and a petition, an animal 
end some liquor." 

Here we see the transition to that form of fetichiam 
in which an object having but a rude likeness to a human 
being, or no likenws at oil. is nevertheless supposed to bo 
inhabited by a ghost 1 may odd that tiro ooauexion 
between development of the ghoeUtheory and development 
of fetishism, is instructively shown by the absence of both 
from in African people described by Thomson 
* Tho Wahobo appear UUufm tnm sap — tftf ous notions u any 
tribe I hare seen . . . there was an snHreabaoneo e# tbs usual signs of 
that fetich tor. which Is so preraknt elaswUre. Th.y stem, bowsrer, to 
hare no respset for theix dead ; tho bodiso box* gsnoraUy thrown into 
tho jungls to ba by tho bysnaa' 

And just the samo connexion of facts is shown in tho 
account of tho Masai more recently given by him. 

In several ways there arise* identification of ancestors 
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with animals, aad consequent reverenco for tho animals r 
now resulting in superstitious regard. and now in worship. 
Creatures which frequent buna I places or places auppcecd to 
be haunted by spirit*, os well as creature* which fly by night, 
nr* liable to bo taken for forms assumed by deceased men. 
Thus tho Bongo dread — 

■baa iMi is raid to be in the ihadawy dutrm of lbs 
Spirits, dsiiU, sn.l -ilebss liar. tUir gtMrel .pysllatioo . I 
weod^Wu»b*lr«.T*<iaUy called Compcri-odcl 
miter tbe seme term are all tbs beta . . . oa Ukcwiio ara oela <«f 
•raj kluJ." 

Si mil a r ly, tho belief that ghosts often return to tlrdr old 
homes, leads to the belief that house-frequenting snakes are 
embodiments of them. The negroes round Blnutjre think 
that “if a dead man wants to frighten his wife he may 
persist in coming as a serpent,-" and “when a man kills n 
serpent thus belonging to a opirit, ho goes anil makes an 
apology to the offended god, saying, * Hen so, please, I did not 
know that it was your serpent* ** Moreover, "serpents were 
regarded os familiar aiul domestic divinities by a multitude 
of Indo-European peoples and “ in some districts of Poland 
[in 1762] tl>o pcoaanU are very careful to give milk and eggs 
to a species of black serpent which glides about in thoir . . . 
houses, and they .would be in despair if tho least harm beful 
these reptiles." Beliefs of the same claw, sug- 

gested in other wars, occur in North America. Tho Apaches 
* consider tho rattlesnake as the form to bo assumed by the 
wicked after death." By the people of Nayarit it wns 
thought that "during tho day they [ghosts] were ailoual to 
oonsort with tho living, in tho form of Uses, to seek food:" 
recalling a cult of tho Philistines ami also a Babylonian belie! 
expressed in the Amt Ixdubar legend, in which it is said that 
" tho gods of Unit Sobori (tire blessed) turned to flics." 

Identification of tho doubles of tbc dead with animals— 
now with thaw which fn»|uent houses or places which tho 
doablre are supposed to haunt, and now with those which are 
like certain of the dead in their malicious or beneficent natures 
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— is in other cases traceable to misinterpretation of 
Wo rend of tho Aiaoe of Japan that “their highest eulogy 
on a miui is to compare him to a boar. Thus Shinondi said 
of Benri tbs chief 1 Ho is as strong as a bear,' and Utc old Fata 
praising Pipicharf called him ‘The young bear.’" Here tbs 
•rensition from comparison to meta p ho r illustrates tho origin 
of animal names. And thou on finding that the Ainoo 
worship tire bear, though they kill it. and that after killing it 
at tho bear- festival they shout in chorus— * We kill you. 
0 bear 1 come back soon into on" Aino." wc see how identifi- 
cation of the boar with an ancestral Aino, and consequent 
propitiation of the bear, may arise. Hence when we reed 
“that the ancestor of the Mongol royal house was a wolf" 
and that tho family narco wm Wolf; and when wo remember 
the multitudinous cases of animal -names borne by North 
American Indians, with tho associated totem-system; this 
cause of identification of ancestors with animals, and conse- 
quent sacredneaa of the nuimals, become* sufficiently obvious. 
Even without going boyond our own country we find signifi- 
cant evidence In early days there was a tradition that Earl 
Siward of Northumbria bad a grandfather who was a bear in 
a Norwegian forest; and “the boar who was the anccator of 
Siward and Ulf had also, it would aeem, known ursine 
descendants.” Now Siward was distinguished by “his 
gigantic stature, his vast strength and personal prowess f 
•nd henco wo may reasonably conclude that, ss in the case 
of the Ainos above given, the supposed ursine descent had 
arisen from misinterpretation of a metaphor applied to a 
similarly powerful progenitor. In yet other cases, 

sicrodncu of certain animals remits from tho idea that 
deceased men have migrated into them. Some Dyaks refuse 
to eat venison in consequence of a belief that thoir ancestors 
' take the form of deer after death f and among the Esquimaux 
“ tho Angokok announces to tho mourners into wliat a nim al 
the soul of the departed has passed." Thus there arc several 
ways in which respect for, and sometimes worship of. an 
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«nimal nriees: all of thorn, however, implying identification 
of it with a human being. 

A pupil of the Edinburgh institution for deaf-mutes said, 
“before I come to school, I thought that the stare were 
placed in Uio firmament like graxes of lire." Recalling, aa 
this doe*, tho belief of so mo North Americana, that the 
brighter stars in tho Milky Way are camp-fires made by the 
dead on their way to the other world, wo aro ahown how 
naturally the identification of stare with perauas may occur. 
When a sportoirinn. hearing a shot in tire adjacent wood, 
exclaims— "That’s Jones,” he is not supposed to mean that 
Jones is the sound; he is known to mean that Jones made 
the sound. But when a savage, pointing to a [articular star 
originally thought of as the camp-fire of such or such a 
deported man, says— “There he is,” the children he is 
instructing naturally suppose him to mean that tho star 
itself is tire departed man: especially when receiving the 
statement through on undeveloped language. Hence such 
facts os tlrot the Californians think ghosts travel to “ whore 
oarth and sky meet, to heroine stars, chief* assuming the 
most brilliant forms.’* Hence such facta as that tho Man- 
gaiana ray of certain two itars that they are children whoso 
mother “was a scold and gave them no peace,” and that 
going to “ an elevated paint of rock” they ” leaped up into 
the sky f where they were followed by their parents, who 
hare not Jet caught them. In way* like these there arises 
personalization of stare and constellations ; and remembering, 
as just shown, bow general is the identification of human 
beings with animals in primitive societies, wo may per- 
ctWt how there also orig in a to &aim&l*coxi*tcll4tioa8 * each is 
Collate, who, metamorphosed into a slie-bear, becams tbe 
bear in heaven. That metaphorical naming may 

causo personalization of tho heavens at large, wo have good 
evidence. A Hawaiian king boro the name Kalani-nui- 
Liho Liho, meaning “ the heavens great and dark whence 
It is dear that (reversing the order alleged by the mytho- 

2 
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logista) Zeus may naturally bare been at Gist a living person, 
and that Lis identification with tko eky resulted from hia 
metaphorical name. 

Them ore proof* that like confusion of metaphor with fact 
leads to Sun-wonhip Complimentary naming after tbo 
Sun occurs everywhere; and, where it ii associated with 
power, become* inherited. Tbo chiefs of the Huron* boro 
the name cf the Sun; and Humboldt remarks that "tho 
• sun-kin ga ' aznoDg the Notches recall to mind the Helkdcs 
of the first eastern oolooy of Rhodes." Out of numerous 
illustrations from Egypt, may bo quoted on inscription from 
Si l a J is— * Hail to thee! king of Egypt! Sun of the foreign 
peoples. . . . life, salvation, health to him I be is a s h ini n g 
sun." In such c*sw, then, worship of the ancestor readily 
becomes worship of tho Sun. The liko happens with 

other celestial appearances. “ In the BeirOt school " says 
Jweup, " are and have boon girls named . . . Morning Dawu. 
Dew, Rose. ... I once visited a man in the village of Brum- 
msna who had six daughters, whoa ho named Sim, Jftrr.ir.j, 
Zephyr br tat," &c. Another was named Star. Here, again, 
the superiority, or good fortune, or remarkable fate, of an 
individual thus named, would originate propitiation of a 
p€T93xializA>d phenomenon. 1 Tbnt pcnounlixaiion of 
the vried hod on origin of this kind is indicated by a Bush- 
man legend. ■ The wind “ it says •' was formerly a person. 
He became a feathered thing. And he flew, while he no longer 
walked os formerly ; for 1 m flew, and he dwelt in the moun- 
tain ... he inhabited a mountain-hole." Here, too, we are 
reminded that in sundry parts of tho world there occurs tho 
notion that not only the divine ancestors who begat tho 
raoo came out of caves, but that Nature-gods also did. A 
legend of tho Mexicans tell* of the Sun end Moon coming 
out of caves; and in the conception of a cave inhabited by 
the wind, the modem Bushman docs but repeat tho ancient 
Greek. As descending from tho traditions of cave-dwollere, 
stories of tliis kind, with accompanying worship, are natural; 
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bat otherwise they imply saperfluoul absurdities which 
cennot be legitimately ascribed eren to the mat unintdli- 
gent That in primitive times names are used iu 

ways showing such lack of discrimination as leads to the 
confusions hero alleged, we have proof. Grote soys of the 
goddess Aid.— “ the wm name is here employed rometimes 
to designate the pereon, sometimes tbo attribute or event not 
personified. - And again, it bos been remarked that "in 
Homer, Aides is invariably tho name of a god ; but in later 
times it was tranffened to his hooae, his abode or kingdom." 
Nature-worship, then, is but on aberrant form of ghost- 
worship. 

In their normal forms, as in their aboonnal forms, all gods 
crise by apotheosis. Originally, the god is the superio* 
living man whoso power is conceived as superhuman. From 
uncivilized peoples at present, and from civilized peoples 
during tbeir past, evidence is derived. Mr. Selous aayi 
— ‘ ‘ chlff of there kraals, ' Situogweesa,’ is considered a 

very powerful • Cmlimo,* or god. by the Amandotele." So, 
tco. among existing Hindus, -General Nicholson ... was 
adored as a hero in his lift-time, in spire of his violent 
persecution of his own devotees.” The Ryj Vala show* that 
it was thus with the ancient people of India. Their gods 
are addressed— “Thou, Agni, tho surliest and moat Angiras- 
likenge" (RV.,1.31). “Thou Agni. the most eminent rishi" 
(iii, 21, 3). "Thou [India] art on anciently-born rishi" 
(viii. c. 41). " India is a print, India is a rishi " (viii. 16. 
7). That Achillas was apotheosized, and that according 
to tradition tho Pythian priestess preferred to address 
Lykutgas ns a god. are example* sulHcisntly reminding 
us of man-derived deities among the Greeks. It is a 
familiar fact, too, that with the Romans and subject peoples 
emperor- worship became a developed cult. In - every one 
of the Gaulish cities.” "a large number of men. who 
belonged to the highest os well as to the middlo elasMs, 
were priest and fiamens of Augustus, Hunt ns of Drums, 
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priests of Vosposinn or Marcus Aurelius." "Ttc statues 
of iho emperors wore real idols, to which thoj offered 
incense, violin*. and prayer*." And how natural to other 
European people* in thnso day* were conception* leading 
to such cults, la curiously *hown by an incident in lie 
campaign of Tiberius, then a prince, carried on in Germany 
in ojx 6. when Roman* and Teuton* were on oppocte lidea 
of tho Elbe. 

“One of tfc* bartwriaae. on egtd ram, powerfully boDl ud, to 
Jud*e free hU attire, of high rank, got into an uunud trunk (euch 
ai Uwy uo. for boat*] and rowed tto rwl to the middle of the river. 
There he aaked ant obtained Uare to oome mfelj to oar aide and 
to tee the prlnoa. Having oorae lo .here, he tnt for a fong tine 
ailanily looked at the prince and dually broke out ieto three word.: 
•Mad. indeed, are oar young dm. Jce if you are far, they wmuliip 
you u gode, and if you appwaeh, they rather fear your weapon. than 
do you homage. Bat I. by thy kind peratorioe.0 prince, to day hare 
•ecu the gode of whom brfor. I had tward." 

Tluit some of our own ancestors regarded god* aimply as 
superior men is also clear. If the Norseman ■ thought 
h inn elf unfairly treated, even by hi* gods, ho openly took 
them to task end forsook their worship;" and. reminding 
u* of some exiiting savage*, wo read of a Noise warrior 
" wishing ardently that ho could but meet with Odin, that 
ho might i»u«."V him. " 

As, in primitive thought, divinity i» the* synonymous 
with superiority ; and e» at first a god may be either a 
powerful living person (commonly of oonquering rare) or 
t dead person who ho* acquired «upernaturel power a* a 
ghost ; there oomo two origin* for **mi-divino being*— the 
one by union* between the conquering god-raco and the 
conquered moo distinguished as men. and tho other by 
supposed intercourse between living persons and spirit*. 
We have seen that dream-lifo in general is at first undiatin- 
gui*hed from waking life And if the events of ordinary 
dream* are regaled os real, we may infer that the conco- 
mitants of dreams of a certain kind create a specially strong 
belief in thoir reslity. Once having become established in 
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tie popular mind, this belief in their reality is. ca occasion, 
taken advantage of. At Ham 6a (Navigator'* Islands) “ they 
hiTe an idea which is very convenient to the reputation of 
th$ tint soz&d of tkoio Aft fopq p&v [misdiicvoua 

•pints] molest them is th^ T sloop, in conso<]nooos of which 
there are many supernatural conceptions." Among the 
Dyaks it is the came. Wo are told both by Brooke and St 
John of children who were begotten by certain spirits. Of 
like origin and nature was the doctrine of the Babylonians 
concerning male female spirits and their offspring. And 
the in incubi and snccubi in European history 
down to oowp&mtivelj Isis times: sotnotimos giving iiso to 
traditions like that of Bobert the DeriL Of oourao tho 
statement respecting tho nstum of tho supoixmlxzx&l parent 
is variable— ha is demoniacal or ho is divine j and oomo- 
quently there now and then result ouch amriee as those 
of the Greeks about ged -descended men. 

Thus Comparative Sociology discloses a common origin 
for eaefi leading element of religious belief. The conception 
of the ghcet. along with the multiplying and complicating 
ideas arising from it, we find everywhere— ulike in the 
arctic regions and in the tropics; in the forests of North 
America and in the deserts of Arabia ; in the valleys of the 
Himalayas and in African jungles; on tho flanka of tho 
Andes and in the Polynesian islands. It is exhibited with 
equal clearness by races so remtXo in typo from one another, 
that competent judges think they must have diverged before 
the existing distribution of land and sea was established- — 
among straight- haired, curly -haired, woolly-haired more; 
among, white, tawny, oopper-coloured. black. And wo find 
it among peoples who have made no advances in civilization 
as wall as among the semi-civilized and the civilized. 
Thua we have abundant proofs of the natural genesis of 
religions. 



§ 686. To give to these proofs. re-infordag those before 
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given, * final re-inforccment, let mo hero. however, instead 
of tailing separately each leading religious conception as 
similarly exhibited by different peoples, telco the whole 
series of them as exhibited by the tame people. 

That belief iu the reality of dream-sccncs and dream - 
person*, which, os we before saw (§ 630), the Egyptians hsd 
in common with primitive peoples st large, went along with 
the belief, also commonly associated with it, that shadows 
are entities. A man's shadow was “ considered an important 
part of his personality;" and the Book of the Dead treats 
it " as something substantial" Again, a man’s other-self, 
called his ka, accompanied him while alivo; and wo eco 
- the Egyptian king frequently sculptured in the act of 
propitiating his own ka,” os tho Karen doe* at the present 
day. " The disembodied personality " had " a material form 
and substance. The soul Lad a body of its own, and conld 
eat and drink.” But, as partially implied by this statement, 
each man was supposed to hare perso n alit ies of a less 
material kind. After death " tho soul, though bound to tho 
body, was at liberty to leave tlia grave aud ret uni to it during 
the daytime in any form it chose;" and a papyrus tolls 
of mummies who “ converse in their catacomb about certain 
circa instances of their put life upon earth." Haring desires, 
tho ha must bo ministered to; and, as M. Mupero says, * lo 
double dci pains, doe liqoidea, de la visnde, peasait dans 
Tautro monde et y nourrisaait le Dm&U da llsommc." 
Along with this belief Uiat the bodily desires and satisfac- 
tions continued in tho second lifo, there naturally went a 
conception of tho second lifo as substantially like the first; 
as is shown by the elaborate delineations of it contained in 
ancient tombs, such as the topb cf TL 

Along with ministrations to tho appetites of tho sup- 
posed marnrial or oomi-matorial dead, resulting from there 
beliefs, there went ministrations to desires of otliar kinds. 
Iu the richly-adorned sepulchral chamber of king Myceriuus’s 
daughter, there was a daily burning cf incense; and at night 
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t lamp was - kept burning in tit* «p»rtra«ot.“ Habitually 
there were public praise* of the dead ; nnd to tempt tack 
to Egypt a valued subject, a king promises that “ the poor 
shall moko their moon at tlio door of thy tomb. Prayers 
shall be addressed to thee." Such sacrifices, praises, 'and 
prayers, continued from festival to festival, and, eventually, 
from generation to generation, thus grew into established 
worships. " The monuments of the time of tlio building 
of the pyramids mention priests and prophets which were 
devoted to tbo service of Kheope, Chabryes, and other 
rulers, and who offered them sacrifices” — priests who had 
successors down even to the 26ih dynasty. Such priest- 
hoods were established for worship not of the royal dead 
only, but for worship of other dead. To ensure sacrifices 
to their statues, great landowners made “ contracts with 
the priests of their town," pretcribing the kinds of food nnd 
drink to bo offered. So for nos this system carried that 
Hapi Tefa, tbo governor of a district, to maintain services to 
himself “tor all time . . . provides salaries for tbo priests." 
Aa implied in somo of tbo foregoing extracts, there aroeo an 
idol-worship by differentiation from worship of the dead. 
The to, expected eventually to return and re-animate the 
mummy, could enter also a statu* of wood or stone repre- 
senting the deceased. Hence some marvellous claborationa 
In tbo Egyptian tomb, sometime* colled tbo - house of the 
double," there was a weiled-up space haring but a small 
opening, which contained images of the dead, more or leas 
numerous ; so that if re-animalion of the mummy was pre- 
vented by destruction of it, any ono of these might bo 
utilized in its place. 

Tbo proofs thus furnished that their idolatry was deve- 
loped from their ancestor-worship, are accompanied by proofs 
that their animal-worship was similarly dorelopod. The god 
Ammon Ra is represented as saying to Thothmes III — 

“ I have esussd them to beheld thy majesty, even as It were the star 
Sorbet (th* freeing Mar) ... I bars esuod tb.m to bsbold thy 
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najfaty u it »m • boll jcnng and full of apiril ... I b*«o carasd 
tb»m to babold t hj majarfy «•«*»»• croodDo find dmiUrty with 
• boa. aa Mgla, and a jackal) ... It la I who proUctoth Ih^olia, 
eUrohedaoBl Horaa valiant bull. xtignkg m the HaUid.* 
Hero, in the firs: place, vre arc shown, aa we were shown 
by the Ainoj, that there tabes place a transition from simile 
to metaphor: “thy majesty, as it were a bull." presently 
becomes " Horns, valiant bull." This naturally loads in sub- 
sequent times to confusion of the man with the animal, and 
consequent worship of the animal. We may further aeo 
that complimentary comparisons to other animals, similarly 
passing through metaphors into identifications, are likely to 
generate belief in a deified individual who had sundry forms. 
Another case shows us how, from what was at first eulogistic 
naming of a local ruler, there may grow up the adoption of 
an animal-image for a known living peraon. We read of " iha 
Ram, who is the Lord of the city of Mendes, tbs Great God, 
the Life of Ra, the Generator, the Prince of young women." 
We find the king speaking of himself as “ the Image- of the 
divine Ram, the living portrait of him . . the divino 
efSux of the prolifio Ram ... the eldest son of the Ram." 
And then, further, wa are told that the king afterwards 
deified the first of his consort*, and • co mm a n ded that her 
Ram-image should be placed in all temples." 

So, too. literal interpretation of metaphors leads to worship 
of heavenly bodies. As above, the star Seachet comes to be 
identified witii in individual ; anil so, continually, does the 
Sun. Thus it is said of a king—" My lord the Sun, Amcn- 
hotep III, the Prince of Thebes, rewarded mo. He is the 
Sun-god himself and it is also said of him "no king ha* 
done the like, since the time of the reign of the Sun-god Ba, 
who possessed the land." In kindred manner we are told of 
tbo sarcophagus provided for another king, Amenemhat, that 
■never the like had been provided sinco the time of the 
god Ba." These quotations show that this complimentary 
metaphor wu used in so positive a way as to cause accept- 
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anee of it u fact; and thus to generate a belief that the 
Sun bad been actual ruler over Egypt. 

Hie derivation of all time belief* from ancestor-worship, 
dear a* the atore eridence make* it, become* clearer atill 
when we observe, on the one hand, bow the name "god" waa 
applied to a superior living individual, and, on the other 
hand, how completely human in all their attribute* were 
the god*, otherwise *»-c*Uel The relatively small difference 
tatwooa tho conception* of thf divine And the hum&n, is 
■hown by tho aigniflcant fact thnt in the hieroglyphic*. one 
and the *amo “ determinative * means, according to tbo 
context, god, ancestor, august psrren. Hence we need not 
wonder on finding king Sahara of the 5th dynasty called 
■God, who strike* all nations, and reaches all countries with 
bis arm;” or on meeting with like deifications of other 
historical kings and queens, such as Mencherea and Nofert- 
Ari-AAbmes. And on finding omnipotence and omnipre- 
sence ascribed to a living king, as to Ramses IL, we see 
little further scope for deification. Indeed we aee no Amber 
scope ; since along with there exalted conceptions of certain 
men there went low conceptions of gods. 

“Tbo tol in of tt* gods aiw ipoUa of m wall m tktir oral*. tod 
they bar* both part* sod panties; tboj- tr» described a* ru (Taring from 
.old ag*. diiaaat, foaraad «m>w. Tboy pmp ire, 
■ limbs qu*ka, tbelr bud ache*, thalr tooth chatter, tirlr oyaa woap, 
n’meo take* poaoastio cf (hair SmA* . . . AU th* 
rotertioo. OiirJ la triple*. against hti 
l ar* jaotreted by hi* wilt and 
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th* WiBd b*-COM wb*B O' 
O no woald bin tbo tight IhU tuch u aersuablioa of pm 
Wh tbo proof, yWfad by tuluiudlm. o 'Ur awtiiir*. -o 
and ororyoe* thol tb. Xcn*i*i religion wms ndorriopod um 
» htrr so .Ftrt. Id <h# mtidt of I 




i It* origiaal vU of lb* |od«,“ * taa - tfar hdy 
I to lb* SC* rdtay. U thofr hooi Amos. Eoto*. Unite.," 
lb tiro tin tndition lh>t * duing tbr &nt if. a Djoraty of tbo 
i rrlgnrd in th* load ■ tbit war faBnrd by lb* ago of th. ftrmlfodo i and 
jDMty of th* myrteri;,. Unart ctiotd tbo pnhtiVxM timo," tteagb 
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The laying that one half the world docs not know how the 
other half live*, may ho paralleled by tho laying that one 
half the world has no idea what the other half thinks, and 
what it once --bought itself. Habitually at a later mental 
stage, there ia a forgetting of that which was famili a r at an 
earlier mental stage. Ordinarily in adult life many thought! 
and feelings of childhood hare faded so utterly that there ia 
an incapacity for even imagining them ; and, similarly, from 
the consciousness of cultured humanity there have so com- 
pletely disappeared certain notiona natural to tho conscious- 
ness of uncultured humanity, that it has become almost in- 
credible they should ever have been entertained. But just on 
certain as it ia that the absurd belief* at which parents laugh 
when displayed in their children, were once their own ; so 
certain ia it that advanced peoples to whom primitive con- 
ceptions seam ridiculous, had forefathers who held these 
primitive conceptions. Their own theory of things has arisen 
by slow modification of that original theory of things in 
which, from tho soppcaod reality of dieama, there resulted 
the supposed reality of gtioeU; whence developed all kinds 
of supposed supernatural beings. 

§ 587. Is there any exception to this generalisation T Arc 
wa to conclude that amid tlia numerous religions, varying in 



thee* tradition* aft with that dt&oltn of Mb* prat*, misor 

foUaUlm,. uJ,Ua uuf, rK oedioary pw» which BjypUni lu*tcrj u 
krp •ho—i m i yet ill chil ot11»iko ia diarafvdal from the donra to imba 
a primitive mcvtieUm or a piaHu ulore-wenhip. For tbm. the tel. 
tothontia* an aialaamti made by the Uur Ejyplka print, orrautalrtd ia 
rerteia of the ln«riptiree-et 4 t«i.feU. written or ipokea, wMoh were xocae- 
prewlwi by a lot,* preiod donn* which lie ui of did ml 

**!**. a f*rth*r loo* fatal of enUnro-emtaurte which nature J- 
•ohcdiwl rei»ui»l< adnsrel coMwpluoi. It miU to .bout m wlw to daoj 
tba tho primltico Hebrew wonhlp no that preembol ta Lertticn. bteao*: 
•ooh wonhip ia dmtuaetd by Amoe and by Homo. U would b. about at 
wjaa ta taka the roaorpetoa of Zoo* entertained by Soeretre a* dupronij 
tho (TOM authropotnorpkinn of tho phmirlra Qrwtka U would ba about *i 
— to JUUW «ma refleod coder* -ereke of Chrfal iamljr, Uk» Cut ol 
kUarica^ ao itowiaj wbu mrdiwrel Chnaiaw Uhared. 
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their forms and degree* of elaboration, which have thia com- 
mon origin, there exists one which has a different origin 1 
Must we say that while nil the reel ore onto ml, the religion 
possessed by the Hebrews which has come down to us with 
modifications, is atxpcro&Uiral ? 

If, in seeking an answer, we compare this supposed 
exceptional religion with the others, we do not find it so 
unlike them as to imply an unlike genesis. Contrariwise, 
we find it presenting throughout remarkable likenesses to 
them. We will consider these in groups. 

In the first piece, the plume of inperatition* amid 
which the religion of the Hebrews evolvod, was of the same 
nature with that found everywhere. Though, during tho 
early nomadic stage, tho belief in a permanently-existing 
soul was undeveloped, yet there was ehown belief in tho 
reality of dreams nod of tbo Wings seen in dreams. At a 
later stags we find tliai tho dead were supposed to Lear 
nnd sometimes to answer; there was propitiation of the 
dead by gashing the body and cutting tho hnir; there 
was giving of food for the dead ; spirits of the dend were 
believed to haunt burial-places; and demons entering into 
men reused their maladies and their aim. Much given, liko 
existing savages, to amulets, charms, exorcisms, etc, the 
Hebrews also had functionaries who corresponded to 
medicine men— men having -familiar spirits," "wizards" 
(Isaiah riii, 19), and others, originally relied seers but after- 
wards prophets (1 Sam. ix. 9) ; to whom they made presents 
in return for information, even when seeking lost nssen 
And Samuel, in colling for thunder and rein, played tho pat t 
of a weather-doctor— « personage still found in various parts 
of the world. 

Sundry traditions they held in common with other 
peoples. Their legend of tho deluge, besides being allied 
to that of the Accadiaos, wna allied to that of the Hindus ; 
among whom the Satbopatha-brelunans tells bow Mnnu 
was instructed by Vishnu to make an ark to escape tire 




coming flood, which came as foretold end "swept sway 
all living creature* ; Mann alone was left" The siory of 
Motes' birth is paralleled by an Assyrian story, which says 
— -I am Sargina the great King ... my mother ... in 
a secret place she brought me forth : she placed mo in an 
ark of bulrushes ... she threw me into the river . . ." etc. 
Similarly with the calendar and its entailed observances. 
-The Assyrian months were lunar ... the seventh, four- 
teenth. twenty-firet, and twenty-eighth days, being the 
sabbatha On these sabbath days, extra work and even 
missions of mercy were forbidden . . . The enactments were 
similar in character to those of the Jewish code." 

So again is it with their Theology. Under the common 
title Elchin, were comprehended distinguished living persons, 
ordinary ghosts, superior ghosts or gods. That is to say, with 
the Hebrews as with the Egyptians and numerous other 
peoples, a god aimply meant a powerful being, existing 
visibly or invisibly. As the Egyptian for god, A'ttjor, was 
variously need to indicate strength ; so was II or El among 
the Hebrews, who applied it to heroes and also " to the gods 
of the gentiles." Out of these conceptions grew up, as in 
other cases, the propitiation or worship of various super- 
natural beings— a polytheism. Abraham was a demi-god to 
whom prayer? were addressed. "They sacrificed unto devils, 
not to God ; to gods whom they knew not; to new ffodi t\a* 
com# nswly up, whom your fathers feared not" (Deal, xxxii, 
17). That the belief in ether gods than Jahveh long sur- 
vived, is shown by Solomon's sacrifices to them, a a well as by 
the denunciations of the prophets. Moreover, even after 
Jahveh had become the acknowledged great-god, the general 
conception remained essentially polytheistic. For just as in 
the Iliad (bk. v, 1000-1120) the gods and goddesses are 
represented aa fighting with sword and lance the battles of 
the mortals whore causes they espoused ; so the angels and 
archangels of the Hebrew pantheon are said to fight in 
Heaven when the peoples they respectively patronize fight 
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on earth : both ideas being ptltTkkd by those of 
existing savages. 

Seeing then that JahTeh »u origintl2y one god among 
many— the god who became supremo; let na aak what was 
his nature aa shown by the records. Not dwelling on 
the story of tbs garden of Eden (probably accepted from the 
Accadians) where God walked and t«l VrA jp human fashion ; 
and passing by the time when • the Lord came down to see 
the city and the tower, which tho children of men builded;" 
we may tom to such occasions aa those on which Jacob 
wrt« tied with him, and on which "the Lord spoke unto 
Mosoa face to face, os a man sposketh unto his friend’' 
These, and many kindred statements, show that by the 
Hebrews in early days, Jahveh, "tha strong one," "a man 
of war.” having been originilly a local potentate flOce those 
who even now are called gods by tho Bedouins), was, in after 
times, regarded aa the most powerful among the various 
spirits worshipped : the places where sacrifice, to him were 
made, being originally high places (2 King* xii, 3), such as 
those habitually used for tlie burials of superior persona ; ts 
they are still in tbs tamo regions. Sara Burkhnrdt of the 
Bedouins— “ the saints’ tombs ore generally placed on tho 
summits of mountains,” and " to him [a saint] all the neigh- 
bouring Arabs address their tows." Here we see parallelism 
to the early religious ideas of Greeks, Scandinavians, and 
othere; among whom god*, indistinguishable from men in 
oppeonuice, sometimes entered into conflicts with them, not 
always successfully. Moreover, this ” God of battles." 

whose severe punishments, often inflicted, were tor insubordi- 
nation. was clearly a local god—” the god of Iarael” Tho 
command " thou shalt have none other gods but me," did not 
imply that there were none other, but that the Israelites 
were not to recognize their authority. The admission that 
the Hebrew god was not the only god is tacitly made by tho 
expreasion "our" god as used by the Hebrews to distinguish 
Jahveh from others. And though with these admissions that 
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Jahveh was ouo god among n any, there were assertions of 
universality of rule ; these wore paralleled by assertions con- 
cerning certain gods of Uio Egyptians— nay. by assertions 
concerning a living Fhoraoh, of whom it is said " no place 
is with oat thy goodness. Thy sayings ore the law of every 
lar.d. . . . Than hast millions of ears. . . . Whatsoever is 
done in secret, thy eyo seeth it." Along with the 

limitations of Johvob'a authority iu nog e, wont limitations 
of it in dtgroa* There vns do claim to omnipotence. Net 
forgetting the alleged failure of his attempt personally to liny 
Moses, we may pass on to the defeats of the Israelites when 
they fought by his advice, as in two battles with the Banja- 
mimics, and as in a battle with the Philistines when " tbo 
ark of God was taken" (1 Sam iv, 8—10). And then, 
beyond this, we are told that though "the Lord was 
with Judah" he "could not driVo out the inhabitants 
of tho voBcy, because they had obarioU of iron." (Judges i, 
19.) That is. there were incapacities equalling those attri- 
buted by ether peoples to their gods. Similarly 

with intellectual and moral nature. Jnhreb receives informa- 
tion ; he goes to aee whether reports are true ; he repents of 
what he has done— all implying anything but omniscience, 
like Egyptian and Assyrian kings, be continually lauds 
himself; ami while saying "I will not give my glory to 
another " (Isai. xlviii, 11 ). he describes himself as jealous, as 
revengeful, and as a merciless destroyer of enemies. He 
sends a lying spirit to mislead a king, as Zeus does to 
Agamemnon (2 Chrom xviii, 20-2); by his own account 
l-i will deceive a prophet that ho may prophesy falsely, 
intending then to destroy him (Eieldel xir, 9); he hardens 
men’s hearts that lie way inflict evils on them for what they 
then do ; and, os when he prompts David to number Israel, 
suggests a supposed sin that ho may afterwords punish those 
who havo not committed it He acts as did the Greek gods , 
from whom bad impulses were supposed to come, and who 
were similarly indiscriminate in their revenges. 
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The forms of worehip shot? us lflm Sot 

dwelling on tbs i p^en d ^d or h uman ticrificos (though 
by grouping tho sacrifice of a ion with sacrifice* of ram* 
and calves, as method* of propitiation to be repudiated, 
Micah implies in oh. vi, 8-0 that the two had been associ- 
ated in tha Hebrew mind), it auSces to point out that 
the prescribed ceremonies is templet, bad tha characters 
usual every wbtre. Called in a on dry places the " bread of 
God," the offerings, like those to Egyptian gods and 
mommies, included bread, meat, fat, oil, blood, drink, fruits, 
etc. ; and there was maintained, as by other peoples, a con- 
stant fire, as woll as burnings of incense: twice daily by the 
Hebrews, and four timea daily by the Mexicans. Jahveh 
was* supposed to enjoy the “sweet savour" of the burnt 
offerings, like the idol-inhabiting goda of the negroes (§ 161 ). 
Associated with the belief that "tha blood is the life," this, 
either poured on the ground or oo the altar, according to 
circumstance* was roearved for Jahveh; as with the ancisnt 
Mexican anil Centml American gods, to whom was con- 
tinually offered up the blood alike of sacrificed men and 
animals: now the image of the god being anointed with it, 
and now tho cornice of the doorway of the temple. As the 
Egyptian! and as the Greeks, ao did the Hebrews oBer 
hecatombs of oxen and sheep to their god; sometimes 
numbering many thousand* (1 K ing s viii, 62-64). TO the 
Hebrews, it was a c omm a nd that unblemished a nim als only 
ehould be used for sacrifice#; and ao among tho Greeks a 
■ law provided that the best of the cattle should bo offered to 
the Goda," and among the Peruvian* it was imperative that 
“all should bo without spot or blemish." A still more 
remarkable likeness exists. These orders made in Lev it icus, 
under wbioh certain porta of a n i m a l s are to be given to 
Jahveh while other parts are left to tho priests, remind us 
of those andowment-deeds, by which Egyptian landowners 
provided that for their ghosts should be reserved ceitsin 
joints of the sacrificed animal*, while the rema ini ng ports 
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were nado over to the ho-priwU. Again, just aa 

we hare aeen that the gods of the Wayao, who were gbcota 
of ancient great chiefs, dwelt on tlie cloudy aummiia of 
certain adjacent mountains; and joat aa the residence of 
" cloud-compelling Jove" was the top of Olympus, where 
•terms gathered; eo the Hebrew god “descended in the 
cloud" on the summit of Mount Sinai, sometimes with 
thunder and lightning. Moreover, the statement that from 
thence Moses brought down the table* of the commands, 
alleged to Le given by Jahveh, parallels the statement 
that from Mount Ida in Crete, from the cavo where Zeus 
was said to have been brought up (or from the connected 
Mount Iulctaa reputed in anaient times to contain the burial 
place of Zeus). Rhadamaathua first brought down Zeus’ 
decrees, and Minos repaired to obtain re-isforced authority 
for his laws* 

Various other likenesses may be briefly noted. With the 
account of the council held by Jahveh when compassing 
Ahab’a destruction, may be compered the account of the 
council of the Egyptian gods assembled to advise Ra, when 
contemplating the destruction of the world, and also the 
uccounta of the oouncile of the Greek gods held by Zeus. 
Images of tho gods, supposed to bo inhabited by them, have 
been taken to battlo by various peoples ; aa by the Hebrew* 
was the ark of the covenant, which was a dwelling place of 
Jahveh. Aa by many savage*, who even when living dislike 

• H aattws net to Os* «fgu=*ni -bother tbb ra a •— not tho Olya* 
|iaa Zoo.. It lute- tUi ho ~ e kin*, -ho- n^tUie-d-eUin* 
toeam« » g‘A giving coitsnadi. But iUt tb« two jwrvonngv* »rr» origi- 
nU/Miiii UqaK# ooftelurica. lUrlug a In ■ god Inknbctng n 
MiahbofrtBt mo-auln -h— .ho douIejetW. s *ir*Ur« 

4 ilcrtu, would MU-fly tofor Cm lh«f ,-d hul c«=o -111. Cun. X 
mm*f pabtoM -or*. 4/W-w, toe ytaldod no -no .opperda* 

llua cooelu— >c i bnhr the. ibo Weyuo itptd u eupuriar. oorteia (Ode 
««eaUy leeolteod tn (ho «oc»Uy U»y Ml. end -ho yet bom, in a mm., bo 
peoeeat-nhlheo^theyeMr^eeded-llMreuperiorfode. Ih.doft.r^i 
tec— lety of the Olympia Zeoa (oeo U: l.iCo, eoneUertn; -h»: differ-neot 
l“* 
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their cftmea to be known) it is forbidden to call a dead man 
by his real name, especially if distinguished; and as among 
the early Homans, it was a "deeply ohcriahed belief that the 
namo of the proper tutelary spirit of the community ought to 
remain for ever unpronounecd ; " so was it with tho Hebrews 
in early days: their god was not named. Dancing was a 
form of worship among tho Hebrews as it was among the 
Greeks and among various eavagre: instance tho Iroquois. 
Fasts and penances like those of tho Hebrews exist, or have 
existed, in many places; especially in onciont Mexico, 
Central America, and Peru, wlrcre they were extremely 
severe. The fulfilments of prophoaos alleged by the 
Hebrews were pa ral leled by fulfilments of prophecies alleged 
by the Greeks; and the Greeks in like manner took them 
to be evidence 0 f the truth of their religion. Nay we are 
told the some oven of tho Sandwich Islanders, who 
said that Captain Cook's death " fulfilled tho prophecies of 
the priceto, who bad foretold this sad catastrophe." The 
working of miracles alleged of the Hebrew god is though it 
were special, is one of the ordinary things alleged or the 
gods of all peoples throughout the world. The translation of 
the living Elijah recalls the Chaldean legend of Irdubar’a 
"translated ancestor, Hadsadn or Xisnthrus;" and in New 
World mythologies, there are tho cases of Hiawatha, who 
was carried living to heaven in his magic canoe, and the 
hero of tho ArunfLks, ArawanilL As by the Hebrews, 
Jahveh is represented as having in tho earliest times 
appeared to men in human shape, but not in later times ; 
>o by the Greek*, the theophany frequently alleged in the 
Jliad, becomes rare in traditions of later data Nay, the 
likt happened with the ancient Central Americans. Said 
on Indian in answer to Ff. Bo b adi lla — * For a long time our 
gods have not come nor spoken to them [tho devotees]. But 
formerly they used to do so, ts our ancestors told no." 

Nor do parallelisms fail ns when we turn to the more 
developed form of the Hebrew religion. That the story of 

3 
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» god-deacended person should te habitually spoken of b y 
Christians aa though it were special to thoir religion, is 
strange considering their familiarity with stones of god- 
descended persons among the Greeks,— disculapius, Pytha- 
goras, Plato. Bet it is not tho Greek religion only which 
furnished each parallol*. Tho Assyrian king Nebuohadnesmr 
asserted that he had been god-begotten. It is a tradition 
among the Mongols that Along Goa, who herself " had a 
spirit for bar father, - bore three sons by a spirit In ancient 
Peru if any of tho virgins of the Sun "appeared to bo 
pregnant she said it was by the Sun, and this was believed, 
unless there was any evidence to the contrary." And 
among the existing inhabitant* of Mangaia it is the tradi- 
tion that " the lovely Ina-ani-voi “ had two eons by tho 
great god Tangaroa. Tho position. too, of mediator held by 
the god-deeoendod son, lus answering positions elsewhere. 
Among tho Fijian gods, " Tc&ainmb* and Tk% Lakenba Ran- 
dUandxna news to stand next to Ndeagei, being his sons, 
and acting aa mediators by transmitting tho prayers of 
suppliants to their father." 

Ooco more we have, in various places, observances corre- 
sponding to the eucharitt. All such observances originate 
from the primitive notion that the natures of men, inhering 
in all their porta, inhere also in whatever becomes incorpo- 
rated with them ; k> that a bond is established between those 
who eat of the same food Aa furnishing one out of many 
instance*, I may name the Padam, who ' hold inviolate any 
engagement cemented by an interchange of meat aa food." 
Believing that the ghoata of tho deed, retaining their appe- 
tite*, feed either on the material food offered or on the spirit 
of it, this conception is extended to them. Hence arise, in 
various porta of the world, feasts at which living and dead are 
suppowd to join ; and thus to renew the relation of subordi- 
nation on the one aide and friendliness on tho other. And 
this eating with the ghost or the god, which by the Mexicans, 
vrtx transformed into " rating the god " (symbolized by a cake 
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made up with lie Wood of a victim), ni associated with a lend 
of service to the god for a ipecifled period. Briefly 

•triaging together minor liken Macs, we may note that tie 
Christian crusades to get pceareaion of the holy sepulchre, 
bad their prototype in tie aacred war of the Greeks to 
obtain access to Delphi; that as, among Christians, part 
of the worship consist* in reciting tho doinga of the Hebrew 
god, prophets, and kings, to worship among the Qroeke 
oonaiated partly in reciting the great deeds of the Homerio 
gods and heroes; that Greek templet were made rich by 
precious gift* from kings and wealthy men to obtain divine 
favour or forgivsneaa, as Christian cathedrals have been ; 
that St Peter's at Borne was built by funds raised from 
various catholic oountrim, as the temple of Delphi was 
rebuilt by contributions from various Grecian states ; that 
the doctrine of special providence*, geneml over tho world, 
vai is dominant among tho Greeks as it his boon among 
Christians, so that, in the words of Orote, “the lives of the 
Saints bring us oven back to the simple and orer-operutivo 
theology of tbe Homerio ego ;■ and lastly that various religions, 
alike in the new and old worlds, show us, in common with 
Christianity, baptism, confession, canonisation, celibacy, the 
saying of grace, and other minor obeervanee e . 



5 688. What are we to conclude from nil this evidence T 
What most we think of this unity or character exhibited 
by religions at large I And then, more especially, what shall 
we say of the family likeness existing between tbe creed 
of Christen Jom and other creeds 1 Observe the facta 
Alike in those m»nd« among tho ci vili se d which, by 
defective senses, have been out off from instruction, and in 
the minds of various primitive peoples, religious conceptions 
do not exist Wherever the rudiment* of thorn exist, they 
lure, as their form, a belief in. and •ecrifloe* to, the doubles of 
tbs dead. The ghost-theory, with resulting propitiation of 
ordinary ghosts, habitually survives along with belief in, 

3—2 
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nod propitiation of, supernatural being* of more powerful 
kinds; known at Erst by the same genorio name as ordinary 
gbcota, and differentiating by small steps. And the worships 
of the supposed supernatural being*, up even to the highest, 
aro tho same in nature, and differ only in their degrees of 
elaboration. What do these correspondences imply! D> 
they not imply that in com moo trith other phenomena dia- 
played by human beiaga oa socially aggregated, religions have 
a natural genesis ? 

Are we to make an exception of the religion current 
among connives 1 If wo say that its likenesses to the rest 
bide a traascendant u n li kews s, several Implications must be 
rcccgnixed One is that tho Cause to which wo can put no 
limit* in Space or Time, and of which our entire Solnr 
System is o relatively infinitesimal product, took the disguise 
of a man for tho purpose of covenanting with’ a shepherd* 
chief in Syria. Another is that this Energy, unceasingly 
m a n i f ested everywhere, throughout past, present, and future, 
escribed to himself under *?»•« human form, not only tho 
limited knowledgo and limited power* which various 
passages show Jalivsh to have had. but also moral attributes 
which wo should now think discreditable to a human 
being. And a third is that we must suppose an intention 
even more repugnant to our morel sense For if theso 
numerous jandldisais between the Christian religion tod 
other religions, do not provo likenesa of origin and 
development, then the implication is that a complete simu- 
lation of the natural by the supernatural has been deli- 
berately devised to dooeivo those who examine critically 
what they are taught Appearances have been arranged for 
the purpose of misleading sincere inquirer*, that they may 
bo eternally damned for *eeking the truth. 

On those who accept this last alternative, do reasonings 
will havo any effect Here we finally part company with 
them by sooepting the flat ; and, accepting it, shall find that 
Eocltti&aticol Institutions aro &t onoo roodored intalligiblo in 
their rise and progress. 




§ 589. A •ATiwAarorr distinction between priests sod 
xuedirina-xxsen ii difficult to figd, Both 126 concerned with 
supernatural agents, which in their original forms ore ghosts ; 
and their ways of dealing with these supernatural agents 
are ao variously mingled, that at tlio outset no clear classifi- 
cation can he made. 

Among the PaUgonUni tho tome men officiate is tho 
- three-fold copodiy of priests, magicians, and doctors;" 
and among tbs North American Indians the functions oi 
“toioem, prophet, physician, exerciser, priest, and rain- 
doctor" are united Tha Pe-i-roen of Guiana ' act ns con- 
jurors, soothsayers, physicians, judges, and priests." So, too. 
Ellis says that in the Sandwich Islands the doctors ore 
generally priests and sorcerers In other eases we find 
separation beginning ; os witness the New Zealander*, who, in 
addition to priests, had at least one in cnch tribe who was a 
reputed sorcerer. And with advancing social organisation 
there habitually come* a permanent separation. 

In point of time the modicno-men takes precedence. 
Describees of the degraded fuegians. speak only of wirards; 
and even of the rektirely-edvnnced Mepochfc on the adja- 
cent continent, we read that they have no priests, though 
they have diviners end magician* In Australian tribes tho 
only men concerned with tho supernatural ore the toyala- 
men or doctors; and the like is alleged, by Bonwiok of the 
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'.Tasmanians. Moreover, in many other instance*, these who 
are called priests among uncivilised peoples, do littlo doc than 
practise sorcery under one or other form. The paji or priest 
of tho Mundurucda * fixes upon the time meat propitious for 
attacking the entmy; exorcises evil spirits, and professes to 
core tho sick;’ and tho like is tho case with tho UaupJs. 
In various tribe* of North America, a* tho O l all nm s, 
Chippewayana, Crees, the priests' actions are simply those of 
a conjuror. 

How shall tee understand this confusion of the two func- 
tions, and die early predominance of that necromantic function 
which eventually becomes so subordinate I 



5 590. If we remember that in primitivo thought tho 
other world repeat* this world, to the extent the*, its 
ghostly inhabitants lead similar lives, stand in like social 
relations, and are moved by the aaine passions ; wo shall 
soe that tho various way* of dealing with gboJU,, adopted 
by medidno-mcn and priests, are analogous to the vinous 
way* men adopt of dealing with one another ; and that in 
both cases the ways change according to circumstances 
Soo how each member of a savage tribe stands towards 
other aovagee. There are first the members of adjacent tribes, 
chronically hostile, and over on the watch to injure him and 
hi* fellows. Among these of his own tribe there are parents 
and near relatives tom whom, in most cases, he looks for 
benefit and aid ; and toward* whom hi* conduct is in tho 
main amicable, though ooouhn&Uy Antagonistic. Of the 
rest, there are some inferior to himself over whom hs 
habitually domineeri; there are others proved by experience 
to be stronger and more cunning, of whom he habitually 
stands in fear, and to whom his behaviour is propitiatory; 
and there are many whose Inferiority or Superiority is so far 
undecided, that ha deal* with them now in oue way and now 
in another as tho occasion prompts — changing from bullying 
to submission or from submission to bullying, ns he finds ono 




or other tniwer. Thus to the living wound him, he variously 
adapts his actions — now to wnciliato, now to oppose, now to 
injure, according u his ends seem best subserved. 

Men's ghosts being st first conceived as in til things 
like their originals, it results that the assemblage of them to 
which dead members of the tribe and of adjacent tribes give 
rise, is habitually thought of by each person u sending to 
him in relations like thcee in which living friends and 
enemies stand to him. How literally this is so, is well shown 
by a passage from Bishop Callaway's account of the Zulus, in 
which an interlocutor describes his relations with the spirit 
of his brother. 

“ You mu to os. «cuo« for tbs pop-* of tolling me. Itbclmr 
Hit 70a vara a bad Mb* whan you vara a maa : art you atUl a bail 
frllev urdsrUs ground 1* 

GhaaU and ghost- derived gods being thus thought of as 
repeating the traits and modes cf behaviour of living men, 
it naturally happen* that the modes of trailing them are 
similarly adjusted— there ore lihs a®Hts. now to please, now 
to deed vc. now to oocrcc. Stawart tells us of the Nagaa that 
thoy cheat one of their gods who is blind, by pretending that 
a small sacrifice is a large one. Among the Bouriata, the evil 
spirit to whom an illness is ascribed, is deluded by an offigy 
—is supposed - to mistake the effigy for the sick person," 
and when the effigy is destroyed thinks he has succeeded. 
In Kibokw<, Cameron sew a " aham devil," whoeo " functions 
were to frighten away tho devils who haunted the woods." 
Believing in spirits every where around, tho Kamtachaikans 
" adored them when their wishes were fulfilled, and insulted 
them when their affairs went amiss." The incantation* over 
a sick New Zealander were made “ with the expectation of 
either propitiating tho angry deity, or of driving him away 
to which loner end threats to " kill and oat him." or to bum 
him. were employed. The Wiralis, who worship Waghii, on 
being asked—- Do you over scold WighiA I " replied—' " To be 
■ure, we do. We my, You fellow, we have given you a 




chicken, a goat* and yet yea strike os I What more do yon 
Trent I “ And then to costs Like them, in which tho conduct 
toward* certain ghosts and ghost-denred god*, is wholly or 
partially antagonistic, hare to be added the cases, occurring 
abundantly everywhere, in which these ghosts who an sup- 
posed to stand in amioahla relations with the living, are pro- 
pitiated by gift*, by praises, and by expressions of subordina- 
tion. with the view of obtaining their good offices — ghosts 
who reed to extra propitiations when thoy are anppesed to bo 
angry, and therefore likely to inflict sviia 
Thus, then, arises a general contrast between the actions 
and characters of men who deal antagonistically with super- 
natural beings and men who deal sympathetically. Hence 
the difference between medicine- men and priests; and hence, 
too, the early predo m i n a n ce of medicine-men. 



f 691. Pot in primitive societies relations of enmity, both 
outside the tribe and inside the tribe, are more genual and 
marked than relations of amity ; and therefore the doubles of 
the dead are more frequently thougla of es foes than as 
friends 

Aa already ahown at length in $$ 118, 119, ono of tho fire*, 
oorollarioe drawn from tho ghoet- theory is, that ghosts are the 
causes of disasters. Numerous doubles of the dead supposed 
to haunt the neighbourhood, are those of enemies to the 
tribe. Of the rest, the larger number are these with whom 
there have been relations of antagonism or jealousy. The 
ghosts of friends, too, and even of relative*, ue apt to take 
offence and to revenge themselves. Hence, accidents, mis- 
fortunes, diseases, deaths, perpetually suggest the egcncy of 
malevolent spirits and tho need for combeting them. Modes 
of driving them eway are devised ; and the man who gains 
repute for aucceea in using inch modes become* an important 
personage, tod by the primitive conception of ghosts os 
like their originals in their sensations, emotions, and ideas. 
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he tries to frighten them by threats, by grimaces, by horrible 
noises; or to disgust them by stenches end by things to 
which* they are s verse ; or, in ossee of diocese, to make the 
body a disagreeable by subjecting it to intolerable 

heat or violent ill-usage. • And the 

himself as well as others into the belief that sjirits have 
b&6xi ixpdlcd bj him ocmoi to bo thought of m hnvizig tho 
ability to coerce them, and so to get sapematuml aid : as 
instance a pegd of the Uaup4a, who is “ believed to have 
power to kill enemies, to bring or send away rein, to destroy 
dogs or game, to make the fish leave a river, and to afflict 
with various diseases." 

The early predominance of the medicine- man as dis- 
tinguished from tbo priest, has a further cause. At first the 
only ghosts regarded a friendly are those of relatives, tad 
more especially of perenta The result is that propitiatory 
acts, mostly performed by descendants, an relatively private. 
But t h* functions of tho rnedidno-nan ow not thus limited 
in area. As a driver away of malicious ghosts, be is called 
upon now by this family and now by that; and so comes to 
be a public agent, having duties co-extecsive with the tribe. 
8cch priestly character as he occasionally acquires by the 
use of propitiatory measures, qualifies but little his original 
character. Ho remains essentially on exorcist 

It should be added that the medicine-man proper, has some 
capacity for higher development as a social faotor, though he 
cannot in this respect compere with tho priest Already in 
$ 474, In st an ces have been given showing that repute as a 
eoroorer sometimes conduces to the attainment and mein- 
of political pOVtf J Alld her® it ADOtllCT. 

-Tb. Kin* of Ortal Gums [Oeaboal oslTd Jfofro . , . ru -,11 
Afffd In A’nrosMSXwd ArU . . . On. dm. to sh«w bis Art, h. 
esnstd a strou* Wind to blow. . . . Anothsr tim. dsdrin* to b « 
resolrsd <4 socos qoastioMd particular, sftsr his CUra- . nake tod 
cut of ths Eatb. by whitb bs gathered tbs ui>e to Hi 
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We also saw in § 198 that the medicine- man, regarded with 
fear, occasionally becomes a god. 

$ 592. In subsequent stage* when social ranks, from head 
ruler downwards, havo been formed, and when there has 
evolved a mythology having gradations of supernatural 
boings — when, simultaneously, there havo grown up priest- 
hoods ministering to those superior supernatural boings who 
cannot be coerced but must be propitiated ; a secondary confu- 
sion arises between tho functions of medicine-men and priests. 
Malevolent spirits, instead of being expelled directly by the 
sorcerer's own power, are expelled by the aid of somo superior 
tpirit. The priest comes to play the part of an exorcist by 
calling on the supernatural being with whom he m a in tai ns 
friendly relations, to drive oat some inferior supernatural 
being who is doing mischief. 

Ihie partial usurpation by the priest of the medicine-man's 
functions, wo trace alike in the wliot civilizations and in 
existing civiliadoaa. At the one extreme we have the fact 
that the Egyptians * believed ... in the incessant inter- 
vention of the gods; and their magical literature is based on 
the notion of frightening one god by the terrors of a more 
powerful divinity and at the other extrema we havo tho 
fact that in old editions of our Book of Common Pray w, 
unol&ui spirits aro coxnxnAndod to dopart " in tho of tho 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghcrt." 

There may be added the evidence which early records 
yield, that the superior supernatural beings ihvoked to expel 
inferior saporontunil being?, h id boon themselves at one 
time modicum- men. Summa r i zi ng a tablet which ho trans- 



- Itisiapposol la it thata man » oiaier a etna., aid Merodscb, cm 
3t tbs god., soring him, went to the god He* bis father and enquired 
bow to eon him. Boo, it* god of Wisdom, la unr related tbs 
roremoni* aad I n ea n Utioos, for sffseUsg his recovery. aud the.. are 
reosnied in tbs tablet for tbs bee. fit of tbs faithful in after t 



) 593. Thus, after recognising the fact that in primitive 
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belief the doubles of the deed, like their originals in ail 
things, admit of being similarly dealt with, and may there- 
fore be induced to yield benefits or deaist from inflicting 
evils, by bribing them, praising them, asking their forgive- 
ness. or by deceiving and cajoling them, or by threatening, 
frightening, or ooeroing them; we see that the modes of 
d Ailin g with ghost#, broadly contrasted aa antagonistic and 
•yrupathetic* initial* tho distinction between medicine-man 
and price! 

It ia nec d leai here to follow out the relatively unimportant 
social developments which originate from the medicine* man. 
Noting, as we have done, that ho occasionally grows poli- 
tically powerful, and sometime* become* tho object of a onlt 
after his death, it will suffice if wo note further, that during 
civilisation bo bos rorietiee of decreasiugly-conspicuoas 
descendants, who, under one or other name, using one or 
other method, are supposed to have supernatural power or 
knowkdgo. Scattered samples of them still survive under 
the forms of wise women and tho like, in Our rural districts. 

But the other olaas of thoee who are ooncerned with the 
supernatural, bocoming. sa it does, conspicuous and powerful. 
■ml acquiring sa society develops an organization often very 
elaborate, and a dominance sometimes eupreuo, mart be dealt 
with at length. 




CHAPTER IIL 

PBItSTLT DtTIXS OT DZSCQrtUSTS. 

$ 694. As we Im More eean (J 87), it ia in seme cues 
the custom to destroy corpse* for the purpose of preventing 
resurrection of them and canscquect annoyance, by them; 
■ad in other cnee* where no such measure of proteOion U 
taken, the dead are, without diaai m i n a t ion between relieves 
•ad other*, dreaded u causes* of misfortunes and diseasca. 
Illustrations of this belief as existing among vnrious savages 
wore given in Port I, Chaps. XVI. XVIL Hero is another 
from Now Britain. 

Tb. Matuk u.*pata natives "bery their dead underneath ths but 
which vu lately inhabited by th» d nwd, after which the relative 
go for a leng canoe Journey, •taring away tose Deaths . . . they 
say ... the spirit of the departed stays initiate raeideaoe for seme 
time after hie death, and eventually finding no one to torment goea 
away for gcod; the surviving relative* then return and remain there 

Even where ghosts are regatded as generally looking on their 
descendants with goodwill, thoy are apt to tako offonce and 
to nood propitiation. Wo read of the Santils that from the 
silent gloom of tha adjacent grove — 

" the byegoos geo# ration* watch their children and children's children 
playing their severe! parts in life, not altogether with an unfriendly 
eye. Xsvnthelesa the ghoitly inhabitants of the grove are sharp 
critics, tnd deal out cocked lint-, cremps and leprosy, unites duly 

annaaaMt ** 



But while recogniring the fact that gl cuts in general are 
usually held to be more or less malicious, we find, as might 
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bo expected, that tho smallest amount of enmity and the 
gwateet amount of amity ore supposed to bo felt by tho 
gboatji of relatives. Indeed by some taco* scoh ghosts are 
considered purely beneficent; as by tho K a re ns, who think 
their meritorious ancestors ' exercise a general watch care 
over their children os ctrtL" 

Though among various peoples there is propitiation chiefly 
of bad spirits, while good spirits are ignored at not likely to 
do mischief; yet wherever ancestor- worship preserves its 
original lineaments, we find the chief attention paid to tho 
spirit! of kindred. Prompted as offerings on graver originally 
are by affection for the deceased, and colled forth as praises 
are by actual regrets for bis or her departure, it naturally 
happens that there propitiations are made more by relatives 
than by others. 



§ 695. Hsnc* then tbs truth, everywhere flluatroted, that 
those who perform the offices of tha primitive cult are, at the 
outlet* children or other nujoten of tho finally. Hcoco 
then the fact that in Samoa — 

“ Prayen at the grave of a parent or brother or tliif were cc maoa . 
Same, for example, would prey for health in alckctaa and might cr 
might not recover." 

Hence the fact that the people of Banks’ Island, setting out 
on a voyage, would sey — 

■ ' Unde • Father 1 plenty of pegs for yen, plenty of money, kara 
for your drinking, twenty begi of food for year eating in the canoe. 
I prey you look upon me ; let me go mfe on the eea." 

And hence onco more tho fart that among the Blantyro 
nojroet— 

“If they prey for a eoreewf.U hnatiog expedition end return laden 
with v enlaces or Ivory, they know that il U their old relative tfet hne 
done It, and they give him a thank offering. If the bunting forty pt 
oolhk*. Ih.y may aay 'the spirit hoi been salky with to,* ... and 
refuse the thank-offering." 

Unquestionably there oases, re-inforcing many before given, 
show na tho beginnings of a family-religion. Along with 
that fear of a supernatural being which forms the central 
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element of every religion, we sc* sacrifice end prayer, 
gratitude and hope, u well as tho expectation of getting 
benefits preportiouate to propitiation* 



$ 596. An interpretation it thus furnished of Uie fact that 
in undeveloped societies the priestly function is generally 
diffused. 

We find this to be the case at present among the un- 
civilized; a* in New Caledonia, where “almost every family 
has its priest os in Madagascar, where other worships havo 
arisen " long subsequently to the prevalence of the worship 
of household gods j" and as among the aborigines of India, 
who. though they propitiate ancestors, have not " in general, 
a regular and establiahed prieathooi" So. too. was it with 
the people who mndo tho fiat advnncre in civilization— the 
Egyptian* Booh family maintained tho sacrifices to its own 
dead; and tlis gnMter deities had a semi-private worship, 
carried on by actual or nominal descendant*. The like held 
of the Greeks and Remans, who joined sacrifices mode 
to their public gods, chiefly by priests, with sacrifices made 
by private persons to their household gods who were dead 
relative* And it is the same at the preeent time in Chins, 
where priesthoods devoted to wider worships, have not sup- 
planted the primitive worship of deputed progenitors by 



Having tiros observed that in tho earliest stags, propitiation 
of the double of a dead man by offerings, praises, ere., is 
carried on by surviving relatives, we have now to observe 
that this fnmily-cult acquires a more definite form by tho 
devolution of its functions on one member of tho family. 
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5 597. Thodob in the eariiret stages aacriffcre to the 
ghost of the dead man am made by descendants in general, 
yet in conformity with the law 0 / the instability of the 
hoxscgt&dOUA, on iooq arises : the propitiatory 

function falls into the hands of one member of the group. 
Of tho Samoans we mad that ’ tbo father of the family waa 
the htgA-pnut" The like waa true of tho Tahitians: 
- in the family ... the father was the priest" Of Mada- 
gascar. Drury says—" Every man hero . . . b a Prieat foe 
himself and Family." Similarly in Asia. Among the 
Oslyaks “tho father of a family was the sole priest, 
magician, and god maker;" and among the Oonds religious 
rites are * for the moat part performed by some eged relative.* 
With higher rocea it is, or has been, the same By existing 
Hindoo* the daily offering to ancestors is made by the head 
of tho family. While “ every good Chinaman regularly, every 
day, burns incense before the tablet to hie father's memory,* 
on important occasions tho rites ore performed by the heed 
of the brotherhood. That family-headship brought the like 
duties in respect of manes- worship among Greeks and 
Romans, needs no showing. Speaking of primitive 8 * toon 1 , 
Palgrare ssys— “ preeidecce in worship waa, it stems, the 
privilege merely of greater ago or of family headship and 
even among the Jews, U> whom propitiation of the dead had 
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boon forbidden, there long survived the usage which had 
resulted from it. Kuecen remarks that though, up to David's 
time, * tho competence of over* Isimelito to offer sacrifice tu 
not doabted." yet "it was the kings and tho heads of tho 
tribes and families especially who nude use of this privilege." 

In tho course of evolution under all iu forms, differentia- 
tions toad ever to become more definite and fixed ; and tho 
differentiation above indicated is no exception. Eventually 
the usage so hardens,' that the performance of sacrificial rites 
to ancestors is restricted to particular descendants. Speaking 
of the ancient Aryans, Sir Henry Maine aaya— "not only 
must the ancestor worshipped bo a male ancestor, but tho 
worshipper must be the male child or other male descendant." 

5 593. Hence certain sequences whicn we must note before 
we con rightly understand the institutions which eventually 
become established. In ancient Egypt "it was most impor- 
tant that n man should have a sou established in his seat 
after him who should perform tho due rites [of sacrifice to 
his ia. or doable] and m that they were performed by 
othere." Still more strongly was tho need felt by tho ancient 
Aryans. Say* Duncker. "according to tho law [of the 
Brahmens] every man ought to marry ; he must have a son 
•vbo may one day pour for him the libations for tho dead." 
And wo further read concerning them;— 

“ Bui tbs chl.f reason (for showing polygamy] -os that a son mol 
neowaorily b. born to lbs fsthsr to offer libation, for it. dead to bin. 
If tbs lqjitimaM wifs wsa barren, or brought forth daughter- only, 
ths dsfsct must bo remedied by a second wffa E*«n now. Hindoo 
witr», in a similar res*, are urgent with their husbands to isoxials a 
second wifs with lien, in order that they may net dis without mils 
issue. How strongly tbs neresshy wss felt In andest times is shown 
by so ia destine of lb. Bigtols, -hero tbs chUdlms widow ranmeo. 
her brothsr-in-Uw to ber tod. and by ths nanaUTS in ths Epm of tbs 
widows of tho king who died without a son, for whom children ai- 
rshed ap by a relation, sod three children pun for ths issoo of ths 
dead king (p. 55, 101). Tbs U- show. that such a curtcm did caist. 
•ni is not a postin invention. It permit. a son to bs begotten by ths 
brother of tho husband, or tho nearest of kin sftsr him ; in any osss 
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Among the Jews, too, though interdicted by Uxor lev 
making sacrifices to the deed, there survived the 

need for a eon to otter the sacrificial prayer. 

“Part ol this extreme desire for «oo* U rooted in the feet that nrn 

» «a . tally pray, that man <*ly «»n repeet the Kaddtah, s pcayer 

meslaest a rert-r-rum. c# Btl-nia, fer Han 1* deemed 
i it a marrelloae power. It is held that this preyer spokra 
by children crer their penaU* fraves relemee their eoole from pargx. 
tcey, that it b abU to penetrate graves, and tail the dead pareata that 

So ia it too in China, where a chief anxiety daring life is 
to make provision for proper sacrifices star death. Failure 
of a first wife to bear a male child who may perform them, is 
ooasidend a legitimate reason for taking a second wife ; and in 
the Corea, whore the funeral ceremonies are so elaborate that 
the mourners have cues to weep or cease weeping, wo ore 
shown the quari-prieitiy function of tio *>n, and also get an 
indication of the descent of this function. After a death “ a 
man must be at once appointed SJutx&x). or male Chief 
Mourner. The eldest son. if living, or, failing him. his son 
rather than his brother, is the proper Sfcangjoo. . . . When 
these friends arrive, they mourn altogether, with the Shangjoo 
at their bead.' And among the Shangjoo'a duties ia that of 
potting food into the dcooased’s mouth : performing, at the 
earns time, the reverential obeiianc*— baring his left shoulder. 

§ 599. The primitive and long-surviving belief in a second 
life repeating the first in its needs— a belief which, as we 
see, prompted surprising usages for procuring an actual or 
nominal son who should minister to these neede— prompted, 
in other cases, s usage which, though infrequent among our- 
selves, has been and still is frequent in societies less divergent 
from early types: so frequsnt as to cause surprise until we 
understand its origin. Says Satow— “The practice of adop- 
tion, which supplies the chil d less with heirs, is co mmon all 

4 
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over the East, but iu justification in Jepen is tho necessity 
cf keeping op tho ancostral sacri fic es. 1 ' Aooounta of Greeks 
end Romans stow ua that a kindred custom had among them 
a kindred motive. Thongh. aa indicetod in §§ 319 and 462. 
the practice of adoption had, among these people, survived 
from the time* when its chief purpose was that of strengthen- 
ing the patriarchal group; yet it is clear that tho more 
special form of adoption which grew up had another purpose. 
Such a ceremony aa that of a mock birth, whereby a fictitious 
son was made to aimulate as nearly as might be a real ton, 
could not have had a political origin, hut must have had a 
domestic origin ; and this origin was the one above indicated. 
As is pointed out by Plot Hunter, Gaius speaks of “ the 
great desire of 'die ancients to hare vacant inheritances Riled 
up, in order that there might be some one to perform the 
acred rites, which were specially called for at ths time of 
death.* And since the context shows that this was the 
dominant reason for easy legalisation of inheritance, it be- 
come* dear that it waa not primarily in the interest of tho 
eon, or the fiotitioua ecu, or the adopted son, that heirship 
was soon settled ; but in die interest of the departed person. 
Jnst as. in ancient Egypt, men made bequests end endowed 
priests for the purpose of carrying on sacrifices in the private 
shrines erected to them; so did Roman fathers secure to 
themselves dutiful heirs, artificial when not natural, to 
minister to their ghosts out of the transmitted property. 

Further significant evidence is supplied by tho fact that 
heirship involved sacrifice. It was thus with tho Eastern 
Aijiuis. Six Henry Maine, speaking of the “elaborate 
liturgy and ritual" for anoostor-troTohip among the Hindus, 
ssyi — “ In the eye of tho ancient Hindu sacerdotal lawyer, 
the whole law of Inheritance is dependent oa its accurate 
observance." Or a Prof. Hunter remarks of these people — 
-Tho earliest notions of succession to deceased persons are 
connected with duties rather than with rights, with sacrifices 
rather than with property." And it was so with the Western 
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Aryans. Sir Henry Maine quote* the appeal of a Gwok 
orator on behalf of a litigant — * Decide between us. which 
of ua ibould havo the rooceeaion and make the aacriflcee at 
the tomb." And ho point* out that " tho number. oostfinees, 
and importance of these oeremonin and oblations [to the 
dead] among the Romans." were such that oven when they 
came to be leas regarded, “the charges fox them wore still a 
heavy burden on Inheritances." Nay, even in modimvaJ 
Christendom there survived tho same general conoop lion in a 
medifled form. Personal proporty was held to be “ primarily 
a fund for the celebration of masses to deliver the soul of tho 
owner from purgatory." 

That these obligations to the dead had a religious character, 
is shown by the fact that where they have survived down 
to our own day, they Uko precedence of all other obliga- 
tions. In India "a man may be pvdonod for negieoting all 
his social duties, but he is for ever cursed if he fails to 
perform 'die funeral obsequies of his parents, and to preeent 
them with the offerings due to them." 

$ 600. That we may tlio better comprehend early ideas of 
tho claim supposed to be made by the double of the dead 
man on his property and his heir, it will be well to give dome 
andont examples of the way in which a son. or one who by 
a fiction stands in the position of a son, speaks of, or speaks 
to, his actual or no m i n a l father who bas died. 

In Egypt, at Beni-haaaan, an inscription by Chnumhotep 
says—" I made to flourish the name or my father, and I built 
the chapels for his In. I caused my statues to be convoyed 
to the holy dwelling, and distributed to them their offerings 
ia pare gifts. I instituted tho officiating prictf* to whom I gave 
donations In lands and peasants." Similarly at Abydos,Rameees 
II says concerning the worship of his father. Set! I: — 

"I dedlmted to thre the Uadi of t South for the awrico of thy 
tempi., and tlu lend. ct the North, th*y hriaj to the* their gift. before 
thy beaunfalCDunUauxe . . . X Sxed for thaa th. number of the Soldi 
. . . great U their number accord^ to their nlaetice hi acre*. I 
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provided thee with UjuUumjora And haabudom, 
aim for thy rewowo." 

Both which extracts exhibit the successor ns being, in eome 
sort, a noward for the deceased, ad mi n i stering on his behalf. 

So was it in an adjacent empire. Assyria's "first rulers 
were called Pared or ‘ Viceroys ’ of Aaeur;* and on inscrip- 
tioa o I Tiglath-Pileeer says >— 

“Ashnr (and) ths gimt ged* iha guartUi* of my kingdom, -ho 
have govoruunt and la-s to my d t iminicn a, and csdcrtd an anlargod 
frantic to thair territory, baring ccmmitud to (my) band their rahant 
and — arlika aoranU, I ha*s snbdnad tha lands and ths p»piaa and 
tha strong plawa, and ths Kings who -an. hostils to Aihor.* 

If now we remember that in Egypt tho *o, or double of the 
dead m an, was expected to return after a long period to 
reanimate his mummy and resume his original life— if wo 
recall, too, tho com of the Peruviana, who, similarly pro- 
viding elaborately for tho welfare of departed persons, 
similarly believed that they would eventually return — if wo 
find ourselves thus carried book to the primitive notion thnt 
death is simply a long-suspended animation ; we may suspect 
tho original conception to bo that when ho revives, a man will 
reclaim whatever he originally had ; and that licit fore who- 
ever holds his property, bolds it subject to his prior claim — 
holds it as a land of tenant who may be dispossessed by the 
owner, and whose sacred duty mean while is to administer 
it primarily for tho owner's benefit. 



§ 601. Be this so or not, however, the facts grouped as 
above, dearly ohow bow, among the progenitors of the 
civilized peoples of the Old World, as wdl as among peoples 
who still retain early institutions, there arose those arrange- 
ments of the family-calt which existed, or still exist 
What has happened where descent in the female line 
obtains, is not dear. I have net with no statements show- 
ing that in societies characterised by this cage, the duty of 
ministering to tho double of the dead man devolved on ono 
of his children rather than on others. But the above facte 
ahow that, where tbo system of counting kinship through 
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moire h as teen eatablished, the descent of tie priestly 
fnnotion follows the tune lew as the descent of property ; 
and there are other facia showing it more directly. 

At the present time tie annexion between tho two is well 
displayed in Chiu, where "it is regarded as indispensable 
that there should be some ooo to hum isttnte to the mono of 
tka dead, from the eldest son down to posterity in tie direct 
line of the eldest son, either by an own child or an adopted 
child;" and where tie eldest eon, who inherit* more than 
other eons, has to boar tho cost of the offerings. So, too. is it 
in tho Corea, where, as alxeedy printed oat, the Sbangjoo. or 
chief mourner, is either the eldest eon or tho eldest son of tho 
eldest, men the corpse is buried, -if there are graves of 
ancestors in that place already, the Sbangjoo sacrifices before 
t htn i also, informing them of now AnitaL" 

Thcso facta, along with foregoing ones, show that de- 
volution of the sacrificial office accompanies devolution of 
property, because the property has to bear the costa of tho 
sacrifice*. We see that in societies charecterixed by the 
patriarchal form of organisation, a son. who alone was capable 
of inheriting, could alooo have duo means of ministering to 
the deceased, and therefore could alone be priest Whence 
obviously resulted the necessity for having a male descendant., 
as indicated above. 

At the asms time we ere shown bow, under tho patriarchal 
type of society in its first stages. the domestic, the political, 
and tho jnwl— are undistinguished. These sacrifices 
made to the departed bead of a family-group ore primarily 
domestia As the family-group develops into the compound 
group, tho patriarch at its heed acquires a quasi -political 
character; and these offerings made to him after dsoth 
are in tho nature of tribute, while fulfilment of the ccm- 
tt.tv’. he left, diaobedienoe to which may bring punishment 
when he- returns, implies dvD subordination. At the aune 
time, in so far as there actions ore performed to propitiate 
4 bafaf distinguished as supernatural, those who perform 
♦hem acquire a quad -ecclesiastical character. 




CHAPTER V. 

Tim SCTLBK AS rarest. 

§ 602. Ik Chapters XIV and XV of Part I. wo sow that 
according to the primitive Theory of Thing*, this life and 
this world stand in dose relations with the other life and the 
other world. As implied at the ead of the last chapter, one 
of the many results is that throughout early stages of social 
evolution, the secular and the sacred arc but litUo dis- 
tinguished. 

Speaking of religion and politics. Hue remarks that “in 
the Eastern regions of Asia they ware formerly one and the 
same thing, if wo may judge from tradition. . . . The name 
of AnsM* WHS given to the Empire, the sovereign called 
himself GuL" How intimately blended were oonceived to 
bo tho affairs of the material and spiritual worlds by the 
ancient Ethiopians, is well shown in Maapero's translation 
of a tablet describing the choice of a king by them. 

“Thea said each of them [the eeerobled boat] unto hit mate : 'It Is 
true ! elate the time heaven »H Umo the royal aewn vu, . . . Ra 
decree! to five it nr. to hi» aco whom hs lovrs, ao that the king be an 
image cl ita among* the living i and has oM Ra pot tumeelf in Uie 
land, that thla land may be In fewest 1 Than aald eecli of them unto 
hia mate : 'Bet Re has be not gone away to beavec, and ia net his 
east rapty without a king . . .1' So ti.ii whole boat mourned, 
■eying : "lb ere ie aland landing emoegat o* without our knowing 
biml ” (Tbe beet eventually agrees to go to Amm-Ra, "who ia the 
god of KuaV and a.k bln to give them thair " Lord to vivify - then. 
Amen Be telecU one of the Royal Brelha* The sew king makea bis 
t& Anca-HA, M had melt the wth rery vntKh, my mneL, 
■eying: 'Coes to me, AmoaRa, land of tba amts of both worlds.’ *] 
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Again of the ancient Peruviana we read that — 

-If U>. «rtaU.-of U-Klrc-mM nAdrat to pnmJ. f« 0» 
ucnOn cott of a war. tfcct 0w» of O-Bun want mad* available, 
which tin 7ooa oooaMand lo U Ua, aa th. child and hair 

of the Deity * 

If from the primitive belief that the double of the dead man 
will presently return and resume hie life, there results the 
conception that the eon who bold* hi* property and ministers 
to him from ita proceeds ia but a deputy, then this fusion of 
tho aacred with the secular ia a corollary. When we read of 
the New Caledonians that in Tokelau, while * tlj* king, Tui 
Tokelau, is high prieat aa well," • their great god ia called 
Tul Tokelau, or king of Tokelau," we have a typical instance 
of the union which results from this supposed vicogcrency. 



§ 603. While the growth of the family into the duster of 
famili— i ending in the formation of tbs village-community, 
which often includes affi li a t ed strangers, involves that the 
patriardwoessee to hare the three-fold character of domes tio, 
political, tod h&ul, hii clunctcr ruouiiu two- 

fold : bo habitually zQtaixu» os in tho juit zuund, tho 
function* of ruler ^ prieot. This connexion of offices wo 
everywhere find in early stages of »dal evolution ; and we 
observe it continuing through Inter stages. 

In Turns, " tho chief acta as high -prices and the like is 
true in other islands of the group. The kings of Mangaia 
" were 'te axa pis o Bongo* ia, 'the mouth-pieces, or priests, 
of Bongo.’ " Among the New Zealanders " rh* offices of 
chief and priest were generally united and hereditary.” " The 
king of Madagascar ... is high-priest of the realm." Ia 
the Sandwich Islands the king “ uttered the responses of the 
oracle, from his concealment in a framo of wicker-work." Of 
Humphrey’s Island we read that the king " was high priest 
as welL" Similarly with rude peoples in America. - The 
Pueblo chiefs seem to be at the same time priests," says 
Bancroft; and we learn the like from Rtae ooucerning the 
Chinooks, and from Hutchison co ncer ning the Bolivian 
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In duns. Of rarions eemi-tivilixed peoples, past end present, 
we have similir tccounU. The trad i tional " founders of tho 
Maya ciriluaticn, united in their persons the quolitiee of 
high-priest and king." In ancient Pern, the Ynca «u high- 
priest: "as the representative of the Sun, he stood at the 
head of the priesthood, iu>d presided at the most important 
of the religious festivals." Of Siam, Thomson writes—” tho 
King him sel f is High Priest" We are told by Crawfurd that 
the Javanese king is " the first miniater of religion." In 
China the ritual laws give to the Emperor-Pontiff “the 
exclusive privilege of worshipping the Supreme, end prohibit 
subjects from offering the great sacrifices.” And in Japan, 
the Mikado was “ chief of tho national religion." Tho 

early reooids of Old World peoples show us the samo con- 
nexion. The Egyptian long, head of tho priesthood, was 
everywhere represented in their monuments os sacrificing to 
a god. The Assyrian king was similarly represented ; and 
the inscriptions show that Tiglatfc PCeser woa " higl -priest of 
Babylon." So, too, in the Hebrew records we read of David 
officiating as priest. It was tho same with Aryan peoples 
in ancient days. Among the Greeks, as described by Homer, 
nets of public devotion "are everywhere performed by the 
chiefs without tho intervention of a priest." Tho Spartan 
kings were prieaU of Zeus j and they received the perquisites 
duatopriesu. So "at Athena, the archon-kicg . . . embraced 
in lus functions ell that belonged to the State-religion. He 
was a real ret s ac ronm." And that the like was the case 
among the Homans, “ we know from the fact that the ' rex 
aacrificulua ’ was appointed on the abolition of the monarchy 
to perform suoh sacrifice aa could only bo performed by a 
king." Nor did tho Aryans who spread northwards fail to 
furnish illustrations. Among the primitive Scandinavians 
the head man woa “ minister and magistrate in one : “ in early 
days “ each chief, as he settled, built his own hof or temple, 
and assumed the functions of priest himself.” 

This connexion long continued in a modified form through- 
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oat mediaval Europe. King Gontren an* * lilra • print 
among priests." Charlemagne, too, had a kind of high- 
priMtlj- character : on solemn occasions ho. boro relics on hlo 
ahouldare and danced before relie*. Nor indeed u tha con- 
nexion entirely broken even now." 



f 504 In illustrating this primitiro identity of ruler and 
priest, end in treeing out the long-continued connexion 
between the two, I have been unavoidably led away from the 
considereticc of this donblo function as seen at the outset 
Fully to understand the genesis of the prieet properly so 
called, we most return for a moment to early stages. 

At first the priestly actions of the chief differ in nothing 
from the priestly actions of other heads of families. Tho 
heads of all families forming the tribe, severally sacrifice to 
their departed ancestor* ; and the chief does the like to his 
departed ancestor*. How. then, does hia priestly cha ract e r 
become more decided than theirs T 
Elsewhere I suggested tbit besides propitiating the ghost* 
of dead relatives, the member* of a primitive community will 
naturally, in some coses, think it prudent to propitiate the 
ghost of a dead chief, regarded as more powerful than otter 
ghosts, and as not unlikely to do them mischief if friendly 
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relation* are not maintained by occasional offerings. I lied 
not, when making the suggestion, any ovidonce ; bat aon- 
elusive eridenco has since been furnished by the Rev. DuO 
MacDonald's African*. Tho following three extnoU ahow 
the transition from priestly actioaa of a private character to 
thces of a public character, among the Blsntyre negroes. 

“On th. wbj.ee of Its rilUg. fods opdnlooa dlff.r. Setae say that 
sreryoM la a* rlLag*, whrtbrr s rclxri.* of tho cW or not. mist 
worship the foro/Mluro of Ihs ohief. Otter. say that a parocn not 
rotated to the chief meat wontip tia own fenfatfc.ro, olter-i- thalr 
•pints wfl! bring trouble npon him. To reooooll. these enthoritlee we 
mey cnantioc «hU neerly erorysaa in the villag. m roUted » ite ohief, 
or if no*. roUted la, in coortcay, cooeidand ex Any peroen cot rolated 
to the Tillage chief would be polite aawgfc to all public occasions to 
recogaiae the Tillage god : on oxatot* of private prayer ... be 
would approach the epirite of hU own fcrofatt.ro.- 

“Tbe chief of e village haa another (alia to the priesthood. It tain. 
reUU. ce that are the vtUag* gxde* 

"Apert from the ewe of droame and a few reek private natton, It 
ta not oeual fee anyoso to approach the gode except the chief of th. 
vfltag* He ta the roosgni-d high prieat who promt. H*y«n and 
affuinga on behalf of all that hv. in hia vilhga" 

Here, then, we nee very clearly tho flirt stage in the differ- 
entiation of tho ohief into the priest proper — the man who 
intercedes with the supernatural being no*, on hi* own behalf 
simply, nor on behalf only of mombers of his family, but on 
behalf of unrelated persona This is, indeed, a stage in 
which, as ehown by the disagreement among the people thom- 
eelves, the differentiation is incomplete. In another part of 
Africa, wo find it more definitely established. At Onitaha on 
the Niger, "tho people reverence him [the king] as the 
mediator between tho gods and themselves, and salute him 
with the title of Ipu, which in Eoo means supreme being." 
A kindred state of things is illustrated among remote and 
unallied peoples. In Samoa, where the chiefs were priests, 
“ every village had its god, and everyone born in that villago 
wo* regarded as Uio property of that god." And among tho 
ancient Peruvians, more advanoed though they were in their 
soda! organisation, a like primitive arrangement woe trace- 
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able. Tho huaau were adored by tho entire village; the 
Mxejxu by particular familial, and only the priests spoke to, 
and brought offering* to, the huceax 

Thee# few oat of many cases, while they sutflcicatly 
exemplify the incipient parting of the aacred function from 
the eccalar function, aleo illustrate the truth which every- 
where meeta ua, that the political and religious obligations 
are originally both obligation* of allegiance, very little dis- 
tinguished from ore another— the one being allegiance to 
the living ohief and the other allegiance to the ghost of the 
dead chief 

To prevent miaappreheasic® a parenthetic remark most be 
made. Thle growth of a distinction between the publio 
worship of hi* ancestor by a ohief, and the private worehip 
of their ancestors by other men, which makes the chief* 
priestly oharaoter relatively decided, i* apt to bo modified by 
eirounutancee. Where allegiance to the ghost of a deceased 
patriarch or founder of the tribe, Laa become ao well e»ub- 
liabed through generation* that he utumc* the character of a 
god ; and where, by war or migration, the growing rodety 1* 
»o broken up that its member! ore separated from their chief 
and priest; it naturally results that while continuing to 
sacrifice to the doubles of their dead relatives, those sepa- 
rated member* of the society begin to werifioe on their own 
account to the traditional god. Among the ancient Scan- 
dinavians " every father of a family was a priest in his own 
house," where ho sacrificed to Odin. Similarly among the 
Homeric Groeiia. While chiefs mil public eecrificee to tb c 
gods, sacrifices and prv.yers wore made to them by private 
penoni.in Addition to the eecrifioei mtde to own eccct* 
tore. Tbe like was tho case with the Romans. And oven 
among the Hebrews, prohibited from worshipping ancestors, 
the existence of public propitiators of Jahveh did cot exclude 
- the competence of every Israelite" to perform propitiatory 
rites: the nomadic habits preventing concentration of tbe 
priestly function. 
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Phenomena of this kind, however, manifestly belong to a 
more advanced stage and not to that first stage in which, as 
wc see, tho genesis of tho god and the priest are concurrent. 



} 005. Thus, then, the ghost-theory, which explains the 
multitudinous phenomena of religion in general, explains 
also tho genesis of the priestly function, and tho original 
onion of it with the governing function. 

Propitiations of the doubles of dead men, made at first by 
all their relative* and afterwards by heads of families, cotne 
to bo somewhat distinguished when made by the head of tho 
most jx>xrcrful funiW. With predominance of tha 

powerful family, and conception of the ghost of its deceased 
head as superior to other ghosts, there arises the wish, at first 
in some, then in more, and than in all, to propitiate him. 
And this wish eventually general* the habit of making 
offerings and prayers to him through his ruling descendant, 
whose priestly character thus becomes decided. 

We have now to observe bow, with the progress of social 
evolution, the sacerdotal function, though for a long timo 
retained and occasionally exercised by the political head, 
cornea to be performed more and more by proxy. 
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5 606. I» » 480 and 604. 1 have drawn conclusions from 
Ac fact, obvious a priori and illustrated everywhere, that wiA 
izKcnMo of ft chief's territory, there comes m aoctuaaletioQ 
of bonnees which ncoanitatea the employment of assistants ; 
whence follows As habit of frequently, and at length per- 
xnanently, deputing one or other of his fractious, such fti 
gtncml, judge, etc. Among the Amedeos thus deputed, 
more or lass frequently, is that of piest 

That such deputation takes place under pressure of affairs, 
civil or military, we see in the case of the Romans. As As 
kings could not always attend to Ae sacrifices, haring often 
to make war, Numa (who performed, accenting to Livy, Ae 
majority of An sacerdotal offices) " tnMiaiint flamcna to 
replace Ae kings when As latter were absent;" and, adds 
M. Coulangea, "Ana Ae Roman priesthood was only an 
emanation from Ae primitive royalty.” How causes of this 
kind operate in simple societies, we are shown by a sentence 
in Mr. MacDonald's account of Ae Blantyru negroes. He 
aaya : — ' If the chief is from borne his wife will act [ss priest), 
and if boA are absent, his younger brother.” As occurring in 
s ruder society where Ae blood-relstionshipof Ae chief to the 
god is still recognized, this case show* us, better than that of 
Ae Romani, how a priesthood normally originatea. 

This vicarious priest-ship of Ae younger brother, here 
arising temporarily, in oAer cases becomes permanent. Of 
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tho New Zealander*, who liave in many ca*«a chief* who are 
at the seme time prieste, wc read that in other caeca the 
brother of the chief is prieet. In the Mexican empire - the 
high-pneat in the kingdom of Acolhuaean [and in that of 
Tlacupao] »u, according to some hiatoriana, alwayi the 
aeoond son of tho king.” So. too. in anciont Pam “ thoy had 
a high priest, who waa an uncle or brother of the long, or at 
leaat a legitimate member of the royal family." As this last 
case shows, whan the ruling man, still “zeroising the priestly 
function on great oocaaioni, doe* not invariably make hi* 
younger brother hie depaty on ordinary occasions, the office 
of high-priest still habitually falls to seme blood-relation. 
Thus of the Xhonda we read that - the chief civil and sacer- 
dotal offices appear originally to have bean united, or, at 
least, to have been always held by members of the chief 
patriarchal family.” In Tahiti, where the king frequently 
personified the god, receiving the offerings brought to tho 
temple and the prayers of the supplicant*, and where ho 
wee sc roc times the prieet of tho nation, " the highest sacer- 
dotal dignity waa often poaseeaed by some member of the 
reigning family " Dupuis tell* ua that one of tho priceta of 
A ab antoc belonged to the " king's own family." Among tho 
Maya nati on s of Amarioa “ the high-prieets ware members of 
the royal families.” And in ancient Egypt there existed a 
kindred connexion. The king himself being high-pricst, it 
wils natural the priesthood should include soma of 
hi* rclativos; and Bnigscb, speaking of the higb-prieata of 
Pub. says — " We find among their number princes of the 
hlood xoyaL As an example we nay nano the prince 
K ham us, a favourite son of Ramses LL" 
la some cases the priestly functions of the hood man are 
perform <xl by a female relative. Among the Dam area the 
chiefs daughter is priestess ; and, “ besides attending to the 
sacrifices, it is her duty to keep up the ‘ holy fire.’ * On 
appointed occasions among tho Dehomans, sacrifice* are 
brought to the tomb (presumably of a king) and - before tho 
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tomb, a Tanrino priestess, of blood-royal, offer* up to the 
Qh«t a prayer." Similarly in Ancient Pern, a chief priestess 
who wu one of the virgin* of the Sun, and who was regarded 
u hi* principal wife, * wu either the sister or the daughter 
of the ruler.” On reading that among tho Chibchas, with 
the priest* • u with tho curiquee. tho lister* son inherited." 
we may b aspect that usages of this kind were consequent on 
descent in the female line. Among the Damaras this law of 
descent is still in force ; it wu manifestly at ono time tho 
law among the Peruvians; and the high political position of 
women among the Dahomans suggests that it wu once th* law 
.vith them alw. Further reason for assuming this cause is 
supplied by the fhet that in Dahomey and Peru, the priestly 
organisation in general is largely officered by women ; and 
that in Madagascar too, where descent is in the female line, 
there are women-priesta. Obviously the transition from the 
usage of tracing deeoent through females to that of tracing 
descent through males, or tho mixture of peoples respectively 
recognising there unlike law* of descent, will cause cat i ca- 
lifs ; u instance that shown ns by the Karens, whore village 
priests are males, but who, in their family ancestor-worship, 

■ require that the officiating priest shall be a woman, the 
oldeat of the family." 

This deputation of priestly functions to members of a 
ruling family, usual in early stages, may bo considered the 
uormal differentiation ; since the god being the apoheosired 
onceewr, the sacrifice made to him continue to be the sacri- 
fices made by descendants. Even where descent is not real, 
or has ceased to be believed, it is still pretended ; ■» in 
E^ypC, where tho habitually claimed kinship with a 
god, and where, by consequent*, members of his family vrere 
hypothetically of divine descent. 

5 607. But while this is distinguishable as the usual origin 
of a priesthood, there are other origins. In a preceding 
chapter we saw that there is at the outset uo deer distinction 
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between tha medicice-man acd the priest. Though tha one 
is a driver away of spirit* rather than a propitiator of them, 
while the other treat* them as friends rather than enemies, 
yet either occasionally adopt* tho policy of the other. The 
priest nmotima plays the part of exordsor and the modi- 
one-man endeavours to ippeaae ; instance the A astral ion 
medicine-man described in $ 534. Among the Ostyakt the 
shamans, who ore medicino-mon, era also ■ intermediate™ 
between the people and their gods." The business of a 
Gond medicine-man is " to exorcise evil spirits, to interpret 
tho wishes of tho fetish, to compel rain, and so on." And the 
same men who, among the Kukis, have to pacify a god who 
is angry and has caused disease, are often supposed to 
abuse " tho influence they poetess with supernatural agent*." 
Evidently there is hare indicated anothor origin of a priest- 
hood. 

Especially in cases where tho medicine- man is suppeoed 
to obtain fer the tribe certain benefit* by controlling the 
weather through tho agency of supernatural beings, does he 
participate in the character of priest. On recalling the case 
of Samuel, who while a judge over Israel also offered sacrifice 
to Jthveh os a priest and also controlled the weather by his 
influence with Jahvoh (thus uniting the offices of ruler, 
priest and weather-doctor), we are shown how a kindred 
union of functions may in other esses similarly arise. Such 
facts as that among the Obbo tha chief is also tho rain- 
maker, and that Sechsla, king of the Beohuanas, practises 
- rain-magic," beside* re-inforcing the evidence given in } 474 
that supposed power over supernatural beings strengthen* tho 
hands of political beads, shows also that, as having the func- 
tion of obtaining from the supernatural beings benefits for 
tho aociety, they in *o far fulfil the priestly office. 

In other cases there arise within the tribe the worships of 
apotheosized persons who were not related to the apotheosized 
chief; but who, for acme reason or other, have left behind 
awe-inspiring reputations. Hislop tells us of a Gond who 
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bouts of miraculous powers, sr.d who "has erected a sacred 
mound to the mane* of his father, who to similarly gifted, 
end he uses the ewe which attaches to this spot as a means 
Of extorting money from the deluded Qaeen " — money partly 
spent In offerings to “ his deified ancestor : " the rest being 
appropriated by himself, And Sir Alfred LyaH in hit 
Atiatie Studio, variously illatfratea this rpo radio origin of 
new deities severally apt to ong-.iiatc priesthoods. 

Hence it seems inferable that in early stngas there occa- 
sionally arise men not descended from the chief a ancestor, 
who acquire qoui-priestly characters, and may even succeed 
in scpplanting priests of normal origin. Especially is such 
usurpation Likely to happen where by migration or by war, 
there have been produced fragments of the society which do 
not con tain within themselves descendants of the traditional 
god. 



$ 608. So long os there continues undivided, a community 
of which the deceased founder bos become the village god, 
propitiated on behal f of his descendants by the nearest 
of kin among thorn, who also serves as intermediator for 
other heads of f a m i l i e s respectively worshipping their 
ancestors, no advance in the development of a priesthood is 
likely to take place. But when increase of numbers neces- 
sitates faring, tbaro comes a further differentiation. How 
this arises ws are well shown by a statement of Andertson 
concerning the Domains:— ‘ A portion of such fire [sacred 
fire] is also given to the head man of a kraal, whan about to 
remove from that of the chief. Tto duties of a vestal then 
devolve upon the daughter of the emigrant - Evidently 
where a dead ruler, or other remarkable member of the tribe, 
lias become a traditional god, so well established that pro- 
pitiation of him has bocome imperetive, migrating portions of 
the tribe, carrying their cult with them, must have someone 
to perform the rites on their behslf Always the probability 
is that the detached group contains men akin to the chief of 
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the parent tribe, end therefore descendants, direct or collateral, 
of the worshipped god ; and os one of these, in virtue of 
greatest ago or nearest relationship, the function ii likely to 
fall. And since the reason! which determine this choice tend 
also to detemino inheritance of the function, the genesis of 
a priestly caste becomes intelligible. light is thrown on the 
matter by Hialop's statement that though the Gemot are 
without priests, there are ‘ some men who, from supposed 
superior powers, or In consequence of their hereditary con- 
nection with a earned spot, are held to be entitled to take 
the lead in worship." The course which change in aomo 
cases takes is shown us by the SinUla. Hunter says— 
■Two of the tribe* hare bow repedally d*vot*d tbamrelre* to reli- 
gioo, tad fom-h a lug. majority of tlx prireta One of these repew. 
mn the Mate religion, founded on the baity teaia, and adoinktered 
by the drereodanta of the fifth *on 1 .th* original family priest. ... In 
■coo plaore, putieulariy In tU north, the dureadacta of the reread 
eon ... are held to make better prireta than thore of the fifth. .. . 
They are for the Best pert prophet., dirinen, and oStdaiing Lerilre 
of forest or ether •hrinre, t.prereUlng demon. worehlp ; and in only a 
in p^cre do they take the pkee cf the fifth tribe.’ 

Not only by the spread of a growing tribe into now 
liabitata, are there thus produced condition! which further 
the growth of a priesthood ; bat kindred conditions are pro- 
duced by the spread of a conquering tribe, ond tho establish- 
ment of its members u rulers over subordinate triboa. 
While it baa to oeUMiih load governments, it has also to 
establish local ministrations of the cult it brings with it The 
case of the Peruviana may be taken as typical. Tho Yn ca- 
rte*. over-running indigenous nceeand leaving their religions 
intact, aimply superposed thdr own religion. Hence the 
need for dijpemed repreeentativos of it “ The principal prieet 
(or bishop) in each province was an Ynca, who took rare that 
the sacrifices and ceremonies should be in conformity with 
those of the metropolitan." Now since the Ynca- religion was 
a worship of the Sun, regarded os ancestor; and since his 
supposed most dirot descendant, tho king himself, woo high- 
priest on important occasions, whilo tho other chief priests 
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were “til Yncas of the blood royal;” it becomre dour that 
of | local priesthood of Yoos-blood, illue- 
trotss th« development of a priestly canto from the oncotor- 
worshipping members of ft conqueror's family. 



§ 609. In verification of the foregoing conclusion*, some 
evidence might be added showing that in tribes which lead 
peaceful lives, and in which considerablo advances have 
been made without the cata b lis hm ent of strong personal 
government*, and therefore without the rise of apocheosiied 
chiefs serving ss village gods, there is bat a feeble marking 
off of the priest-clans. Among the Bodo and Dhimils, for 
e» ample, tbe priestly office is not hereditary, and is parti- 
cipated in by the olden of the people. 

It is scarcely practicable, however, sad would not bo very 
profitable, to trace further this rise of a priesthood. Influ- 
ences of sundry kinds tend ersryw bare to complicate, in one 
way or other, the primitive course of development While 
rrc see thtft worshipping tbe spirit of the dead chief, at first 
carried on by his heir, is in his heir’s absence deputed to a 
younger brother — whilo we tee that temporary assumption of 
the function by a brother or other member of the family, 
tends to become per mac ent where the bon mm of the chief 
increases— while we ace that migrating parts of a tribe, are 
habitually accompanied by some of tho village god’s direct 
or collateral who carry with them the cult and 

perform its rites, and that where conquest of adjacent com- 
munities leads to an extension of rule, political and eccle- 
siastical, member* of tl>o ruling family become local priests ; 
we find at work sundry causa which reader this process 
irregular. Besides the influence which the chief or his 
priestly relative is supposed to have with powerful super- 
natural beings, there is the competi n g infl u enc e ascribed to 
the sorcerer or rain-maker. Occasionally, too, the tribe is 
joined by in i mmigrant stranger, who, in virtue of superior 
knowledge or arts, excitra awe; and an additional cult may 
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mull either from hi* touchings, or from his own spotlvccaia. 
Moreover, * louder of * migrating portion of the tribe, 
if in *omo way specially distinguished, is likely at death to 
bocome himaolf the object of a worship competing with the 
traditional worship, and perhtpa initiating another priesthood. 
Fluctuating conditions are thus apt, even in early stage*, to 
produce various modifications in eccleaisatiatl organisation. 

But the complications thus resulting are small compared 
with others which they foreshadow, and to which w# may 
now turn our attention. 




CHAPTER VIL 
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J 610. Auuad? in the preceding chaptere the rudimentary 
form of a polytheiotio priesthood has been exhibited. Pa 
wherever, with the worship of an apotheoeired founder d 
the tribe, there co-exist in the component families of tlx 
tribe, worships of their respective ancestor*, there it ai 
undevelopod polytheism and on incipient priesthood appro 
priaio to it. In the minda of the people there is no contrail 
in kind the xmdi&tingaiAlitd gbou And the di&tin* 

guiihed gbaata ; but only a contra* in power. In the lire! 
stage. os in later and higher itagei, we have a greater super- 
natural being amid a number of leaaer aupernatoral being*; 
all of them propitiated bj like oteervoneca 
The rise of that which is commonly distinguished as 
polytheism, appear* to mult in uveral ways ; of which two 
may bo named as the more important 
The first of them is a concomitant of the division and 
spreading of tribes which outgrow their means of aubaiatcnce. 
Within each separated sub- tribe eventually arises tome dis- 
tinguished chief or medicine-man, whoso greatly-feared 
ghost, propitiated not by his descendants only but by other 
membra of the sub-tribe, becomes a new local god; and 
where there survives the cult which the sub-tribe brought 
with it, there will, in addition to the worship of the more 
ancient god common to the spreading cluster of sub-tribe* 
grow up in each sub-tnbo the worship of a more modem god 
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peculiar to it Trace* of this process we End in many piece*. 
Whet wo reel of tic Malagasy may bo instanced as typioaL 
They hero god* who belong “ reipertirelv to different tribe* or 
divisions of the natives, or.d ero suppoKd to bo the guardian* 
end benefecton, or the titular gods, of these particular dans 
or tribes. Four of these ero considered superior to all 
others'*— are public or national goda And Ellis adds that 
the gods of one province have littlo weight or authority 
with people cf another province. As a case remote fa time 
may be named that of the ancient Egyptians. The comes, 
or original divisions of which Egypt «u composed, were "of 
the highest antiquity " : their limit* being very exactly de- 
fined fa inscription* borne by the most ancient monumental 
structures u Rich district had a chief place where the 
[hereditary] governor resided, and enjoyed the protection 
end the colt of a «ped*l divinity, the aenctuaiy of which 
formed the centre of the religion* worship of the district.'' 
That kindred evidence is furnished by scocnntj of other 
ancient peoples need* no showing! Of coarse along with 
this process goes the rise of priesthoods devoted some to 
the local and some to the general colta, with oonaequent 
differences in dignity. Thus of Egyptian priest* we read : — 
“Soma also, whs wu* attached to the rervire of etrtain dirirdtm, 
held a reck far abort tha ml ; and tha priaat* cl tha great godi were 
looked upon with far grreUr coosidtreUoa lhaa Ibore of the muior 
daltiaa In uct promere and towns, there who balougtd to parti- 
oalar teopire were in greater repot* than othare* 

A geneeis cf polytheism, and of polytheistic priesthoods, 
equally important with, or perhaps more important than, the 
foregoing, but frequently, as in the last esse, scarcely distin- 
guishable from it, accompanies conquest The over-runnings 
of tribe by tribe and nation by nation, which have been 
everywhere and always going on, have necessarily tended to 
impose one cult upon another; each of them already fa 
most cases mado composite by earlier processes of like kind 
Not destroying the worships of tha conquered, the con- 
queror* bring in their own worships— either carrying them on 
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tfflong thfimiclree only, or making lie conquered job in 
them ; but in either cue multiplying the varieue* of priest*. 
The survival of cults that were of Pelaagian origb amid 
thoee of tho Greeks, supplies an tarly instance in Europe ; 
and later instances are supplied by the Romani “A* a 
conquering stato Bomo was constantly aleorbing the reli- 
gions of the tribes it conquered. On besieging a town, the 
Romans used solemnly to evoke the deities dwelling in it." 
The process was illustrated in aarient American societies. 
■ The high-prioets of Merioo were the heads of their religion 
only among tho Mexicans, and not with respect to the 
other conquered nations : these . . . m ai nta in ing their priest- 
hood independent." Similarly in Peru. 

-TU Yd* did not dapriv. tl» ofcUs of 0>r!r kvd«Up. but hi. 
ddrpU lived ia the vallty, and tbs natives ■«. ocdarwl to worship 
tbs tun. Thus a temple was bsL’t, and reuiy virgins and priaat. to 
eslsbrsto festivals redded ia it But, ootwitbeuadiag that thla 
tSQpla of tbs sun was to preeminently -Obliged, tbs astir* did 
not cram to worship also in tbeir aacieot UKjiis of CYiccbarraiai • 

Of additional but less important causes of complication, 
three mey be named. The spreading reputations of local 
deities, end the oonsequeut establishment of temples to 
them in places to which they do not belong, is one of these 
cause*. A good example is that of /Kwulapius; the worship 
of whom, es it local ancestor and medicine-man, originated 
in Perjpmoo, but. along with hie growth into a deity, 
spread East and West, and eventually bectune established 
in Rome. Another additional cause, well illustrated in 
ancient Egypt, ia tlio deification of powerful persons who 
establish priesthoods to mi nil ter to their ghosts. And a 
third is tho occasional apotheosis of these who, for aomo 
reason or other strike the popular imagination as remark- 
able. Ibis is even now active in India. Sir Allred Lyall 
has exemplified it m his Asiatic St edits. 

i 61 L The frequent gondii of new wnrehipi end con- 
ticued co-existence of many worships, severally haring their 
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priesthoods, though quite normal u wo here aw, appear* to 
many persons anomalous. Carrying back modem ideas 
to the interpretation of ancient usages, writers comment on 
the * tolerance " shown by tho Homans in loo ring intact tko 
religions of the peoples conquered by them. But considered 
from their point of view instead of from oar point of view, 
this treatment of local gods and their priests was quite 
natural If everywhere, from ancestor-worship as tho root, 
there grow np worships of known founders of tribes and 
traditional progenitors of entire local races, it follows that 
conqueror* will, as a matter of course, recognize tlio local 
worships of the conquered while bringing in their own. Tho 
corollary from the univenally-«*cpted belief is that tho gods 
of the vanquished are just as real as those of the victors.- 

Sundry interpretations are yielded. Habitually in the 
ancient world, conquerors and settler* took measures to pro- 
pitiate the local gods. All they heard about them fostered 
tho belief that they were powerful in their ^respective 
localities, and might bo mischievous if no: prayed to or 
thanked. Henc*, probably, tho fact that tho Egyptian NeMa 
sacrificed to Apollo on the occasion of his victory over 
Joaiah, king of Judah. Hence, to take n case from a remote 
region, the fact that the Peruvian Yncofl, themselves Sun- 
worahippera, nevertheless provided sacrifices for the various 
Kvatnt of tho oonqnered people*, " because it was feared 
that if any were omitted they would be enraged end would 
punish tho Ynca." 

Co-existence of different cult* is in some cases maintained 
by the belief that while tho allegiance of each nun to his 
particular deity or deities is obligatory, be is not required, or 
not permitted, to worship tho deities belonging to fellow- 
cit Irena of different origin. Thus in early timne in Greece, 
•• by tbo combination of various forma of religions worship 
Athens had become the capital, and Attica one united whole. 
But . . . Apollo still rem ai n ed a god of the nobility, and 
his religion a wall of separation. . . . According to the 
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plan of Solon this «u to bo changed. ... To every free 
Athenian belonged behoeforth tho right and the duty of 
sacrificing to Apollo" 

All which facta mala it clear that not only the genesis of 
polytheism bat tho long survival of it, and consequent 
persistence of priesthoods dovoted to different gods, are 
sequences of primitive oncestcr-worehiix 



§ 812. But whOa, during early stage* of polytheism, 
overt efforts at subjugation of one cult by another are not 
conspicuous, there habitually arises a competition which 
is the firut step towards subjugation. 

A feeling like that occasionally displayed by bays, boast- 
ing of the strengths of thoir respective fathers, prompts men 
in early stages to exaggerate the powere of their ancestors, is 
compared with tho powers which tho ancestors of others 
displayed j and concerning tho relative greatness of the 
deified progenitors of their tribes, there sro certain to ariso 
disputes This state of things was exemplified in Fiji when 
first described by missionariea: "each district contending for 
the superiority of its own divinity." Evidently among tho 
Hebrews an implied belief, eppoeed to the beliefs of adjacent 
peoples, was— our god is greater than yonr god. Without 
denying the existence of other gods than their own, tho 
superiority of their own was asserted, fn Greece, too, tho 
religious molilioo among cities, Mid tho dosire to cxcito 
envy by the numbers of men who flocked to oacriflca to 
their respective deities, implied a struggle between cults — a 
struggle conducive to inequality. Influences such as those 
which caused supremacy of the Olympian festivals above 
kindred festivals, were ever tending among the Greeks to give 
am gods and thoir minister a higher stolus Ilian others. 
Religion being under its primary upcct tho expresaion of 
allegiance — an allegiance shown first to tho living patriarch 
or conquering hero and afterwords to his ghost; it is to be 
expected thst causes which modify tho degree and extent of 
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allegiance to tho Imd man while olive, will similarly modify 
the alltgionco to bis ghost after his death. How closely con- 
nected are the two kinds of fealty we see in each a fact as 
thst at a Santal marriage, the bride most give np her clan 
and its gods for these of her husband : reminding ns of the 
representation made by Naomi to Rath — * thy sister-in-law 
is gone task unto her people, and unto her gods;" and the 
rejoinder of Bath — “ thy people shall be my people, and thy 
god my god.” 

So | tmderstaoding the matter, we eee how it naturally 
happens that jest as the subjects of a living chief, for one 
reason or another dissatisfied with his rule, will some of 
them desert him and attach themselves to a neighbouring 
chief (§452); so, among a polytheistic people, this or that 
motiro may prompt decrease in the number of devotees at 
one god's temple and increase those at the temple of another. 
Disappointments like those which lead to the beating of their 
idols by savages, when in return for sacrifices the idols have 
not given what was wonted, will, among peoples yomewhai 
more advanced, cause alienation from a deity who has proved 
obstinate, and propitiation of a deity who U is hoped will be 
more conceding. Even at tho present day, we are shown by 
the streams of pilgrims to lo aides, how the spread of belief 
in somo alleged man-el may initiate a new worahip, or re- 
inforce an old one. As with saints eo with gode— there result 
gradatio ns . Political influences, again, occasionally oondr.ee 
to the elevation of somo cults above others. Speaking of 
Greece, Curtin* says : — 

“Another religion! wevihip whi* the Tyrants relatd to a on impart 
once *u Uoi <£ Diooyiua. Hi > (od cd tha preautry is everywhere 
oppreed to the (ode o( the knightly ho—, and — tWore fa.tx.rel 
by all rolare who endaavoared to break the power of the arutocreey.* 

Chiefly, however, inequalities among tho ascribed powers 
of gods, where many co-exist, are duo to cocqneata. Militant 
activities, which establish gradations of rank among tho living, 
niw establish gradations of rank among the worshipped dead. 
Habitually mythologies tell of victories achieved by the gods ; 
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habitually they deecribo fight* among tha god* themselves ; 
and habitually they depict the chief god aa the one «bo 
acquired tnpremacy by fore*. Theae axe juat the txaiu of a 
pantheon molting from the apotheoaia of oonqncring in- 
vaders, and from the usurpation* flow and then witnemed 
among their leaders. And evidently tho subjugation of 
people# one by another, and consequent elevation of one 
pantheon abovo another, must be a chief cauae of difference* 
among the powers of the m«jor and minor deities, and of 
oontisau in importance among their respective culte and 
priesthood*. 

{ 613. Eventually there mult* under favouring condition* 
a gravitation toward* monotheism. It ia true that for a long 
time there mny continue in the mind* of a polytheistic people, 
a fluctuating conflict among tho belidh respecting the relative 
power* of their god*. Of the ancient Aryans. Professor Max 
Mailer writes— "It would be easy to fiml. in tho numerous 
hymn* Of tbs Veda, possegua in which aim oat every single 
god ia represented aa supreme and absolute. . . . Agni is 
colled the ruler of the universe; . . . Indra ia celebrated 
as the strongest god. ... and the bonlen of one of the 
songs . . . is . . . Indra is greeter than all. Of Soma it h 
said that ... ho conquer* every one." Of tho Egyptian 
goda too, a like fact is stated. The exaggerated language of 
wonhippera attributes now to this of them and now to that, 
and sometimes to a living king, a grealnres ao transcendent 
that not only all other things bat all other gods exist through 
him. 

Bet tho position of "father of god* and men" become* 
eventually aettled in tho mind* of helm* era; and if sub- 
sequently usurped, the usurpation does not di m i n iah tho 
tendency toward* monotheism bat increases it; since there 
results the idea of a divinity more powerful than was before 
believed in How recognition of superiority in a conquering 
people, and by implication in their god*, tend* to dwarf tho 




god b of tho conquered, the ancient Peruviana show. Gar- 
cilasso tells us that Indian tribes are said to hare some- 
times submitted from admiration of tho higher culture of 
the Yncos: the obligation to join in tho Ynoaa’ worship 
being one of the concomitant*. Then of the Yncaa thorn- 
selves, Herrera says — 

•Wbm t hoy saw the Spaniards males Arches cm Centals, and take 
•ham away whoa the Bridge was finish'd, they all ran away, thinking 
the Bridge would t.U; bat whin they sew it stand fa*. and the 
Spaniard, walk on it, a Cacique mid, It is hot JaWoe to serve theee 
Xsn, who are the Children of tboSun.* 

Evidently the. attitude thus displayed conduced to accept- 
ance of tho Spaniards’ beliefs and worship, Aod such mental 
conquests often repeated in the evolution of societies, tend 
towards the absorption of local and minor oonceived super- 
natural agents in greater and more general one*. 

Especially is such nbmwp ti on farthered when one who, as 
a living ruler, was distinguished by his passion for subju- 
gating adjicent peoples, leaves at death unfulfilled groject* of 
cooqufdt, ted b&s ghost pvooiuitcd by extending hit 
dominion. As shown by a preceding extract, this was the 
case with the Assyrian gc*i Ashur (§ 600) ; and it was so, too, 
with the Hebrew god Jshveh: witness Dent- xx, 10—18. 



“Wh*s tboa rniMt nigh aeto • city to fight against It, then 
proclaim psora onto it Aod It ahull ba, If It make ihre antnr erf 
pxe, and open unto the*. than it shsll ba, that ah tha pvophj that is 
found therein shall ba Utbalariee unto tbae, and thay ahaU serve that. 
And if It male a no peaot with thae, but win make war again*, 
thee, then thou ahalt besiege its and when the Lord thy Ood hath 
delivered it into thine hands, then ahalt smite every male thereof with 
tha edge cd the swonL ... Bat of the eitua of these people, which 
tho Lord thy Ood doth give thee for an Inheritance, thon ahalt aaro 
alive nothing that breethath : Bet thon ahalt utterly destroy them.' 

From the beginning we are shown that, setting out with the 
double of tho ordinary dead man. jealousy is a cliamcteriatio 
ascribed to supernatural beings at large. Q beets not duly 
sacrificed to are conceived as m ali ci ous, and os apt to wrestc 
vongcauco on survivors; gods whoso shrines have been no- 
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glected and whose festivals do not bring dee offerings, are said 
to be angry, and ore oonaidered the causers of disasters ; whiio 
if one of them is deriTed from a ruler whose lore of power 
was insatiable, and whose ghost is oonaidered a jealous god, 
tolerating no recognition of others, he tends, if his devotees 
become predominant, to originate a worship which suppresses 
other worships. 

Of course with such an adranoe towards monotheism there 
goes an edvanoe towards unification of priesthoods. The 
official propitiators of minor deities dwindle away and dis- 
appear; while the official propitiators of the deity who has 
come to be regarded as the most powerful, or as the posses- 
sor of all power, become established everywhere. 

$ Old. These influences conspiring to evolve monotheism 
out of polytheism are reinforced by one other— the influence 
of advancing culture and accompanying speculative capacity. 
Molina says that the Ynca Ynpanqui "was of such door 
understanding “ as to conclude that the Sun could not be 
the creator, but that there must be "someone who directs 
him;" and bo ordered temples to be erected to this inferred 
creator. So again in Mexico, “ Sexabuati. lord of Tezcuco,’ 
disappointed in his prayers to the established idols, concluded 
that " there must be some god, invisible end unknown, who 
is the universal creator;" and be built a nine-storied temple 
"to tbo Unknown God, the Causo of Causes." Here, among 
peoples unallied to them, we find results like tboeo shown 
ns by the Greeks. In ‘the Platonic dialogues, along with 
repudiation of tbo gross conceptions current among the un- 
cultured, there went arguments evidently implying »n advanoj 
towards monotheism. And on comparing the ideas of the 
Hebrew prophets with those of primitive Hebrews, and these 
of meet co-existing Hebrews, it beoomes dear that mental 
progress operated os a part cause of Jewish monotheism. 

It may be observed, too, that once having been set np, 
the change towards monotheism goes on with increasing 
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momentum amccg the highest intelligence*. A supremacy 
of one supernatural agent haring bocome established, there 
fellow* the thought that what power other supernatural 
: gents exereiso ia exorcised by permission. Presently they 
rome to be conceived as deputies, entrusted with powers 
not their own ; and in proportion as the Cause of Causes 
grows more predominant in thought, the secondary causes 
fade from thought. 



{ 615. Rightly to conceive the evolution of monotheism 
and its accompanying ecclesiastical institutions, wa must 
take note of several influences which qualify it 
The earlier tendencies towards the rise of a supreme deity 
are opt to prove abortive. Just at during the first stages of 
social integration, a predominant headship is often bat tem- 
porary. and the power acquired by a conquering chief ia fre- 
quently loet by Iris succesior ; so on ascribed headship among 
the gods is commonly not lasting. For this we may eoo more 
reason* than one. The double of a dead man, at first 

conceived as existing temporarily, becomes conceived as per- 
manently existing only where circumstances favour remem- 
brance ci him ; and in like m an ner supremacy among ghosts 
or gods, require* for its maintenance that traditions shall be 
well preserved, and the social atate lend itself to orderly 
observances In many places these conditions are in- 
adequately fulfilled. Remarking upon the fading of traditions 
among the Comanches, Schoolcraft eaja— “ I question if tbo 
names of any of their chief* of the fourth generation 
decoding are retained among them;" and whoa, in 1770, 
Cook touched on the shored of New Zealand within fifteen 
miles of the place visited by Tasman a hundred and twenty- 
eight years before, he found no tradition of the event. 
So that though everywhere the original tendency ia for 
the olden known progenitor to become the chief god; yet, 
u we are shown by tlut Unkulunkula of the Zulus, this 
headship of the supernatural bemga is sp; to fsde from 
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memory, and later headships only to be regarded. A 

further aun militating against an anclianged pantheon, ii 
Ute nee of Bnipn, ar of man who, by their suooeates in 
war or other achievement*, ao impress themselves on the 
popular mind as to make relatively weak the impressions 
derived from traditions of earlier deified men. The acquire- 
ment of supremacy by Kroon over Uranus, and again by 
Zeus over Krone*, serve as illustration* And during times 
in which sptXbeoeis is an ordinary process, there is an evident 
tendency to such substitution* Yet another 

analogy between the changes of celestial headships and the 
ch&ngre of terrettrial headships, aay bo luspsowL Whsc 
dealing with political institutions, we saw that powe r is apt 
to lapea from the hands of a supremo ruler into the hands of 
a chief minister, through whom all information comes and 
all ordera are issued. Similarly, a secondary supernatural 
being regarded as intercessor with a chief supernatural 
being, and constantly appealed to by wceahippera in that 
capacity, bttzat lia M * uj become predominant* Among 
Roman Catholics '-he Virgin, habitually addressed in prayers, 
tends to occupy the foreground of consciousness ; the title 
■Mother of God* dimly suggests s tort of supremacy; and 
now in the Vatican may be soon s picture in which oho is repre- 
sented at a higher elevation than the persons of the trinity. 

Another fact to be noted respecting the evolution of mono- 
theisms out of polytheisms— a fact congruous with the hypo- 
thesis that they are thus evolved, but not congruous with other 
hypotheses — is that they do not become complete ; or, at lract, 
do not maintain their purity. Already I h*ve referred to 
the troth, obvious enough though habiicolly ignored, that the 
Hebrew religion, nominally monotheistic, retained a large 
infusion of polytheism. Archangels eieraiing powers in 
their respective spheres, and capable even of rebellion, 
were practically demi-goda ; answering in fact, if not in nano, 
to the inferior dairies of other pantheon* Moreover, of the 
derived creeds, that distinguished as trinitarian is partially 
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polytheirtic ; and in the mystery ploys of the Middlo Ages 
marki of polytheism were still more diatinot Nay, oven 
belief in a devil conceived as an independent supernatural 
being, implies surviving polytheism. Only by Unitarians of 
tho advanced type, and by those who are called theists, is a 
pure iiiouoUieuua accepted. 

Further, wo may remark that where polytheism under 
its original form has been suppressed by a monotheism more 
or law complete, it habitually revives under a now form. 
Though the followers of Mahomet shed their own blood and 
the blood of others, to establish everywhere the wonhip 
of one god, tho worship of minor gods has grown up afresh 
among them. Xot only do the Bedouins make sacrifices 
at saints' tombs, hut among njoro civilised Mahometans there 
it worship of their deceased holy men at ahrinos erected 
to them. Similarly, throughout mediaval Christendom, 
canonised priests and monks formed a new’ class of minor 
deities. As now in Fiji “ nearly every chief has a god in 
whom he puts special trust;" to, a few contones bock, every 
knight had a patron saint to whom he looked for euccour. 

That modifications of Ecclesiastical Institutions result from 
causes of this kind, is sufficiently shown by the fact, so 
f a m i l i ar that we do not obeerve its significance, that church** 
are named after, or dedicated to, saints ; and that such 
churches ■ as were built over the grave of any martyr, or 
called by his name to- preserve the memory of him, had 
usually the distinguishing title of Jfartyriun, or Cvtftmo, or 
Memaria, given them for that particular reason." It may, 
indeed, bo alleged that these usage* were rather survivals 
than revivals; sinoo, as Mosbeim says, the early Christian 
biahops deliberately adopted them, believing that “the people 
would more readily embrace Christianity" if they 'saw that 
Christ and the martyrs were worshipped in the same manner 
as formerly their gods were." But taken either way tho 
facts show that monotheism, and the sacerdotal arrangements 
proper to it, did not become complete. 
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} 616. TlD component institutions of each society habi- 
tually exhibit kindred traits of structure. Where the poli- 
tical organization is bat littlo developed, there is bat little 
development of the ecclesiastical organization ; while along 
with a central i zed coercive civil rale there gees a religions 
rule do leas ocutrelixcd iM coercive. Qoeliflcetioos of C hi t 
required to uiMt cLan^c* w t wd in the quo om 
by revolutions end in the other cose by substitutions of 
creeds, do not seriously affeot it Along with the restoration of 
equilibrium the alliance begins again to assert itself! 

Before contemplating ccclf sidaticnl hi&r&rchieo considered 
in themselves, let ns. then, note more specifically how these 
two org ani sati on s, originally identical, preserve for a long 
time a unity of nature consequent on their common origin. 



} 617. As above implied, this relation is primarily illus- 
trated by the cases in which, along with unsettled civil 
institutions there go unsettled religious institutions. The 
accounts given of the Higas by Ltewsrt and by Butler, which 
are to the effect that they ■ havo no laud of internal govern- 
ment," *nd have apparently no priesthood, show also that 
along with their disregard of human authority, they show 
extremely little respect to such gods as they recognize 
after a fashion: dealing with beings in the spirit-world 
as defiantly ss they do with living men. Of the Com inches. 

6 
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again, Schoolcraft, saying that "the authority of their chiefs 
is rather nominal than positive," also urs — “ I perceived no 
order of priesthood ... if they recognise any ecclesiastical 
authority whatever, ft resides in their chiefs." Evidently in 
the absence of established political headship, there cannot 
habitually arise rooognition of a deceased political head; and 
there i» consequently no place for an official propitiator. 

With the rise of the patriarchal typo of organisation, 
both of these governmental agencies assume their initial 
forma If, as in early stages, the father of a family, while 
domestic ruler, is also the oco who mikes offerings to the 
ancestral ghoetr-if the head of the clan, or chief of the 
village, while exercising political control also worships the 
spirit of the dead chief on behalf of others, as well at on his 
own behalf; it is clear that the ecclesiastical and political 
structures begin aa one and the tame : tho co-existing medicine- 
man being, as already shown, net a priest properly so-called. 
When, for instance, we reed of the Eastern Slavs that "it 
una customary among than for the bead of tho family or 
tho tribe to offer sacrifices on behalf of all beneath a sacred 
tree," we see that the civil and religious functions and their 
•gents are at first undifferentiated. Even where something 
like priests have arisen, yet if there is an undeveloped 
ruling agency they are but little distinguished frem others, 
and they have no exclusive powers : instance the Bodo end 
Dhiails. whose village heads have "a general authority 
of voluntary rather than coercive origin," and among whom 
elders “ participate the functions of the priesthood." Nomadio 
habits, while they hinder the development of a political 
organisation, also hinder the development of a priesthood; 
even when priests are distinguisEable as such. Tielc says of 
tho primitive Arabs that “the sanctuaries of tho various 
spirits and fetisLsa had their own hereditary ministers, who. 
however, formed no priestly caste." So, too, such physical 
characters of a habitat, and such characters of its occupants 
aa impede the massing of small groups into large once. 




maintain simplicity of the ecclesiastical structure, a of the 
political. Witness the Greeks, of whom Mr. Gladstone, 
remarking that the priest was never “a significant personage 
in Greece,” adds “ncr had the priest of any one place or 
deity, so far as wo know, any organ io connection with the 
priest cf any other ; so that if there were priests, yet there 
was not a priesthood." 

Conversely, along with that development of civil govern- 
ment which accompanies aorial intograticn, thorn usually 
goes a development of ecclesiastical government. From 
Polynesia wo may take, as on instance, Tahiti Here, along 
with the mnka of Icing, nobility, land-owners, and common 
people, there went eodi distinctions among the priests that 
each officiated in that rank only to which he belonged; 
and 'the priests of tbo national temples were a distinct 
class.' In Dahomey and Aahantee, along with a despotic 
government and a civil organisation having many grades 
there go orders of priests and priestesses divided into several 
classes. The ancient American states, too, exhibited a like 
qiii/m of traits. Their centralized and graduated political 
systems were accompanied by ecclesiastical systems which 
ncro analogous in complexity and subordination. And that in 
more advanced societies there has been something approach- 
ing to parallelism between the developments of tho agencies 
for civil role and religious rule, needs not to be shown 



To exclude misapprehension it may be as well to add that 
establishment of an ecclesiastical organisation separata from 
the political organisation, but akin to it in structure, appears 
to be largely determined by the rise of a decided distinction 
in thought between the affairs of this world and three of n 
supposed other world. Where the two are conceived as 
»vt«*lng in continuity, or as intimately related, the organiza- 
tions appropriate to tlieir respective administrations remain 
either identical or ins perfectly fl i^iw^uwW In ancient 
Egypt, where tho imagined tin between dead and living win 
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vary clcae, and where the union of civil and religion* funo- 
Cion* in tha king remained a real anion, "a chief priest, 
surrounded by a muncroua priesthood, govoraed each city." 
Iho Japanese, too, yield an instance. Along with ilia belief 
Tint Japan via ” the land of apiritual being* or kingdom 
of spirit*," and along with the anumption by the Mikado of 
power to promote deceased persona to higher rank* in their 
second lives (J S47;, there went tha trail that the Mikado’* 
court had rix grades of ecclesiastical ranks, and in this chief 
centre of rule, sacred and eeoular fonotione were originally 
fated: "among the ancient Japanese, government and 
religion were the same." Similarly in Chita, where the 
heavenly and the earthly are, as Hue point* out. *o little 
separated in conception, and where there is one authority 
common to tha two, the functions of the established religion 
•re discharged by men who are. at the same time, adminis- 
trators of civil affaire. Not only is the emperor supreme 
priest, but the four prime ministers “are lords epintual 
and temporal" If, aa Tide says, “ the Chinese ore remark- 
able for the oomplete absence of a priestly carte," it is 
beesuse, along with their universal and active aaceetcr- 
worship, they have presarvod that inclusion of the duties of 
prieat in the duties of ruler, which ancestor-worship in its 
simple form shows us. 



5 618. likeness between the ecclesiastical end political 
organizations where they have diverged, is largely due to 
their community of origin in the sentiment of reverence. 
Ready obedience to a terrestrial ruler is naturally accom- 
panied by ready obedience to a supposed celestial ruler ; and 
tho nature which favours growth of an ndminiKmUon enforc- 
ing the cne, favours growth o! an administration enforcing 
tho other. 

This connexion was well illcitrtUcd by the ancient Ameri- 
can societies In Mexico, along with an " odious despotism " 
and extreme suhmiuiveneas of the people, making possible 
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a ROternmentaJ organization to ramified that there was ft aub- 
sub-ruler for every twenty families, there went on immaoeely 
developed prirethood. Tonpiamada's estimate of 40,000 
temple* is thought by Oavigero to be greatly under the 
mark; and CSavigero says — " I should not think it rash to 
affirm, that there could not be lees than a million of priests 
throughout the empire an estimate made more credible 
by Herrera's statement that -every great Man hod ft Priest, 
or Chaplain." Similarly in Peru; where, with an nn- 
qualified ibcolatira of tht Ynctv, tnd t politico! officialism 
so vast and elaborate that one out of every ten men had 
command of the others, there was a religious offi ci ali sm no 
Ins extensive. Says Arriaga—" If one counts all the higher 
end lower officers, there is generally a minister for ten 
Indians or lass." Obviously in the moral natural of the 
Mexicans and Peruvians, lies the explanation of three 
parallelisms. People so politically servile as three ruled 
over by Mon tezu m a, who was " always carry'd on the 
Shoulders of Nob! omen," and whore onlsr was that "no 
Commoner was to look him in tho Poos, and if he did. 
d/d for it," were naturally people content to famish the 
number! sea victims annually sacrificed to th#sr gods, and 
ready con t inually to inflict on themselves propitiatory blood- 
lettings. And of court* the toffr l ipplit&cM for xsAintcMflcs 
of terrestrial and c el es t i a l subordination developed among 
them with little resistance in corresponding degrees; os they 
here done, too, in Abyssinia. In the words of Bruce, " the 
kings of Abyssinia ore above all laws;" and elsewhere he 
•ays “ there is no country in the world in which there on 
oo many churches aa in Abyssinia." 

Proof of tbs converse relation need not detain ns. It 
will suffice to indicate the contrast presented, both politically 
■iu4 twiwi « ■firstl y between the Greek societies contem- 
porary societies, to auggret that a social character unfavour- 
able to the growth of a large and consolidated regulative 
organization of thf had, is also unfavoanhSo to tlia 
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growth of a lirge and consolidated regulative orga niz ation 
of the ecclesiastical kind. 



§ 019. Along with increase of a priesthood in size. there 
hibitoally go those specializations which constitute it a 
hierarchy. Integration ia accompanied by differentiation. 

Let u* first note how the aimnltaneoos progrew of the two 
ia implied by the fact that while the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion ia at Srat leaa sharply marked off from tho political than 
it afterwards becomes, its own structures are less definitely 
distinguished from one another. Soya Tiele — 



•Hut the Egyptian r^gioe. tk. the Chinree. was originally cothicg 
Vat io organ l»*l ammiam, ia prored by the iastitutiooi of worahip. 
Ear*, t», eziewd no aidcair. pr.ally oaste. DetcandanU aacri&wJ 
to thair ano-ccn. tha o«rere of state to the epeeUl looti dirialt^ 
tha king to tha daitiaa of tha who', a own try. Not nil Uur did an 
order of aoibca and a regular priaathood ana*, and even tbaee aa a rule 
•ere not Wiitarj.- 

Again, we rend that among the nntient Romans— 

“Tha prireta warn not a dutiect order from the other Oureoa. Tha 
Romani, indeed, had not tha ^ regulation! with reep«t to public 
employment* aa now obtain with m With than tha aama pereoe might 
rrgninte tha police of the city, dirtei the affaire of the empire, prop*, 
laws, act aa a jaige or priaet, and command an army.* 

And though in the c&ae of an adopted religion tho dream- 
stances are different, yet we see that in tha development 
of an administrative organisation the same essential principle 
displays itself. M. Guizot writst— 

“la the vwyeariie* period, Os ChrUUnn eodety preeasU itself u 

Wa find among them [tho firet Christiana) no ajotau of determinate 
doctrinea, m rolaa, no diedplwe, no body of magieti.ua. . . : In pro- 
portico as it adraaeoi . . . ebodyof doctrinea, 4 rules, of diadplica, 

called or andmu, who’ liacama tha prioUs another, 

•Koons or inepcctore, or aup*naUDdonta, who bacama buhopa ; a 
third or deacona, who were charged with tha rare of the 

poor, and with tha diatribution of alma. ... It was th. body of tha 
faithful which prevailed, both as to tha choice of functionaries and as to 
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tl>« adoption of lUsiiplin* iad ITU doctrin* Tbs church nmiMl 
iLi XU CbrUrian p*> ? Is TnvXM^M iqmwl 1 

la which last facta, while wo lee lie gradual wtablishment 
of an ecclesiastical structure, we also see bow, in tbe Charcb 
as in the State, there went on the aspiration of the small 
ruling part from the greater part ruled, and a gradual loei of 
power by the hater. 

In the ecclesiastical body as in the political body, several 
causes, acting separately or jointly, work out the establish- 
ment of graduated authorities. Even in a cluster of small 
s o ci e ti e s held together by ki n s hi p only, there land, where 
prieata exist, to arise differences among thei r amounts of 
influeoo*: zwiltiog in tozco subordination wbn tbsy hsvs 
to co-operate. Thus wo read of the prieata among the 
Bodo and D him ils, that "over a small circle of village* one 
Dhlmi presides and poascaaaa a vaguely d efi ned but univsr- 
r.lly rooognised control over the DMehis of his district* 
Bull more when small societies have been consolidated into a 
larger one by war, is the political supremacy of the oonquer- 
ing chief ueually acoompanied by ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the bead prioit of tbe conquering society. The tondonoy to 
this is shown even where the respective cults of the united 
societies remain intact. Thai it appears that 'the high* 
priests of Mexico were the heeds of their religion only 
among the Me xi cans, and not with respect to the other 
conquered nations; - but wo slro read that the priesthood of 
Huitrilopochtli was that of the ruling tribe, and had. accord* 
inglv, great political inflq t p^ . Tbo had 

authority over other priesthoods than his own. Still mere in 
sneient Pore, where the subjugation of the united peoples by 
the conquering people was absolute, a graduated priesthood 
of the conqueror's religion was supreme over the priesthoods 
of the religions professed by the ooequered. After sn account 
of the priesthood of the Son in Cuxoo, we read that— 

“Id ths other proriao*, where there were temps. «f the Bon, whidi 
wire aura**, lb. nuiv- — th. print* bring relaficaa of XU 
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local Bat !h. principal priwt (or btahop) ta aac!i province wn. 

«a Yivm. whs K->k can that the ncrificee and «ro»oi« should be ia 
conformity «Uh those of the metropolitan." 

And then tro arc told by another writer that — 

In the great temple of Ooko, -the Iagu pUe'd the Oode of aU the 
Provinces they oanquarM, each Idol haring (ta peculiar Altar, at which 
thoee of the Province It belong'd to ofTer'd rery txpensive Sacrifice. i 
the Icgae thlakioj they had chon Proriaese eecore, by keeping their 
Oode aa Hcotagea* 

In abort the ancient Peruvian priesthood consisted of a major 
hierarchy posed on many minor hierarchies. 

But betides these subordinations of one sacerdotal system 
to another caused by oonquest, there are, as implied in the 
cases given, subordinations which arise within the organ- 
isation of each cult. Such differences of rank and function 
existed in Egypt Besides the high priests there were the 
prophda, the juttopheri, the itduta, the HtroframmaUit, and 
some others. Similarly among tfco Acc&dinnB. ■ On cozap- 
teit k Babylone," says Maury, " divers ordres do ptStr» on 
interprets# saerf*. lee Aaftisstm ou savants, peuc-4lre lea 
ra<decins; lee ktertwnim, on magiciens, les tuaphim, ou 
thdologiens ; et enfln les J tndim et les pasrim, e’est-h-dire les 
Chalddeus, lu aatrologues proprement dita.” Rome, too, 
"had a very rich and complicated religious establishment " 
(1) the Pontiffs, Augurs, etc. ; (2) the Bex Sccrifi cuius, the 
Sacrifice!*, and tho Vestal Viigina ; (3) Salii and Petiales ; 
(4) Curiones; (5) Brotherhood* And it was so with the 
Mexican priests. . "Scmo were ths sacrifices, others tl»e 
diviners ; some were the compceen of hymns, others thoee 
who sung. . . . Some priests hsd the charge of keeping tho 
temple dean, some took core of the ornaments of tho altars ; 
» others belonged the instructing of youth, tho correcting 
of the calendar, the ordering of festivals, and the care of 
mythological pointings." 

Where, instead of coexisting religions with their priest- 
hoods which wo find in most oompound societies produced by 
war in early stages, we have an invading religion which. 
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monotheistic in theory, cannot recognize or tolemte other 
religions, there Hill, as it ipreads. uriaee an orgnniiUio:) 
similar in its centralization and specialization to those just 
contemplated. Describing the development of Cburch-goveru- 
raent in Europe, M. Guizot says : — 

-IK. lnhcp wu, ofigiusJly, the inepecler. its cfcwf o< the religion* 

roogregirioc o.' each town Whan Christianity spit*, into the 

nual districts, tho nunirijnl bishop no lunger ouOked. TTim aopeered 
«h. chorepiotopi, or rural bishop . . . tU rorsl district. ones 
Christian. Ik* tVrepl.^pi fn their tarn to longer .ufiied . . . 
each Christian agglomeration at all oonsMeraHe became a parish, 
and Lai a priest lot its i«hg*as haul . . . originally parish prints 
acted abnluu'-y ccly u raprasn'-itiT.., u driegoMa ol the UMmm, 
and nos in virtue of their otrn right The union el all the aggiome- 
ratod parahes orwud o town, in a eireacsirriptien for a king time 
nfW and nriabh, fanned tho diooreo. Alter a certain time, and 
in oider to bring more regularity and compl.usesa into the rela- 
tions of tho diocesan elergy. tier fors*d a kklU assodaiian << many 
parishes unuir the name ot tho rami alspccr. . . . At a Liter period 
many rural diopter* were united . . . under tho auua of dufriec, 

which was directed by an sreMseoan the dkcsa.a wganlnitloa 

wo. then eesnploU. ... All tho dure* -s in tbs aril prorinc. feeujed 
the oreMoatiad purincc, under tha dilution of the metropolitan or 
auhbUhop.* 

Fully to understand this development of coJcsiotticnl 
orgnnizadoD, it is needful to glance at tho piocae by which 
it was effected, and to observe how the increasing integration 
&ccc$3itAtc<i the inert £3 jpg diJacntia'.bn. 

"During a great part of this [the second) crettiy, tl« Cuhtiao 
churches were Independent on cnch other, nor were they joined 
together by sssooiau .n, ccnfoderwy, or any other bonds, but thaw of 

charity But, in preens of line, all the Christian cbuidies of a 

prerinos were 'crowd into one large *xlseu«ital body, which, like 
oonfsteetn etotoe, awsnblof at certairt tinea la mder to deliUnts 
oboat the common Inlresste of tho whole. . . . Those reuaert* . . . 
changed the wbok foes of tho church, anJ gave it a new f jm j far by 
thssn the ancient pr.*degeo o! tho people were oonsidfuaUy diiui- 
ciahed, and the power and oolborfty of the biahepe greatly augmented. 
Tho humility, indred, and prudence id th». plan prelates prevented 
their aiming all at oice the power with which they were aftenrnnl 
in vested. ... Bat they •** changed this buuiUe toot, imperceptibly 
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•«««id«d lh. limit* o f their authority, turoed thalr lnflaence into 
da minion, ud ttra lew 1 a«& . . . Another effect of theta 

aoanOj «u, tl.e gradual abotitiea of that p erfret equality, which 
replied anxug ell Uikapa In the primitive time* far the order end 
dtceocy of the* Meaobliee repaired, thel eoeit one of the provindil 
6-hqpe met In council, should be Inverted with e eoperiar decree of 
piBcr end eolhority ; eod hence the rifilile of Metropolitans derive 
their origin. ... The onircnel church had new the appearance of ooe 
vaa* republic formed by e combination of e great number rf Iiul. 
•Utee lbh owMioaed the oration of e new order of e eri e* uticm. 
who ware appointed, In different pert* cf .the varid, ee heed, of the 
church. . . . Soch wee tie nature end o&o of the pxuia^c\s, among 
whom, el length, ambition, being arrived at it* race*. Undent period, 
formed e new dignity, inreet hg the biehop of /tone, end hie I ’ aocfore, 
with the title eod authority of prinot of Patriarch** 

To complete the co ncepti on it needs only to ndd the*, 
while there tras going on this centralisation of the higher 
offices, there was going on > minuter differentiation, of the 
lower. Says Lingard. speaking of the Anglo-Saxon clergy— 

"Theee min i rt t w were el fine confined to the three ordere of biihcju, 
primes, ai«4 dmcona : bat in proportion u the Bomber of prceelytee 
increased, the eervicce of additional but eobordinete off err. were 
reared : end we eoon meet, in the more ceiebottol churches, with 
subdeacons, lector* or canton, exarcJu, aad/ihiit* and oetiarii a 
door-keeper*. ... All three ware ordained, with appropriate forma, by 

thetdabop* 



§ 620. Among leading trmita in the development of coclo- 
eirntic*! institntioas, have to be nddod the rise end establish- 
mentof moans tictam. 

For the origin of ascetic practices, we most one* more go 
back to the ghost-theory, and to certain resulting ideas and 
acta common among the uncivilised (§5 103 and 140). There 
are the mutilations and blood-lettingi at funerals; there are 
tile fastings c on sequen t on sacrifioo* of animals and food at 
the grave; and in same cases there are the deficient! ee of 
clothing which follow the leaving of dresses (always of the 
best) for the deputed. Pleasing the dead is therefore 
inevitably oseociated in thought with pain borne by the 
living. This ooonaxiou of ideas grows most marked where 
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the ghost to ba propitiated is that of some filing sun. 
notorious for his greediness, his lovo cf bloodshed, and. in 
many cases, his appetite for human flesh. To such a ruling 
man, gaining power by conquest, and becoming a muohfauod 
god after his decease, there arise propitiatory ceremonies 
which entail severe suffering*. Jlonco where, as in ancient 
Mexico, we fiud cannibal deities to whom multitudes of 
human victims were aacriticod ; we also Cad that there were, 
among priests and other*, self niutilations of serious kinds, 
frequent self-bleedings, self-whippings, prolonged fasts, etc. 
The incidental but conspicuous trait cf such actions, 
usurped in men’s minds the place of the essential but less 
obtruaivo trait. Suffering* liaving been the concomitant* of 
Kccrificre made to ghost* and gods, there grew up the 
notion that submission to these concomitant sufferings wa* 
itself pleasing to ghosts and gods ; and eventually, that the 
bearing of gratuitous sufferings was pleasing. All over tho 
world, awetic pneticos have thus originated. 

This, howevsr. is coi the sole origin of aacrlie practice. 
They liave been by all peoples adopted for tho purpoeo of 
bringing on .hose abnormal mental states which are sup- 
posed to imply either pos*cs*ion by spirits, or communion 
with spirits. Sarogns fait that they may Invo dreams, and 
obtain the supernatural guidance which they think dreams 
giro to U*-:n ; and especially among medidne-mon, and thcao 
in training to become such, there is abstinence and submission 
to various privations, with the view of producing the 
maniacal excitement which they, and these around, mistako 
for inspiration. Thus arises the belief that by persistent eelf- 
mortiScatiou, there may be obtained on ill-dwelling divine 
spirit ; and tire ascetic consequently comes to be regarded ts 
a holy man.* 

• It U Mrfeni to obwrr. Ikj priaiUt. i*a .UU Ldda it* prod, 
la Bloat'* IMuHvy tX»r* M a j»i*a;or» d—ntpiloo d Oto 

J-opJ-t Dudd. u " Mil* lil* jirnUco* . >1*1 ^ KtM* of *tUic«« 
jn»lM light r lh* writ*.- too* V|»nl; ignorant U»t a.<hcie*:o«» id 
•ter t!« world, b»ra Ure Coiu# tl» iu* Ukio ( mth tfc* a*ra* uitoau 
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Led into hi* mode of life by the two-fold belief that 
voluntary submission to pain pleases God, and that morti- 
fications of the 9 rah bring inspiration, the ascetio mokes his 
appearance among the devotees of every religion which 
reaches any conaideralile development. Though there is 
little reference to permanent anchorites in ancient American 
aoaietira, we are told of temporary religious retirements ; as 
in Guatemala, where the high -priest, who wm in aoms cases 
tho king, fasted " four, or even eight, months in seclusion 
and as in Pern, where the Yncai occasionally lived in solitude 
and fasted. Among the religions of the old world, Buddhiaa, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammctanism, have all fur- 
nisbod numerous examples. Biblical history shows that * in 
times anterior to tho Gospel, prophets and martyrs • in sheep- 
akina and goatskins,’ wandered over mountain* and desorts, 
and dwelt in caves." This discipline of separateness and 
abstinence, indicated as early as the days of Moses in the 
•' vow of a Xazarite." and shown by the Essence to be still 
existing in liter times, reappeared in the discipline of tho 
Christian hermits, who were the first monks or solitaries: 
the two words being originally equivalent. These grew 
numerous during the persecutions of the third oentuiy, when 
their retreats became refuges. 

•‘From that time to tb» reign of Ccectactinr, monachicn ni con- 
fined to the hermits, or anchorets, b.-o* in private Celia in the wilder- 
DM Bat whsa Pachoaiui had erected inonaeteriet in Egypt, other 
countries presently followed the example, and so the mooutlo life earns 
to ita full maturity in the church.' 

Or, as lingard describes the process : — 

" Wherever there dwelt a mook [a recluee] of soperior repetition 
fee uactity, the doire of prcSUng by hie advice and example induced 
othen to fix their habitation* in his neighbourhood : he became their 
Abbas or spiritual father, the/ hie voluntary eobjocte : and the group 
o' Mfsrate mile which they farmed around him w» known to other* 
by the name cl hit moeustery.' 

Thus, beginning ns usual in s dispersed unorganised form, 
und programing to small dusters such as those of the 
Coenobites in Egypt, severally govern od by a superior with a 




steward, mcnuitic bodies, growing common, at the bum time 
acquired definite organizations; and by-and-by, as in the 
case of the Benedictine*, came to hare a common role or 
mode of government and life. Though in their early days 
monks were regarded as men mors holy tksn the clergy, they 
did not exercise clerical functions ; bat in the fifth and sixth 
centcriss they acquired some of these, and in so doing became 
subject to ball ops: the result being a long straggle to main- 
tain independence on the one side end to enforce authority 
on tne other, which ended in practical incorporation with the 
Church. 

Of ooane there than crow a farther complication of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, which it will be sufficient just to 
note without describing in dec&iL 



§ 62L For present purposes, indeed, no farther account of 
ecclesiastical hierarchies is needed. Wo ere here concerned 
only with the general aspects of thrir ovolntion. 

Examination discloses a relation between ecclesiastical and 
political governments in respeot of degree. When there is 
bat little of the one there is but little of the other; and in 
societies which have developed a highly coercive secular role 
there habitually exists a highly coercive religious tula. 

It has been shown that growing from a common root, and 
having their structures slightly differentiated in early societies, 
lbs political and wlMintiwl organizations long continue to 
be distinguished very imperfectly. 

Tliis intimate re l ationship between the two forms of 
regulation, alike in their instrumentalities and in their 
extents, has a moral origin. Extreme submissiveueae of 
nature fosters an extreme development of both the political 
and religious controls. Contmriwiee the growth of tha agencies 
effecting such controls, is kept in check by the sentiment of 
independence ; which while it resists the despotism of living 
rulers is unfavourable to extreme self-abasement in pro- 
pitiation of deities. 
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Whi’-o tho body which m a i ntai ns the observances of a colt 
prows in hum, it also increases in structure ; and whether 
tho calt is an indigenous or an invading ono, there hence 
mulce a hierarchy of BaocrdoUl functionaries analogous in 
its general principles of organisation to the graduated system 
of political fuactionarie* In tho ono caao os in the other 
tho differentiation, setting cot from a state in which power 
is distributed with approximate uniformity, advances to a 
state in which, while the mass becomes entirely subordinate, 
tho controlling agency displays within itoolf a flutovdin&tioa 
of tho nuuy to tho fev and to tho ooc 
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J 622, 0 set more wo mast return to tha religions ides and 
tko religions sentiment in their rudimentary forms, to find nn 
explanation of the port played by ecclesiastical systems in 
social development. 

Though accator-wotahip has died cut, tier® survivo 
among us certain of the conceptions and fwlingB appro- 
priate to it, end certain resulting obserranooa, which enable 
ns to undotUod its original affects, and the original effects 
of thoeo culta immediately derived from it 1 refer more 
especially to the behaviour of desce nd a n ts after the death 
of a parent or grend-psrent. Three traits, of which we shall 
presently see the significance, may to noted. 

'When a funeral token place, natural affection and usig® 
supporting it, prompt the assembling of the family or clan : 
of children especially, of other relations to a consul era bio 
extent, and in a measure of friends. All. by taliDg port in 
the ceremony, join in that expression of reaped which 
constituted the original worship and still remains a qualified 
form of worship. The burial of a progenitor consequently 
becomes an occasion on which, more than on any other, there 
is a revival ci the thoughts and feelings appropriate to rela- 
tionahip, and a strengthening of the bonds among kindrei 

An &dd ratal result which is still more significant, not 
unfrequmUy occur*. If antagonisms among mom ben of 
famil y exist, they are not allowed to show thcmsdvt*. 
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Being possessed bp a common sentiment towards the dead, 
and in so far roado to sympathize, those who hare been at 
enmity have their animosities to some extent mitigated ; and 
not uncommonly recondliationa am effected. So that beyond 
a strengthening of the family-group by die gathering 
together of its members, them is a strengthening of it caused 
by the healing of breaches. 

One more co-operative influence exist*. The injunctions 
of the deceased are made known ; and when theao havo 
referee co to family-differences, obedience to them furthers 
harmony. Though it it true that directions concerning the 
distribution of property often initiate new quarrels, yet in 
rjipect of pre-existing quarrels, the known wish of the 
dying man that they should bo ended, is influential iu 
causing compromise or forgiveness ; and if there has been a 
desire on hi* part that nemo particular course or policy should 
be pursued after his death, this desire, even orally expressed, 
tends very much to become a law to his descendants, and to 
(o produce unity of action among them. 

If in our daya these influences still Lave considerable 
power, they must have hod great power in days when 
there was a vivid conception of ancestral ghosts os liable to 
be mado angry by disregard of their wishes, and ahle to 
punish the disobedient Evidently the family-cult in primi- 
tive times, must have greatly tended to maintain tho family 
bond : alike by causing periodic assemblings for sacrifice, by 
repressing diss en sions, and by producing conformity to tho 
same injunctions. 

liising ah we do from the ordinary father to tho patriarch 
heading numerous families, propitiation of whcee ghost is 
imperative on all of them, and thence to some head of 
kindred dsns who, leading then to conquest, twenme* after 
death a local chief god, above all others feared and obeyed; 
wo may expect to find in the cults everywhere derived from 
aactttor-worehip, the tamo influence which ancestcr-wcmhip 
in iu simple original form shows ua Wo shall not be 
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disappointed Even concerning peoples so rude sj tha 
Ostyaks, wo find. the remark thit 'the use of th* sama 
©onaecrfited »pot, or the some priest. is also a bond of union;* 
and higher race* yield still clever evidence. Let ua study it 
nrH«y tie above indioated 



§ 62a Tha original triboa of the Egyptian*, inhabiting 
areaa which eventually be c a m e the wonua. were severally 
held together by special worship*. Tha central point in each 
■ was always, in the first place, a temple, about which a city 
beeamo formed.” And since “ acme u n i m ala, sacred in one 
province, were h eld in abhorrence in another " — itince, aa wo 
have aeon, the animal-naming of ancestral chiefs; revered 
within the tribe but ha tod beyond it, naturally originated 
this ; we have ration for concluding that each local bond 
of union was the worship of an original ante* tor-god. 

Early Greek dvilixation ahowa like influences at work; 
and rocorfa enablo ua to trace them to & higher ntage. 
Giote writes — 



■The wctimrrt of fraUroity, between two trihti or rllUfea, first 
manifaeUd itself by —l i n g * -er»d legation « Tbtfria to offer 
mmflee >1 each other's hodrsta and to partako in tho rccreationa 
which followed.* . . . “ Bometimae this Undcacy to religious fraternity 
took a fan called an Xmphiktywir, different fnn tho canmr. festival. 
X certain atuuber of towns enteral into aa exdanve rohgiou a partner- 
■hip, for the celebration of -cnficea powdioUy to the ged cf a 
jarticuUr Unpie, w techwa* aoryoeed *> be the common property and 

Then fvr^rning tiio molt important of thcee unions, we read 
in Curtin* — 

■XII Greek ccCcctirr national taxes ttui Iheaualm to particular 
■mrtnarim: theee are th. centra of onkn. and tha starting-points of 
history. ... In this reaped Apollo, aa tha god of tha Thessalian 
Xmpfcktvooy, may be mid to be the founder of tha coalmen nationality 
of the Hellenes and the ceiginatar <f Hellenic bieUty.” 

If with this we join the further significant fact that - the 
Dorians . . . even called Doras, the ancestor of their race, 
a son of Apollo, and recognised in the spread of the worship 
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of the latter their proper mission in history;" the filiation 
of this religious development upon ancestor- worship becomes 
manifest And since the periodic gatherings for sacrifice 
initiated tbo Amphiriyonio council, the statutes of which 
“ had their origin in the Apollioe religion," and were regarded 
with rasped by the separate Grecian statu “ in all matters 
touching on rights common to all we have clear proof that 
the federal bond originated in a common worship. 

The like happened in Italy. Concerning the Etruscans. 
Mommsen say*—" Each of these leagues consisted of twelve 
cemmuniuu. which recognised a mohopoiis, especially for 
purposes of worship, and a federal head or rather a high- 
pried.” It wu thus with the la tins too. Alba was the 
chief place of the Latin league ; and it was also the place at 
which the tribes f terming the league assembled for their 
religious festivals: such union at existed among them was 
sanctified by a cult in which nil joined. A kindred fact 
is alleged of ancient Roma “The oldest constitution of 
Romo is religious throughout," says Seeley. “Institutions 
suggested by naked utility come in later, and these which 
th&r practically supersede sro not abolished, but formally 
retained on account of their religious c ha r a c te r * 

Though generally in such cases the need for joint defenco 
against exleniil enemies is the chief prompter to federation ; 
yet in each case tho federation formal is determined by that 
community of soared r.Us which from time to time brings 
the dispeised divisions of the same stock together, and keep* 
alive in them the idea of a common origin as well as the 
sentim e nt appropriate to it. 

Though Christendom has not exemplified in any consider- 
able degree a like conai l idnti n g effect — though its worship, 
bring an adopted one, has not supplied that bond which 
results where the worship is of some great founder of the 
uibo or traditional god of the race; yet it con hardly be 
questioned tbit unity of crood asd oeremonv )*** to some 
extent served as an integrating principle. Though Christian 
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brotherhood act been xncch diipUycd izsoxxg Chriitita 
peoples, still, it has DOC been absolutely a mere name. Indeed 
it is manifest that since similarity of thought and sympathy 
of feeling must farther harmony by diminishing reasons for 
difference, agreement in religion necessarily favours anion. 



5 324 Stall more clearly shown is the parallelism between 
suspension of family animosities at funerals, and temporary 
cessation of hostilities between of common 

religious festivals. 

Already in § 144 1 have pointed out that among some of 
the uncivilized, burial places of ohiefa became aaored, to tbo 
extent that fighting in them is forbidden : one of tha results 
being tho initiation of sanctuaries. Naturally on interdict 
against quarrels at burial-places, or sacred p laces whore 
sacrifices sro to be made, tends to become on interdict against 
quarrels with those who ore going there to sacrifice. The 
Tahitian* would, not uioleat an enemy who carue to make 
offerings to tho national idol; and among the Chibchss 
pilgrims to Inca (Sognmoso) were protected by the religious 
character of the country even in time of war. Thwo cases 
at once recall cases from ancient European history. Of the 
tribes which originated the Homan civilisation, we read— 
'There are, however, indications that during tha Latin 
festival [sacrifices to Jupiter], just as was the core during tho 
festivals of the Hellenic leagues, 'a truce of God* was 
observed throughout all Latium." And tho instance with 
which Mommsen here makes a comparison, being much more 
specific, is particularly instructive. First serving to regulate 
the worship of a deity common to all, and to maintain a 
temporary peace among worshippers, tho Amphictyonio 
council served to guarantee "a safe and inviolate transit 
even through hostile Hell en ic states " to the sacrifioes and to 
the gomes which became associated with them. And here 
from the temporary suspenriona of antagonisms came 
secondary effects farthering union. 

7-2 
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“Th. festivals 
u*koAl ftrmi* 



of th. ff*U tho. worshipped b 
Fl«a th* */»Uai of it *u only ■ »Up u> ■ 

A common purse *i« ceedtd for the preserratii*. 
of the biillirai in which the wonhip wee cental on, ami for funiieh- 
inf eacriflrra ; thie made a common coin*** necoma ry. The common 
pone and UmpistToourm required admiaietratcn, for wfaoee choice it 
wm requisite to aaaembU, and rh» arfmintaration ef thefroffloe had 
to be watched by a rcpeeeaitaticm of the federated tribee In oue of 
dUpute between tin Amphietyonee, a jodidal authority waa wanted to 
pneervt the common pmee, or punhh ita violation in the came of the 
gcd. Thus the Mffrftaat beginning of ccfnmoo annual festivals 
grvinaily ouna to Lamfcnn the whole ef public life ; the mutant carry- 
ing of arma waa giran op, intereoares wa» rendered ante, and the 
lanctity of Uoplm and alien recognised. But the meet inprtane 
remit ef aU waa, that the member, of the Amphictjony laarat to 
regard thamaalree aa one united body against them funding outride It; 
out of a number of triboa arose a nation, which required a common 
it, and iu political and religion. ayeUo, from ad 



And that, little u It operated, acceptsnoo of n common creed 
fended somewhat toward* consolidation of European peoples, 
we see alike in the weekly suspensions of feudal fights under 
the influence of the Church, In tho longer suspensions of 
larger quarrels under promise to the pope during the crusades 
and in the consequent combined action of kings who at 
other times were enemies; as shown by the fighting of 
Philip .Augustus and Richard I. under the memo burners. 

And then beyond these various influences indirectly aiding 
consolidation, coma the direct influences of judgments 
suppowd to come from God through an inspired person — 
Delphian oracle or Catholic high-priest “As men of a 
privileged spiritual endowment' the priests of Delphi were 
“possessed of tho capacity and mission of becoming in tho 
name of their god tho teacher* and counsellors, in all matters, 
of the ohildrcu of tho land and obviously, in so far as their 
judgments concerning intcr-txihsl questions were respected, 
they served to prevent warn In like manner belief in the 
pope as a medium through whom tho divine will waa com- 
municated. tended in those who hold it to cause snbordina- 
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tlon to Mi decisions ooscmicg international disputes, and 
ia to for to d i m i ni s h the dissolving effect of perpetual 
conflicts : instance the uecptince of arbitration by 
Philip Augustus end Richard L under threat of ecclesiastical 
punishment j ^ maintenance of peace between the 

kings of Castile and Portugal by Innocent III. under penalty 
of excommunication ; instance Eleanor** invocation — ■ has not 
God given you the power to govern nations ; " instance the 
formal enunciation of the theory that the pope was supreme 
jadgd in dispute* irantig piincta. 



§ 625. No leas clearly do the facts justify the analogy 
above pointed out between the recognized duty of fulfilling 
a deceased parent’s wishes, and the imperative obligation of 
ooeforming to a divinely-ordained law. 

Twice in six months within my own mall circle of friends, 
I have seen exemplified the subordination of conduct to the 
imagined dictate of a deceased person: the first example 
being yielded by one who, after long hesitation, decided to 
si tar a house built by his father, but only in such way as ho 
thought his father would have approved ; the second being 
yielded by one who, not liimeelf objecting to play a game on 
Sunday, declined because he thought his law wife would not 
have liked it If in such cases supposed wisht* of the 
dead bocomo transformed into ruin of conduct, much more 
most expressed injunctions tend to do this. And since 
maintenance of family-union is an end which such expressed 
injunctions are always likely to have in viow — siooo the 
commands of tbo dying patriarch, or the conquering chief, 
naturally aim at prosperity of the clan or tribe he governed ; 
the rules or laws which omccstor-wcithip originates, will 
usually be of a kind which, while intrinsically farthering 
social cohesion, further it also by producing ideas of obliga- 
lio^i WIPIEiOn to 

Already in H 529—30 I hare pointed out that, among 
primitive men, the customs which stand in place of laws, 
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embody tie ideas and feeling? of put generation* ; and, 
religiously conformed to as they are, exhibit the rule of the 
dead over the living. From usages of tho Veddahs, the 
Scandinavian*, and tho Hebrews, I there drew e vid ence that 
in some caeoa the ghosts of the dead are appealed to for 
guidance in special emergencies; and I gave proof that, 
more generally, apotheosiied men or gods are asked for 
directions : instances being cited from accounts of Egyptians, 
Peruviana, Tahitians, Tongans, Samoans, Hebrews, and sundry 
Aryan peoplss. Further, it was shown that from particular 
commands answering spodal invocations, there waa a transi- 
tion to general commands, pawing into permanent laws: 
there being in the bodies of laws so derived, a mingling of 
regulations of all kinds— -caacd, soculsr, public, domestic, 
personal. Here let me add evidence reinforcing that before 
given. 

“ Agriculture was la c ulqrtsd uiaod doty upon tbs follower d 
Zaroatar, tad he via taught that U was Incumbent upon all who 
wrehipped Ahaiamaada to Wa aattlad life . . . Everythin* that 
the Nomad was enjoined to avoid waa thus iaeulceied, a. a rel^iou. 
daty, epoo tha follower* of Zorceeter. . . . Tbe pttedplM of Zorcaetnr, 
aad of admQar kechen, Ud to tha federation of aattlad tribe., oat of 
which aneo tha mighty empires of antiquity." 

Evidently bodies of Isws regarded as supemsturslly given 
by tho traditional god of the race, originating in tho way 
shown, habitually tend to restrain the anti-social actions of 
individuals towards one another, and to enforce concerted 
action in the dealings of tho society with other societies : in 
both trays conducing to social cohesion. 

} 626 . The general influence of Ecclesiastical Institutions 
is conservative in a double tense. In several ways they main- 
tain and rtrongthen social bonds, and so conserve the axial 
aggregate; and they do this in large measure by conserving 
beliefs, sentiments, and usages which, evolved during 
earlier stages of tho society, are shown by its survival to 
have had an approximate fitness to the requirements, and are 
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likely slill to hare it in gnat meuon. Elsewhere (Study of 
Socidogy. Chap. V) I have, for another purpose, exemplified 
the extreme reaistanoo to change offered by Eookmastioal 
Institutions, and this more especially in respect of all things 
pertaining to the ecclesiastical organization itself. Here let 
me add a further series of Urnatrations. 

The ancient Mexicans had " flint knives need b the sacri- 
fices. " In Son Salvador, the eacrificcr had “ a knife of flint, 
with which be opened the breast of tho victim." Among the 
Chi betas, again, when a boy was sacrificed, ■ they killed him 
with a reed knife;" and at the present time among the 
Karens, the sacrificial hog offered to deified ancestors, “is 
not killed with a knife or spear ; bat a sharpened bamboo is 
forced into in' In many other cases the implement* used 
for sacred purposes aro either surviving tools of thn most 
nrehaio types, or else of relatively ancient types ; os in psgau 
Home where * down to tbs latest times copper alone might 
be used, *.y. for the sacred plough and the shear-knife of tho 
priests," and where also on ancient dree* was used during 
religious ceremonies. Among the b'sgas, tho fire 

for roasting a sacrificed animal is * freshly kindled by means 
of robbing together two dry piooes of wood;' and on like 
occasions among the Todae, “although fire may be readily 
procured from the Mand, a aacrtd fire is created by the 
robbing of sticks." The Donaras keep a sacred fire always 
burning ■ and should this be accidentally extinguished " tho 
fire is re-lit in the primitive way— namely, by friction.' Evon 
in Europe there long continued a hko connexion of ideas and 
practices. Saya Peacbel. speaking of the fire-drill, 'this 
mode of kindling fire was retained till quite recently in 
Germany, for popular superstition attributed miraculous 
power to a fire goner* ted by this ancient method ;* and b 
the Western Isles of Scotland a*, the end of the seventeenth 
century, they still obtained fire for sacrificial purposes by the 
friction of wood b cases of plague and murrain. So 

is it with tho form of speech. Beyond such examples as the 
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cm of extinct tongues by Jews and by Roman Catholics 
for rcligioui services, and the retention of an ancient language 
as a sacred language by the Copts, and the like use by 
the Egyptian priests of an archaio type of writing, we 
have illustrations famished by the uncivilised. Schoolcraft 
aayi of the Creeks that their old language (tho Seminole) is 
" taught by women to the children as a kind of raligioua 
doty.” In Dahomey, too, tho pried " pronouncoj an allocu- 
tion in tho unintelligible hierarchic tongue." And the origin 
of Japanese Buddhiam “ is shown to this day in the repetition 
of prayers in an unknown language, and the retention of au 
Indian alphabet and writing— the Sanscrit or Dcvanagari— 
in all the religious works of Japan." This same 

tendency was variously exemplified among tho Hebrews; as 
vo see in tho prescription of unhewn steno for altar* 
(Exod. xx. 25-6), tho use of unleavened bread for offerings 
(Judges, vi, 19 21), and the interdict on building a temple in 
place of the primitive tent and taberaado alleged to have 
been tho divine habitation in earlier days (2 Sam. vii. 4-6). 
And a liks persistence was shown in Gtcooe. Roligiou* 
institutions, says Grate, * often continued unaltered through- 
out all the political change*" 

Of course while thus resisting changes of usage, codes:- 
aitiml functionaries have resisted with equal or greater 
e'-ronuoutnsss, changes of beliefs ; since any revolution in tho 
inherited body of beliefs, tends In aomo measure to shake all 
ports of it, by diminishing the general authority of ancestral 
teaching. This familiar aspect of ecclesiastical conservatism. 
(ongrjouH with the aspects above exemplified, it is needless 
to illustrate. 

§ 627. Again, then, the ghost-theory yields tu tho needful 
due. As, before, we found that all religious observance* may 
bo traced back to funeral observance* ; to here, we find these 
influences which ecdosiasticol institutions exert, hsve their 
germs in the influences exerted by the feelings entertained 
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towuda the dead. The banal of a lata parent is on occasion 
on which the members of the family gaihar together ami 
become bound by a renewed sense of kinship ; on which any 
antagonism among them is temporarily or permanently 
extinguished ; and on which they arc further united by being 
subject in common to the de»aaed man’s wishes, and made, 
in so far, to act in concert The sentiment of filial piety thus 
manifesting itself, enlarges in ita sphere when tho deceased 
man is the patriarch, or the founder of the tribe, or the 
hero of tho race. But be it in womhip of a god or funeral 
of a parent, we ever see the eame three influences — 
strengthening of ixnicn , suspension of hostilities, rtinfoice- 
moot of transmitted In both eases tJia process 

of integration is in several way* farthered. 

Thus, looking at it generally, wo may say that ecclati- 
asticixxn standi for the principle of social continuity. Abovo 
all other agencies it is that which conduct! to cohesion ; not 
only between tho coexiaUng parts of a nation, but also 
between its present generation and its post generations. In 
both ways it helps to maintain the individuality of the 
society. Or, changing somewhat tho point of view, wo may 
say that ecclesiastirism, embodying in its primitive form tho 
rule of the dead over the living, and sanctifying in its more 
advanced forms the authority of the past over the present, 
baa for its function to preserve in force the organized product 
of earlier experiences rmw the modifying effects of more 
recent experiences. Evidently this organized product of peat 
experiences is not without credentials. The life of the society 
1 ia« up (o the time being, been maintained under it ; and 
bcaoe a perennial reason for reoistnnee to deviation. If we 
consider that habitually Hie chief or ruler, propitiation of 
whose ghost originates a local cult, acquired his position 
through successes of one or other kind, we must infer that 
obsdiooc* to tho command:* msigg from hi™, ood main* 
tenacce of the usages ha initiated, is, on the average of cases, 
conducive to social prosperity so long as conditions remain 
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the game; and that therefore thii intense conservatism of 
ccolMiAidcal institutions is not without a justification. 

Even irrespective of the relative fitcois of the inherited 
call to die inherited aocial circumstances, there is an advan- 
tage in, if not indeed a necessity for, acoeptonoo of traditional 
beliefs, and consequent conformity to the resulting customs 
and rale*. For before an assemblage of men can become 
organized, the man must be held together, and kept ever 
in presence of the conditions to which they have to become 
adapted; and that they may be thus hold, the coercive 
influence of their traditional belief! must be strong. So 
great are the obstacles which the ana-social trait* of lira 
savage (§§ 33-S8) offer to that sodsl cohesion which is 
the first condition to social progress, that he can be kept 
within the needful bonds only by a sentiment prompting 
absolute submission— submission to secalor rule reinforced 
by tbit sacred rule which is at first in unison with it. And 
hence, as I have before pointed out, the truth that in what- 
ever ploco arising— Egypt, Assyria, Peru, Mexico, China- 
social evolution throughout all its earlier stages has beau 
accompanied not only by extreme subord i na t ion to living 
kings, but also by elaborate worship* of tbs deities originating 
torn dead kings. 




CHAPTEE X. 



THE M!U7iET fWCTlOJtB OF FKIE&T& 



J 628. AstOXO the many error* which result from carrying 
back edranced ido&t and svBtixnonts Co the in terpr et etion 
of primitiTo institutions, few tic greater than that of asso- 
ciating prieatiy function* with action! classed ss high In land, 
and dissociating them from brutal and soTugo actions. Did 
not men's prepossession* render them impervious to 
evidence, even their Bible readings might raise doubts ; and 
wider readings would prove that among mankind at larg-. 
prieaia have displayed and cultivated not the higher hot 
rather the lower passion* of humanity. 

We at once see that this mint be so, when wo remember 
that instead of deities conceived u possessing all perfections, 
morel and intellectual, most peoples have had deities con- 
ceived as poescasing ferocious natures, often in no way 
distinguished from the diabolical Of the ancient Mexicans 
wo read thst their “ Princes sent to one another to prepare 
for War, because their Gods demanded something to eat ; " 
and that their ar m ies 'fought, only endeavouring to tala 
Prisoners, that they might have Men to feed these Gods.' 
According to Jackaon, the Fijian prieeU told those around 
" that bloodshed and war. and .very thing connected with 
them, were acceptable to their gods." Though Pindar 
npodiittt the ucripboQ of to tho Gttok gods 

yet the narrative of Pai u a ni as shows that oven in his day. 
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human victimi were occasionally mcriSced to Zsus ; and the 
Wud tacitly aacri'es to tins Greek gods nature! lower than 
it ascribes to men: lying, treachery, blcod-thinaneaa. 
adultery, are without pnliaCoa attribute! to them. The 
fact that they took part in tko battles of the men with whom 
they respectively sided, reminds as of tho Assyrian., among 
whom also direct divine aid in fighting was ail -god. Says 
on inscription of Eaarhaddon : — 

- lahur ccmo of war and UttU. wbo lore* my pUty. «t«d by my 
rid*. Sba broke their h>wa Tbeir line of battle i D Wi>|eii< da- 
Kroyrd. To their army the spoke thus : ' An unsparing dally uu L‘ * 

And kindred traits are directly or tacitly ascribed to the 
primitive Hebrew god. I do not refer only to sacrifices cf 
human victims, or to such phrases os " tho Lord is a man of 
war," and " God himself is with ns for our captain " (2 Chron. 
xiii, 12); but I refer more particularly to the indisc rimina te 
slaughter said to be ordered by God. and to the fact that a 
religious war is assumod to be naturally a bloody war: 
inotance the statement in 1 Chron. v. 22—- there fell down 
many slain, because the war was of God.* All which divino 
traits, attributed by early historic peoples os well as by 
axil ting barbarian, are accounted for when we remember 
that mythologies, which habitnally dcocribo Uvlcs among 
the gods for supremacy, are but transfigure! accounts of 
struggles among primitive rulers, in which the stronger, more 
blood-thirsty, and more unscrupulous, usually prevailed. 

Fully to uxultmUud tho original connexion botwogJi 
military deads and rriigioui duties, wo moot recollect that 
vrW gods sre not supposed to bs active participators ia 
the battles commanded or countenanced by them, they ore 
supposed to be present in repnaentative idols, or in certain 
ojuivalcnts for idols. Everywhere wo find parallels to 
tho statement made by Cook, that the Sandwich Islanders 
carry their war-gods with them to battle. Among the 
ancient Mexicans when mooting a foe, " the priests with 
th eir idols marched in the front.- Certain of the Yucatanese 
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had "idols. whi:h they adored as gods of battli* . . . They 
carried thnw* when thoy wont to fight the C'hraamiris, their 
neigh boar* and mortal foes." Of the Chibchu, Herwre, 
referring to private idols, any*— 1 ■ So great was their Devotion, 
that whithersoever they went, die Idol was eany’d, holding 
it with one Arm and fighting with the other in chair Battlea." 
Nor has it been otherwise in the old world. The account in 
2 Samuel, t, 21, shows that the Philistines carried their 
image* of the gods with them when fighting ; and tho ark, 
regarded by the Hebrew* aa a raider.:* of Jahveh, was taken 
out to war not unfrequenUy (2 Samuel, xi). Indeed in 
1 Samuel, iv, we read that the Hebrews, having been defeated 
by the Philistines, sent for the ark that it might mxve them ; 
" and when the ark of the covenant of the Lord camu into 
the camp, all Israel snooted with a grwt shout, so that the 
earth rang again. . . . And the Philistines were afraid, for 
they said. God is cone into the comp." Moreover, on calling 
to mind the sacrifices habitually rnado before and after, and 
nom crimes during, batiks by uncivilised and aemi -civilized 
peoples, we are further shown how close has teen the 
connexion between killing anemia and pleasing deities. 

Priests being the official propitiator* of deities, tho 
corollary is obvious. While often restrainen from warn 
with those of the same blood, they are originally ariran- 
lators to wan with thoso of other blocds. worshipping other 
deities. Thus, (secerning the Mexican* above referred to, 
who fought to provide victim* for their gods, we read 
that "when the Priori thought fit. they wait to tie King*, 
and told them, they must remember tho Idols who were 
starving with Hunger." Tho Assyrian priori had further 
motives. " They lived on tho revauua of the temple* . . . 
were directly interested in war, aa a portion of the rpoil 
was dedicated to tho temples." But without multiplying 
instances, it will reffios to recall the fact that even among 
tho Hebrews, while king and people were in some cases 
inclined to show clemency, priests insisted upon cfartm — 
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merciless indiscriminate slaughter; and Sain cel "cried unto 
ihe Lord all night" because Saul, though ho had "utterly 
destroyed " the Amaleldtea, had not killed their king and all 
their cattle: reminding ns of the Fijian who. not having 
cone his utmost in alaying, worked himself into a " religious 
frenzy," calling out continually " the god is angry with me." 

This preliminary brief survey prepares us to find that in 
early stages of social ovolution, along with sacerdotal func- 
tions go military functions. Let ns look at these under 
their loading aspects. 



5 629. The troth that in tho normal order the chief, 
who is originally tho greatest warrior, ia also the primitive 
priest, implies union of military and sacerdotal functions in 
the some person. At first the head fighter is the head 
propitiator of the gods. The frescoes and inscriptions of 
Egypt and Assyria, presenting the king as at once leader in 
war and leader ia worship, illustrate a connexion habitually 
found. 

This connexion is even closer than at first appears; for 
among the most important raorifices made by kings to gode, 
are those made on the eve of boJtla to gain divine favour, or 
after victory in token of thanks. That is to aay, the kin* 
(luch&rgfes hi* function of religious propitiator in th * mettf 
conspicuous way, at the time when his military headship 
is exercised in the most conspicuous way. 

With hut small modification, thi* connexion of func- 
tions is occasionally shown where the leadership in war is 
not exorcised by tho ruling man or body, but by 
uppointed general ; for in such cases generals 
priestly functions. The Mexicans furnished an i m te ncoL 
Tho office of high-priast “ involved, almost always. 'the duties 
of Tlacochcalcatl, or commander-in-chief of the army." 
So waa it with the ancient civilized peoples of Europe. As 
Borne, " before setting out on an expedition, tho army being 
assembled, the general repeated prayers and offered a socri- 
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flea The custom was the eune at Athens end at Spsrta." 
To whioh we may odd that, among tho liomacs, * the army 
in the field waa the image of the city, and its religion 
followed it:* the sacred l«earth was perpetually burning, there 
were augur* and divinm, end king or commander sacrificed 
before and after buttle. And, iudood, tho priotily function of 
the Raman commander wma such that in tooio cooes be paid 
snore attention to sacrificing than to fighting. 

Nor does the community ond here. Beyond thfa union of 
military functions with sacerdotal functions in leaders, there 
occur among tho uncivilized, in which active parts in 
fighting ore taken by priests. Concerning the Tahitians, 
whore “chief* and priests ware often among the most famous 
boxer* and wrestlers'* Ellis says that ‘the priest* were 
not exempted fiom the battle, they bore arms, and marched 
with the warrioi* to the combat” Presently we shall hare 
to note that parallels have been furnished where they might 
least be expected. 



§ 630. After recognizing the feet that at the outset, active 
cccleeiasti c al headship » united with active military head- 
ship; and after reoegnixiog the fact that throughout later 
stages there two headships remain nominally united with 
headship of the state ; we may go on to observe that very 
eoon, priest* usually cease to bo direct participator* in war, 
nod beeomo indirect paxtidpttor* only. 

Daring times when tho character* of medicine man and 
priest ere vaguely represented in tho person of one who 
is supposod to have power over, or influence with, super- 
natural beings, we see foreshadowed the advising aod 
administrative functions of priest* in war. Tho Dakotahs 
show this kind of action in it* rudest form. 



H n» ot It. prints or Ju^Ur* 
Is CmS, utj at ths Juniors aui 



"lb* 

for Osm. 
tUycUne.* 

Then Among the Abipoatt tho medicine- meu— 
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th. place, tlrae> and n^nnar propw to attoWn, 
wild b«rf» or th. toony. Ou u .pprMcluug combat, ho hd« rouul 
tha ratlu, (Inking Ou air with a (aim boagfe, and with a 5n~e coasU- 
•tm, acd a?c:tod gcwicnlatioaa, imprtcato eril on 



And we are told that among the Rhonda— 

“Th* prim*. who la no o*» bean tnu, g.rm tht dgnal to aogaga 
after the latter offering, by floortthing an ax. in th. air, and (boa to* 
(to- 



To raise the courage of the soldiers by hopes of help from 
the god*, was in like manner a function of the priest among 
Spartan*. 

“Evtrr tipodilion and inty ooundl of war waa preceded by a 
aaeriflee A Jiriait, called Ou ixf-baaiwr 'npd^m), carried bates Ou 
army a burning brand, which w»a kept always alight, taken turn Ou 
altar in Sparta on whxfa th* kit* had offered mcrifice to i!ni 
Aficton" 

And the Hebrews similarly availed themselves of the 
agency of the priest in promising nptaatOnl aid; as 
witness Deuteronomy, xx, 1 — 4. 

■ And it ihall be, wh« to an come nigh unto it. baUla, that tla 
prtot dull approach and «j-*k unto the people. And (hall My unto 
them, O laid, y* approach thia day unto battle agauxt year ca emiee : 
let not your team fault, tor not, and do not tremble, neither b* y. 
torrifiad beeane* of them ; to Ih. Ixud your Ood ia ha that gtelh with 
you to fight to you agalcat yoar anamiaa, to **«* yon.* 

In some cases of which 1 have notes, the functions of tho 
priest* who accompanied the armies, are not specified. On 
tiie Gold Coast, where “ war is norcr undertaken by kings or 
states without consulting the national deities,” the * fetish- 
men accompany tho warriors to the field." And Herrera 
dcKribei the armies of the Yucatan we a* having ' two Wings 
and a Center, where the Lord and the High Priest were." 
But the military functions of the priest during active war. 
are in other cases somewhat different. Among the primitive 
Germans — 



“The rsaiatcraBOa of diadpUn* in tba field *j in th. council waa 
left m gnat maaeur* to tha priaata ; Uuy took tba augurie* and gar* 
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th. lignal for ouet, lh.y sloM bid pow to rial with Upl punol- 
i bind or to best.* 



In yet ocher cases the fanotioos discharged ore more exclu- 
sively of the kind called religious. The Samoans took a 
priest "to battle to prey for his peoplo and curee the 
onomy." In New Caledonia, “ the priests go to battle, bat 
sit in tho distance, failing and praying for victory." Among 
the Co tranches the supplicatory function wsa performed 
before going to. war. ” Tho pritathood,” says Schoolcraft, 
' appear to exercise no influence in their general govern- 
ment, but, on war being declared, they exert their in- 
fluence with the Deity." And in this conception of their 
office it teems that Christian priests agree with the priests of 
the Comoncbes ; as witness tho following prayer directed to 
be used by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the commence- 
ment of the late war in Egypt. 

“ 0 almighty God, whose power no creators U able to raid, irep, 
ws breeech Thre. our soldiers *i»l -Horn who hare nowgcee forth to 
war, that they, be jig arured with Tby defeat*, may be peeeerrcd ff*t» 
mote from all peril* to glorify Thee, who art tho only giver c# all 
victory, through tho monte of Thy only Boa, June Christ our Lord. 



A noteworthy difference, however, being that whereas the 
priest among pagans in general, seels some sign of divine 
approval u a first step, tho Christian pries; assumes that he 
has this approval ; oven though the cose bo that of attacking 
a people who are trying to throw off an intolerable tyrauny. 

l)«id« btiug direct or indirect ildcn in b&ttli, priests 
are in other cases relied on for military management, or 
appealed to for guidance. In Africa among tho Eggorahs. a 
priest -officiates as minister of war." Of tho ancient 
Jloxicnus «e read— “The high-priests were tlia oracles 
whom the Magi consulted in all the most important affnim 
of the state, and no war was ever undertaken without their 
approbation.” Prescott speaks of the Peruvian priests as 
giving advice in matters of war; and Tonjncmad* says that 
in Guatemala- the priests hod decisive authority on war 

8 
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questions. In San Solved or. too. tho high-priest end his 
aulordinstes, after seeking supernatural knowledge, “ called 
Ugetlier the cazique and war chief, and advisod them of 
the approach of their enemies, and whether they should 
go to meet them." And the like happened among the 
Hebrews. I Kings, xxii. tells us of consultations with the 
prophets concerning the propriety of a war, and especially 
with one of them 

-So hs [MWUkl cm. to the klaf. And tU king nil onto tin, 
Mftaiah, .hall wo go agaiut JUaolh-gUud to battfe, <x shall we 

fiirtoar I And he answered him, Ocy end 

d*lir«i it into tie hand of the king.' 



foe the I*inl ehall 



§ $31. Anyone simple enough to suppose that men's 
professed creeds determine their courses of conduct, might 
infer that nations which adopted Christianity, if not deterred 
from war by their nominally- accepted beliefs, would at least 
limit the functions of their priests to thoae of a religious 
kind, or at any rate, a nca-miliunt kind. Ho would bo 
quite wrong however. 

The fact is familiar that Christian Europe throughout 
many centuries, saw priest* taking as active parts in war 
as do priests among soma extant (savages. In the seventh 
century in Franca, bishops went to battle ; and "by tho 
middle of the eighth century regular military service on tho 
part of the dergy was already fully developed:" “under 
Charles Martel it was common to see bishops and dorks 
bearing arms.* Says Guirot ecnoareing the stale of the 
church at this period, tho hishopa “ took part in the national 
warfare ; nay more, they undertook, frem time to time, 
expeditions of violence and rapine again:*, their neighbours 
on their own account." And in subsequent centuries 
Germany and France alike wi treated Use union of military 
leadership with ecclesiastical leadership. In Germany tho 
spiritual heed "was now a feudal baron; he was tho ac- 
knowledged leader of tho military force* in his dioceses." 
Writing of events in France, Orderio describes the prieets 
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u leading their parishioners to Utile, and the abbots their 
vassal*, in 1094, and again in 1108 ; while in 1119 the 
bishops summoned the priests with their parishioners. Even 
after tho middle of the fifteenth century tho Oardinal do 
Baluo mustered troops in Paris; and "the bishop, the heads 
of the univemlj, the abbots, priors, and other churchmen," 
“appeared there with a curtain number of men." Not until 
nearly the middle of the seventeenth century was there 
issued an edict which exempted tho clergy from personal 
eerrico in the armies. Even now, Christendom is not with- 
out an example of union between the mnn-s!»yiog and soul- 
saving functions. It is remarked that tl»a Montenegrins 
form • the only community now in Europe governed by a 
military bishop;" and the Rev. W. Denton says ' tho priest a 
carry anus, and • are generally good heroes,’ the first at a 
gathering, the lenders of their docks in war." 

To a direct participation in war exhibited by actual 
service in the army, must be added an indirect porticipatiou 
implied by administrative control of the lighting orginintion* 
Cardinal Richelieu w is director of both navy and amy. 
Moreover, his policy “was the opening of a new eta for 
France, an era of greet and systematised warfare;" and be. 
"in hia Tmlaamt polUiqtu, recalls with pridt the diaripliau 
be established in the army of Italy and among the troop*; 
which besieged La Rochcllo. ‘They obeyed like monks 
under &rmjL* M 

Now-a-days people hare become unaccustomed to these 
connexions, and forget that they ever existed. Tba military 
unties of priests among ourselves have dwindled down to the 
consecration of flags, the utterances by srmy-chsplains of 
injunctions of forgiveness to men who are going to execute 
v en geance, joined with occaaioaal prayers to the God of loro 
to bless aggressions, provoked or unprovoked. 



5 632. Thus, contemplation of facta supplied by all places 
and times, reverses that association of ideas which the facts 

8—2 
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Immediately around us produce. Recognising the truth that 
the gods of aerogel and partially-civiliied peoples, were 
originally ferocious chiefs oad kings whose ghoets were 
propitiated by carrying out their aggressive or revengeful 
projects; wo see that their official propitiators, so far from 
being at first associated in doctrine and deed with the higher 
traits of human nature, were in both aaeooiated with the 
lower. Hence the natural non of that militancy which 
choracteriies them in early stages. 

Under a more concrete form thia onion of the sacerdotal 
and belligerent chonctcn, is shown by the fact that in the 
normal order of social evolution, the political head is at the 
on. a time the leader in war and the leader in worship. 
Evidently the Implication is that these two function*, at 
firat united, con acquire separate agencies but gradually; 
and that these separate agencies must long continue to show 
wme community of character: a truth indicated by that 
nominal headship of the church and the army which the 
head of the state in many cases retains when actual head- 
ship has ceased. 

That ether priests besides that head priest who is also 
bead warrior, should take active parts in war, is therefore to 
be expected. Wo need feel no surprise on finding that in 
Noxious barbarous societies they share in tattle— sometimes 
as actual soldiers, at other times as inspiring prompters, at 
othar times as advisers divinely enlightened ; while occa- 
sionally they act as war mini* tors. 

Moreover thia original relation is, as wa see, not easily 
obliterated. Tbo history of medieval Europe proves un- 
deniably that conditions which cause a great recrudescence 
of militancy, re-establish the primitive union- of soldier and 
priest, notwithstanding a cult which forbids bloodshot— 
re-establish it Just as completely as though the cult were of 
the most sanguinary kind. Only os war becomes less 
chronic, and the civilixiag inficonceo of peace begin to pre- 
dominate, does tha priest loao his scaii-warlihe character. 
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Lastly, let ns note that tie differentiation of these two 
functions of fighting enemies end propitiating doilies, which 
were originally joined with headship of the Sate, has gone 
furthest in these religious organization, which are separate 
from tko State. Unlike the ministers of the established 
church, who ordinarily belong to families wliich furnish 
military And naval officer*, tod who, though not actively 
militant, have their militant sympathies occasionally in- 
dicated by the votes of bishops in tho House of Lords, 
di men ting ministers, dorirod from olssses engaged in one or 
other form of industrial activity, are the least militant of 
religions functionaries. 




CHAPTER XL 
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§ 633. Or courao whore the hold of the Stale, himiolf 
regarded as #<. 1 -descended, plsys the part of prieM in pro- 
pitiating the aaccit ral gods, and. unlimited in his authority, 
carries hii rule into all spheres, the union of aril functions 
with sacerdotal functions is complete. A good exampto of 
this condition in an early stage of social development, is 
fumiihed by the Polynesians. 

-m ereUa of era polity. dla'dnUd and 01 adaptod u it «*» to 
uim aay valuable porpeaa. was dessly iatarworeo with tfcair e«agui- 
niry of Idolatry, and -nctvxi-l by tfc. authority of the god*. 

Tha king -a* not only reread to tha head of this gwranwot, but he 
»u coniidered a* a aort cf vfcagenet to then mperaaturel power* 
presiding over the itrUible world. Human aacrlft:** Were offered 
a hi. inauguration. ; aod wbeoerur any oca, under the inUcence d the 
Um he bid sustained by plunder, cr other injury, epoke disrespectfully 
of hi* pereen and admlnietreUon, not only was hie lif o in danger, but 
human rScSim* out bo offered, to deaiwa tha land from the pollution 

Various extinct societies presented kindred fusions of civil 
with sacerdotal headships. In Assyria, where the king 
-was either auppeaed to bo invested with divine attributes, 
or was looked upon as a type of the Supreme Deity," and 
where “ all his ads. whether in war or peace, appear to have 
been connected with the national religion, and wore believed 
to be under the special protection and superintendence of 
the deity ; " ho, whilo civil head of the State, is represented 
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la tbo eeulptnros as lh« chief sacrifice! to the gods. Tho 
lilco connexion existed in ancient Egypt, “ ancient Mexico, 
In ancient Peru ; and in Japan, until recently, it continued 
to exist under a nominal form if not under a real form. 

Obviously this is the normal connexion in these societies 
which hare preserved that primitive structure in which, along 
with a general ancestor-worship there has arisen a special 
worship of the founder of the conquering tribe, whose 
descendant is at once hoed propitiator of him, and inheritor 
of hia civil headship along with his military hosdsliip. 



$ 634. This union, most conspicuous where the divine 
nature or dirino descent of the king is an articlo of faith, 
continues also where he ia believed to have divino sanction 
only. For habitually in such casea ha is cither nominal 
bead or real head of the ecclesiastical organisation; and 
while ordinarily occupied with civil function*, assumes on 
groat occasions aacerdotnl functions. 

Where the religion is indigenous, this maintenance of tho 
connexion is naturally to be expected; but wa have proof 
that even where tho religion is an invading one, which 
suppresses the indigenous one, there ia npt to bo are- 
establishment of the connexion. This is shown by the growth 
of the ecclesiastical organixetion throughout Europe. At first 
di faced and local, it advanced towards a eentnlixsd union 
or religious with civil authority. According to Bedollicrre, 
during the fourth and fifth centuries in France, senators, 
governors of provinces, great proprietors, imperial officers, 
were elected bishops; and Guizot writes that in the fifth 
century, " tho bishops and tho priests became the principal 
municipal magistrates." In the codes of Theodosius and 
Justinian are numerous regulations which remit municipal 
affaire to tho clergy and the bishop*. The jurisdiction of 
a bishop in Germany, beginning with his own clergy only, 
coma to be by usage “ extended to laymen, in cases whore 
the duties of religion, the rights or discipline of the church. 
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were concerned; and the execution of hie decrees was 
confided to the care of the local oourta.” When, in the 
tenth century, by tho growth of the feudal system, bishops 
had become " temporal barons themselves, and ware liohlo 
like the mores*, laymen, to military service, to tho jwtdulio 
herilU. and the other obligations of the dignity ; " they 
became ministers of justice like secular barons, with the 
exception only that they could not pronounce or execute 
sentences of death. Similarly in the twelfth century in 
England. 

-Tbs prstslfs and abb*» . . . w tre w pl l f fr fsodal nobles Tb.. 
nrore f«slty for lh«r land* te the kin* or other superior, received 
•h. LoEu*e cf their tumIs, enjoyed the ant immunities uetriwd 
the -Jr.it janlictioa, maintained the mine authority u the Uy lords 
•moo* whea they dwelt.’ 

To all wbioh facta wo must join the foot that with this 
acquisition of local dvil authority by local ecclesiastics, 
there went the acquisition of a central dvil authority, by the 
central ecclesiastic. The public and private actions of kings 
became in a measure subjeot to the control of the pope ; 
so that in the thirteenth century there had taken place 
a ’ conversion of kingdoms into spiritual fiefs.” 



§ 635. Wo pass by a step, in many cases only nominal, 
from the dvil functions of tho priest as central or local 
ruler, to tho dvil function of tho priest as judgo only- 
os judge coexisting with, but separate from, the political 
head. 

That devolution of the judicial function upon tho priest- 
hood which often takes place in early stages of social 
development, results from tho idea that subordination to 
the deceased ruler who has become a god. is a higher 
obligation than subordination to tho living ruler; and 
that these who, as priests, are in communication with the 
gboot of tll€ deceased nilcr, uro chn\Ti*lii (or his f qraraaniia 
and dec Irion*, and are therefore the proper judges. Hence 
various facts which uncivilized and semi -civilized peoples 
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present Of the Coast Negroes we rmd that " in Badagiy 
the fetish-priests are the sole judges of the people" In 
ancient YacsUn "the priest* of the gods were do much 
venerated that they were the lords who inflicted punish- 
ments and assigned rewards.” Already in § 625, when 
speaking of judicial systems, I have referred to the judicial 
functions of priest* among the Gauls and Scandinavians. 
With more ancient peoples the like relation held for the 
like reason. Of the Egyptians we are told that — 



their rrtttfoM dnths, the prim:* fulfilled the Important 
cf Judges [AflUa. UieL Var, lib. sir, t 34] end lagUaten, 
s> veil m counsellors of the monarch j and the Uws u among many 
Mho nations the Kail [the Jen, Mode n» and others}, terming part 
of the sacred book* could only be administered by members of their 



Unliko as wu# originally the relation of tho priest to 
the ruler throughout Christendom, yet when the Christian 
priest came eventually to be regarded, like the priest* of 
indigenous religions, as divinely inspired, there arose a 
tendency to recognise Us judicial authority. In tbs old 
English period the bishop had • to assist in the administra- 
tion of justice between man and man, to guard againat per- 
jury, and to superintend the administration of the ordeals." 
And this early participation with laymen in judicial 
functions afterwards became something like usurpation. 
Beginning aa tribunal* enforcing the discipline of superior 
priests over inferior priests, ecclesiastical courts, both here 
and abroad, extended their rango of action to cases in which 
clerical and lay pereons were simultaneously implicated, and 
eventually made tho actions of laymen alio, subject, to their 
decisions. At first taking cognizance of offonon distin- 
guished as spiritual, those courts gradually extended the 
definition of such until in some places— 

ud matrimonial queeticoa- all maiUn rviating 
Jen, Lombard*— everything involving contract! 
i open oath — all came anon* on: <f tho 
BanagecMSt of hi If Hill and otb.r charitable InKitutioQS-all . 
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And fit tko nmo time there had been developed a body 
of canon lew dcrivod from p»p*l judgment*. These encroach- 
ments of eocleriastical jurisdiction on the sphere of civil 
jurisdiction, led eventually to struggles for supremacy ; until, 
in the thirteenth century, ecclesiastical jurisdiction began to 
be restricted, and has since become relatively small in range. 



§ 63$. Along with a large share in the administration 
of justice possessed by priests in countries where, or times 
when, they ore supposed to be inspired with divine wisdom, 
or uUcrors of divine injunctions, priests also have in such 
places and times, a large share in the control of State-affairs 
is xniniftem or &dviscn. 

In soroo cases the political ruler seeks their aid not 
because he believes they have supernatural wisdom hut 
because they ore useful controlling agents. Soys Cruikahanlc, 
’ many, also, among the higher and more intelligent ranks of 
the nativoi [of the Gold Coast], who have very little faith In 
the Fetish, [or fetish-man] acknowledge its value as an engine 
of civil government.” The Fijian chiefs admitted * that they 
have little respect for the powor of tho priests, and use them 
merely to govern the people.” Or. as Williams says. " a good 
understanding exists between the chief and the priests, and 
the latter take care to nuke the gods’ utterances to agree 
with the wiahoa of the former." Probably a kindred rela- 
tion cxisie in Abyssinia, whore the king of Shoe rales his 
people “ principally through the church.” 

In other and more numerous cases, however, tho power of 
the priest (or tho medicine- man, or the man uniting both 
characters,) as political counsellor, result* from belief in 
bis supernatural knowledge. Writing of the Marutse, 
Holub says that in King Sepcpo's employment were ” two 
old vixen-looking magicians or doctors, ... who exercised 
almost a supreme control over state effnin.” Similarly. 
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Boyle writes of the Dyeka that -next door to tho Tuah 
[chief] lived tho ' manang ’ or medicine men. 1 * And this 
reminds us of Hue’s remark concerning tho Tartar emperor, 
Maagou-kban. who ■ was given to a number of superstitious 
practices, and the principal soothsayer was lodged opposite 
Ids tent . . . having under his care tho cars that boro tho 
idols.- So has it been whero the sacerdotal character has 
become decided. Wo have seen that in Mexioo "the high- 
priesta were the oracles whom the kings oonsulted in all 
the moat important affairs o! tho State.” So was it among 
other ancient American peoples ; as in primitive Mich oa can, 
where the priests “had tho greatest influence In secular 
os well as ecclesiastical affaire.” In ancient Egypt it was 
the same. ■ Next to the king, the priests held the first rank, 
and from them were chosen his confidential and re sponsible 
advisers." And it is atill so in Bumah, where, Songrrmano 
says, “all is regulated by the opinions of tho Brahmins, 
bo that not even tho king shall presume to take any step 
without their advice." 

That this advising function in civil affaire should be joined 
with tho sacerdotal function, in societies having cults origin- 
citing from worship of dead rulers, is to be expected. We 
see, however, that even the priests of a conquering religion 
acquire in this, as in other respects, the same essential 
petitions u the priests of an indigenous religion. The 
history of mediroTal Europo shows how prelates becamo 
agents of civil rule; alike as ministers, as diplomatic agents, 
and os members of councils dealing with political affaire. 

i 637. But as with the military functions of priests to 
with their civil functions, social development, ever accom- 
panied by specialization, more and more restricts them. 

At the one extreme wo have, in the primitive king, a 
complete fusion of the two sets of functions ; while in the 
governments of advanced sotietie* we see approach to an 
extreme in which prieats, instead of taking prominent parts 
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in dvil affaire, are almost excluded fiom them. Among 
ourselves, save in the occasional instances of clerical magis- 
tmtes, die judicial and executive power* once largely abated 
in by loading ecclesiastics, hAve lapsed out of their hands; 
while that remnant of legislative power still exorcised by the 
bishops appears not likely to he retained much longer. At 
the same time this differentiation has so established itself in 
the general mind, that it is oommonly thought improper for 
clergymen to take active parte in politics. 

Good reason exists for associating this change* or at any 
rate the completion of ifcy with development of the industrial 
type. Resistance to the irresponsible role of priests, like 
resistance to other i^^»ponmblo• role, is ultimately traceable 
to that increasing assertion of personal freedom, with accom- 
panying right of private judgment*’ which industrial life 
fosters by habituating eAch citizen to ma i n tain his own 
claims while respecting the claims of other*. But this con- 
nexion will be made more manifest as we proceed with tire 
subject of the next chapter. 




CHAPTER XIL 



CnCBCH AXD ST*TL 



§ 638. Is various ways it has been shown that originally 
Church and State am undistinguished. I do not refor only 
to tbo fact that in China and Japan the conceptions of this 
world and the other world have been so mingled that both 
worlds have lied a living ruler in common. Nor am I re- 
calling only the truth that the primitive ruler, vicegerent o! 
his deceased ancestor, whom, as priest, he propitiates not only 
by sacrifices but by carrying out his dictate*, thus become* 
one in whose person are united government by the dead ami 
government by tho living. But I have in view the further 
fact that where the normal order has not been broken, tho 
organizations for sacred rule and for secular rule remain 
practically blended, because the last remains in large 
measure tho instrument of the first Under a simple form 
this relation it well shown us in Mangaia, where — 

. . ' the mouth-pW«, or prioata, of Bongo.' As Haag: 
r divinity and the ■ora of *11 authority,' they were in. 

i tarn poml laid having to oboy, kit* 

And this theocratio typo of government has been fully do- 
veloped in various places. Much more pronounced than 
among the Hebrews was it among tome of the Egyptians. 

■ The influence of tho prirat* at Mere*, through the belitf that they 
■poke tho command* of tba Daily, U more folly abown by Strabo an.! 
Dicdora, who wy it waa their cuiluu to aend to the king, when it 
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phased than, and ord«r him to pi «e ml to We- If, to oVlkft U 
*hi *01 of tha oncU to than ; and to etch a <logi»* had they 

fictriwd to«aikv* tha onlintaadiug of thorn pitocaa b J superstitious 
tmn, --hat th«y wm obayod without opjKMitioB." 

Other cases of the subjection of the temporal power to the 
spiritual power, if lea* extreme thin this, ere etill sufficiently 
narked. 

** Tha Oorananant of Bhutan, aa of Tibet, and of Japan, la a lhaocncy, 
aaa-rnlus tha fir* pUo* to tha apiritaal chief. That chitf baiog by 
Ftofaaon a radnaa, tha acdra dutira are diaiarjtd ordinarily by 
adaputy.* 

But in thoee cam, or same of them, the supremacy of the 
•piritaal head hu prac t ically given place to that of the 
temporal head: a differentiation of tho two form* of mle 
v hick, has arisen in Polyuoaia also, under kindred con- 
ditions. 

Where Church and State are not so completely fused as 
by thus making the terrestrial ruler a mere deputy for tho 
celestial ruler, there still oaati&uee a blending of the two 
where primitive beliefs survive in full strength, and where, 
consequently, the intercessors between gods and men con- 
tinuing to be all-powerful merge civil rule in eoalesiastical 
rule. In Egy pt for example — 

" Tho printhead took a pr-mir.cn! port to cr Birthing. . . . Nothing 
was beyond thaw Jwwdietiea: tho tong h-.na.lf -a. rsb;«t to the law 
<r-iblialud by thaa for bit wmdnct, and arm for hia medo of Uvtog .• 
Along with religious belief* equally intense with thoee in 
Egypt, there went in the ancient American societies a liko 
uuity of Church and State. The Peruvians exhibited a com- 
plete identity of the ecclesiastical government with the 
political ; in Yucatan the authority of priests rivalled that of 
kings ; and in harmony with the tradition of tho ancient 
Mexicans that the priests headed their immigration, there 
was such mingling of sacerdotal with civil rule as made the 
two in great measure one. 

That this blending of Church and State fa no*, limited to 
aodeties in which the gods are apotheosized rulers more or 
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less andent, but ia found «i» in lodetiea characteriiced by 
cults which nr® not indigenous, and tha* it coctipum as loog 
u religious belief* we accepted without criticism. wc wo 
shown by the histeqr of medisval Europe. 

But in this cose as in all cases, various causes subse- 
quently conspire to produce differentiation aud increasing 
separation. Co-operating efficiently though they at drat do 
as hating interests in large measure the same, yet tha 
agencies for carrying on celestial role and terrestrial rule 
eventually begin to compete for supremacy ; and the com- 
petition joins with the growing unlikeceucs of functions and 
structures in malting the two organisations distinct. 



§ 639. That we may understand the strngglo for supre- 
macy which eventually arises, and tends to mark off more 
and more the ecclesiastical structure from the political 
structure, we must glance at the sources of sacerdotal power. 

First comes the claim of the priest, as representing the 
deity, to give a sanction to the authority of the civil ruler. 
At "the present time among eemo of tbs undviluod, os tho 
Zulus, wo find this claim raogaized 

-A. to the cciora of a chief of a priaWv. stock of Uop nn:«g 
bUrk bms, he mils So him ceMuaUd diviners tojOao. tun. m lU chief- 
tainship, tUt he mar be rvoUr » chief.* 

In ancient Egypt the king, wholly in the hands of ecclesi- 
astics. could Le crowned only after having been made one 
cf their body. Then among the Ilebrews we have the 
familiar cose of Saul who was anointed by Samuel in God’s 
name. Passing without further cases to the acquired power 
of the popes, which became such that kings, receiving thair 
crowns from them, swore obedience ; wo ore shown that the 
consecration of rulers, continuing in form down to our own 
day, was, when a reality, an element of priestly power. 

Next may bo named the supposed influence of the priest 
with supernatural beings. Wherever faith is unqualified, 
dread of the evils which his invocations may bring, or trust 
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iu hia ability to obtain blessings, gives him immense ad- 
vantages. Even whom each man could offer sacrifioee, yet 
the professional priests profited by their supposed special 
knowledge. Install co the case of Rome, where their power 
was thus enhanced. 

“ F.rary sapjiiiat and inquirer addrem*! hltnseif directly to the 
divinity— tha community d <mnt by the king u iu cuatbpisoe. Jot 
u the tuna by tha curie, end tbs apuiw by thsir ociooela . . . » jt 
... the god had hi. own way of -peaking. . . . On* -bo did rightly 
understand it know not only bow to ascertain, bat also bow to manage, 
tbs will of the god. and area in cass of L*d to o.eneai or to con- 
-train him. It was nature!, th-refore, that the worshipper erf tbs god 
should regularly consult saA mat of skill and listen to their ad rite.’ 
Of coarao where propitiation of a deity could bo mndo only 
by sacerdotal agency— where, as among the Chibchas, " no 
sacrifice or offering, public or prirato, could be made bat by 
the hands of the priest"— the ecclesiastical organization 
gained great strength. 

To tho influence possessed by priests as interwasore. 
may bo added some allied influences similarly rooted in 
tho accepted superstition! One is the assumed power to 
giant or refuse forgiveness of sins. Then there is the 
supposed need for a passport to the other world; as ehown 
us by usages in ancient Mexico, in Japan, and in Russia. 
Once more there is the dreaded excommunication, which, 
under the Christian system, as under the system of the 
druidj, was visited especially on these who disregarded 
oedoiiasttcal authority. 

To powers which priests acquire from their supposed 
relations with the gods, must bo added powers of other 
lands. In early societies they form the cultured class. 
Even the medicine-man of the savage is usually one who has 
some information not possessed by those around; and the 
developed priesthoods of established nations, as of the 
Egyptians and tho Chaldeans, show us how knowledge of 
B-jRounding phenomena, accumulated and transmitted, en- 
abling them to predict astronomical occurrences and do 
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other aatoniahing things, greatly « r >l u them in tbo ejae of 
the uninitiated. With the farther inflaenoo thni gained 
muit be joined that gained by acquaintance with the art of 
writing. Beyond the wonder excited among the common 
people by the ability to convey idraa in hieroglyphic*, 
ideograph*, eta, there ia the immense aid to co-operation 
throughout the eco l ee i aatical hierarchy which an exoln- 
tive means of commonicatiDg intelligence gives j and the 
history of mtdiaval Borope shows how power to read and 
write, pcaseaeed by prirtts but mrely by others, made 
their aaaistanc* indiapenoable in various dvQ transactions 
and secured groat advantages to the Church. Nor oust we 
forget the kindred enhancements of influence arising from 
the positions of prelaw* as the teachers of civil ruler*. In 
medimval Europe, biabopa “ wen the usual preceptors of the 
princes;" and in Mandalay at the present time, the highest 
church dignitary, who stand* next to the Icing ia authority, 
-is generally made patriarch from having been tho King's 
instructor during youth." 

Lastly ma y bo pa TOfrJ tho power rosoltiog from accuiou- 
lotion of property. Beginning with payments to exercisers 
and diviners among savages, progressing to fee* in kind to 
sacrificing prints, and growing by-end -by into gifts made 
to temples and bribes to their officials, wealth everywhere 
fri rfa to flow to tbo ccslctiuticAl orgjimxAtioa. Spcikiog of 
ancient Mexico, Zarita says that “besides many towns, a 
great number of excellent csUU* were set apart for the 
maintenance of public warship" Among the Peruvians the 
shore of the annual produce reserved for religious services 
was "from e third to a fourth." In ancient Egypt “tho 
priests lived in abundance and luxury. Tbo portion of tbo 
•all allotted to them, tho largest in tho threefold division, 
was [at one period] subject to no taxes." So again in Rome. 

Tries of lb. god. Umia. sot only more t*dtc*u, but 
re and mere ew'Jy. ... Tie custom of inrfitotiag 
and gwreily of usdortaktag penranret peeontaiy 

9 



■n* poblie 
above all a 
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cbfcgatu** for religions objects prevailed amcng Oi* Roe.rj hi a 
rjjum similar to iu pwraleocs in K e en a n Cathuiic irnlrji at lb* 
p*»«it<Uy.* 

And the analogy thua drawn Introduce* the familiar omo of 
Europe during die middlo agca; in which, boaidca offering, 
tithes, etc., the Church hod at one time acquired a third of 
the landed property. 



$ CIO. Holding in its hand* powers, natural and super- 
natural, thua great and varied, an o ^olmintiml organization 
9ttxnM likely to be irreeiftible, nad in tuodry pl&cee &od times 
haa proved ixrcsiatibla Where the original blending of 
Church with State haa given place to that vague distinction 
inevitably resulting from partial specialization of functions 
accompanying social evolution, there ere cextaio to arise 
differences of aim between the two ; and a consequent question 
whether the living ruler, with his organization of civil and 
military subordinates, shall or shall not yield to the organi- 
ya frifl n of those who represent dftd rulers profess to 
uUer their commands. And if, throughout the society, faith 
is unqualified and terror of the aupcrnaturel extreme, th4 
temporal power becomes sutyoct to the spiritual power. 

Wo may trace back this struggle to early stages. Respect- 
ing weather-doctors among the Zulus, and tho popular valua- 
tion of them as compared with chiefs, we read 



-The UH Oen Ku ita doctor, in all pleas ; and though there iaa 
chief in a certain nation, the people do not .ay, *W 0 hare com to 
eat through the power of the chief bo*, they rey, ‘We hare corn to 
eat through the eoaof So^ad-eo; for wheo the eky reUe cloud upon 
cloud, and we do cot know that it wifi go back to another plaoe, be on 
wort diligently and do ell that is Decenary, and we hare no more any 



To which it should be added that the chief among the Zulus, 
habitually jealous of the medicne-msn. in roue coses puU 
him to death. In another form, an examplo of tho conflict 
cornea to us from Samoa At a council of war which the 
Samoans held to concert measures of vengeance on the Ton- 
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goes, the high priest. ’ a bold, violent, oomipnlcas nun, who 
combined in his own person the threefold office of warrior, 
prophet, and prieaC urged that the Tongan prisoners should 
be put to immediate death. The king opposed this proposal, 
end hence originated a feud between the pried, and the Icing, 
which resulted in a civil war, tho overthrow and exile of the 
king, and usurpation of his place by the priest Thocgh 
this contest between a merciful king and a merciless priest 
does not in all respects parallel that botween Saul and 
Samuel, since Samuel, instead of usurping the kingship him* 
self, merely anointed David; yet the two equally illustrate 
the struggle far authority which arises between tire political 
head and the supposed mouthpiece of divine common da. 
Similarly among the Greeks. Curtiua, speaking of the time 
when tho Iliad took form, tars. — 

“Tb. prim* •pw-UIly to. not buyer* also e.pfdse liwmmWf to 
the roml pmr; thmsdvw moriKutiag arother authority by the 
gra<. * OoJ, -hkh la propwtiooauly MV obrtinio tad daagvroJ.* 
And wo find traces of xc&isunco to civil power among tho 



* Tho prints ercu la tion c / grave rotonmwmvTl dihaol the 
ii$Ut a l tunpUm (ruu puUUe burden* sod eaty after very tremble- 
■voe eontrowriy mbralUod to make payment of the ta&n in arrow." 
In various wave among various peoples this conflict is shown. 
Of the Japanew priests in tho sixteenth century, Dickson 
writes >— 

•By thrir wealth, and from air cog their mm!* they wore able to 
keep apa reeperiabie array; anti aot by their rim h al on e —the prime 
theaaeivra bUed the make.* 

Among the Knhuan nations of ancient America, the priests 
•possessed great power, secular as well as sacerdotal Yopoa, 
cno of their principal cities, was ruled absolutely by a pontiff, 
in whom the Zapoteo monarch* had a powerful rival.' And 
the relation between spiritual and temporal rulers here 
iodicfctal, i mlling ti nt b e t we en spiritual and tempox&l 
rulers in Christendom, reminds us of the long fights for 
supremacy which Europe witnessed between political heads 

0—2 
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wielding natural force* and the ecclesiastical bead claiming 
•nperr-otaral origin and authority. 



$ 641. There are reasons for thinking that the change from 
an original predominance of the spiritual power over tho 
temporal power to ultimate subjugation of it, is mainly due 
to that cause which wo have found in other cases cMefty 
operative in determining the higher typee of aocial orgunua- 
tiua — the development of industrialism. 

Already in § 618 we have noted that while their extreme 
servility of nature made the peoples of ancient America 
yield unresistingly to an unqualified political despotism 
appropriate to the militant type of society, it also mado 
them submit humbly to the enormously developed priest- 
hoods of their bloody deities ; and we have seen that kindred 
oounexiona of traits were shown by various races of the 
oh! world in past times. The contrast with other ancient 
peoples presented by the Greeks, who. as before pointed out, 
(W 484-6, 498) were enabled by iavouriag conditions to 
resist consolidation under a despot, at the same time that, 
especially in Athens, industrialism and its arrangements 
made conaiderablo progress among them, must hero bo joined 
with tho fact that there did not arise among the Greeks a 
priestly hierarchy. Aiid tlio connexion thus exemplified in 
classic times between the relatively free institutions proper 
to industrialism, and a smaller development of tho saoerdotal 
orga n izati o n, is illustrated throughout European history, alike 
in place and in time. 

The common cause for these simultaneous changes is. as 
above implied, tho modification of nature caused by eub- 
eUtutioo of a life carried on under voluntary co-operation 
for a life carried on under compulsory co-operation — the 
transition from a social state in which obedience to authority 
is the supreme viituo, to a social Male in which it is a virtue 
to resist authority when it transgresses prescribed limits. 
This modification of nature proceed* from that daily habit. of 
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iniisling ot aelf-clairaa while respecting the claims of othais, 
which the system of centred involve* The attitude of 
oiind fcsUrod by this duciplino does not favour unqualified 
su b m i ssion. either to the political head and his lava or to tho 
ccoleaiaitical bead and his dogma* While it tends aver to 
limit tho coercive action of tho civil ruler, it tonda ever to 
challenge the authority of tho priest; and the questioning 
Labit having one* commenced, sacerdotal inspiration comes to 
be doubted, and the power flowing from belief in it begins to 
van* 

With this morel ch an g e haa to be joined an intellectual 
change, also indirectly resulting from development of in- 
duatrial life. That epwading knowledge of natural causation 
which conflict* with, and gradually weakens, belief in super- 
natural causation, is consequent on development of the indus- 
trial arts. This gives men wider experiences of uniformities of 
relation among phenomena ; and makes possiblo tho program 
of science. Doubtless in early stages, that knowledge of 
Mature which ia at variance with tho teachings of priests, is 
accumulated exclusively by print* ; but. as we see in the 
Chaldean astronomy, the natural order ia not at 6nt con- 
sidered inconsistent with supernatural agency ; and then, 
knowledge of tho natural order, so long aa it ia exclusively 
possessed by priest*, cannot be used to disprove their pre- 
tension* Only as fast as knowledge of the naturi order 
bccomea so familiar and so generally diffused as insensibly to 
change men’s habits of thought, is sacerdotal authority and 
power diminished by it; and general diffusion of such know- 
ledge is, as we see, a concomitant of icduatrialiam. 




CHAPTER XIIL 



Soxcos'voaum. 



§ M2. Notshto liko that which we now call Nonconformity 
can te traced in societies of simple type* Devoid of the 
knowledge and the mental teadeneiea which lead to criticism 
and aoeptidam, the savage passively accepts whatever hia 
seniors assert. Custom in tho form of eatahiished belief, 
as well ns in the form of established usage,!* sacred with 
him: dinent from it is unheard of. And throughout long 
early stages, of social evolution there continues, among 
results of this trait, th# adhesion to inherited religion! It 
u true that during these stages numerous cults oo-exist side 
by side; but, products as theso are of tha prevailing onoosoir- 
worehip. the resulting polytheism does not show us what wo 
now understand os Nonconformity \ since the devotees at the 
various shrines neither deny one another's gods, nor call in 
question in pronounced ways the current ideas concerning 
them. Only in cases like that of Socrates, who enunciated a 
conception of supernatural agents diverging widely from tha 
popular conception of them, do we see in early societies 
Nonconformity properly so-called. 

What we have here to deal with under this name cccnrn 
chiefly in societies which are substant i ally, if not literally, 
monotheistic; and in which there exists nominally, if not 
really, a tolerably uniform creed administered by a consoli- 
dated hierarchy. 

Even as thus restricted. Nonconformity comprehends 
phenomena widely unlike in their natures; and that wa 
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may understand it, wo roust exclude much that is allied with 
it only by outward form and circamsUuiae. Though in moot 
eases a separating sect espouses some unauthorized version of 
the aooepted creed ; and though the nature of the espoused 
version is occasionally not without iu significance ; vet the 
thing specially to be noted is tho attitude assumed towards 
ecclesiastics! government. Though there is always some 
exercise of individual judgment; yet in early stages this is 
shown merely in the chalco of ono outlier: ty is superior to 
another. Only in late stages does there come an exercise of 
individual judgment which goal to tho extent of denying 
eodesicsUcal authority la general. 

The growth of this later attitude we shill see on comparing 
some of tho successive oUgea. 

$ G43. Ancient forms of dissect habitually stand for tho 
authority of the past over the presto: ; and since tradition 
usually brings from more barbarous ago, accounts of more 
barbarous modes of propitiation, ancient forms of dissent 
ore habitually revivals of practicos more ascetic than those 
of the current religion. It was shown in § 620, that 
tho primitive monachisn originated in this way; and as 
Christianity, with tho higher moral pnxopta on which it 
insisted, joined renunciation of ordinary life and its aims 
(said to bs derived from the Easene^), there tended to be 
thereafter a continual re-gencais of dissenting oocU charac- 
terized in common by austerities. 

Kinds of dissent differing from these and differing from 
modern kinds of dissent, urn- during those tunes in wliich 
the early church wea spreading and becoming organised. 
For before ecclesiastical government had estaAisbed itself 
and acquired sacredness, resistance to each new encroach- 
ment m ule by it. natarally led to divi lions. Between the 
timo when the authority dwelt in the Christian ooagregations 
themselves, and the time when the authority was centred in 
the pope, there necessarily went successive usurpations of 
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authority, each of which gave occasion for proteat Henco 
such sects, arising in the third century and or, word to tho 
Mirenth century. ns the JJoetiaas, Novations, Meletiana, 
Arrian i, Donatiita, Joannites, Hsesitantce, Timotheons, and 
Athinganl 

Passing over that period during which ecclesiastical power 
throughout Europe was nsing to iu climax, we come, in tho 
twelfth century, to diaacntcre of more advanced typco ; who, 
with or without differences of doctrine, rebelled i gainst tho 
then-existing ohurch government. Such sects as the Arnold- 
ista in Italy, the Petrobrusmns, Capulisti and Waldenses in 
France, and afterwards the S< ©dingers in Germany and the 
Apostolical* in Italy, are examples; severally characterized 
by assertion of individual frcoclocn, alike in judgment and 
action. Ordinarily holding dooixinca called heretical, tha 
promulgation of which waa iteelf a tadt denial of ecclesias- 
tical authority (though a denial habitually baaed on submis- 
sion loan alleged higher authority} sects of this kind went on 
increuiog in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. There 
were the Lollards in England ; the Frnticelli in Italy ; the 
Tiboritea, Bohemian Brethren. Moravians and Hussites, in 
Bohemia: all setting themselvee against ohureh-disdpline. 
And (hen tho rebellious movement of the reformation, as 
carried forward by the Lutherans in Germany, the Zwingliuis 
and Calvinists in Switzerland, the Huguenots in France, the 
Anabaptist* and Presbyterians in England, exhibited, along 
with repudiation of various established doctrines, ceremonies, 
and utageo. a more pronounced unti-socerdotolism. Charno 
ten red iu common by opposition to Episcopacy, proUettnt 
or catholio, we aoe first of all in the govonuuent by pres- 
byters, adopted by sundry of these dissenting bodies, a 
step towards freedom of judgment and practice in religious 
matters, accompanied by d en i al of priestly inspiration. 
And then in the lahacqueut rise of tho Independent*, 
taking for their distinctive principle the right of each con- 
gregation to govern iteelf, we ace a farther advance in that 
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cnll-MMidoUi movement which reeched iu extreme in the 
next oentorjr with tho Quakers; who. going directly to the 
fountain head of tho creed, end carrying out more oonais- 
untly then usual tho professed right of private judgment, 
repudiated the entire paraphernalia of coc lwi asticism. 

It is true that the histories of these various non-conform- 
ing bodies, not excluding even the Society of Friends, show 
us tho re-growth of a coercive rule, allied to that against 
which there had been rebellion Of religious revolutions os 
of political revolutions, it is truo that in the absence of 
differences of character end culture greater than eon be ex- 
looted in the some ®rioty at tho seme timo, they are fol- 
lowed by gradually established forms of rule only in some 
degree better than those diverged horn. In his assumption 
of infallibility, and his measures far enforcing oonformity, 
Calvin was a pops comparable with any who issued balls 
from the Vatican The discipline of the Scottish Presbyte- 
rians was os despotic), as rigorous, ami as relentless, os any 
which C athol i c ism had enforced. The Puritans of New 
England were os positive in their dogmas, and u severe in 
their persecutions, as were the eoclwiastics of the church they 
left behind. Some of these dissenting bodies, indeed, as the 
Wesley ans, have u avelopod organisations scarcely leas priestly, 
and in aomo respects more coercive, than the organixaiion of 
the church from which they diverged. Even among tho 
Quakers* notwithstanding the pronounced individuality in- 
plied by tlieir theory, thou baa grown up a definite creed 
end a body exercising control. 



§ 544. Modem Nonconformity in England has much more 
doddodly exhibited the essential trait of onU-naconlotaliini. 
It has dono this in various minor waya u well as in a m-jor 
way. 

There is tho multiplication of socts, with which by foreign 
observer* England is reproached, but which, philosophically 
considered, is one of her superior treita. For the rise of every 
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new net, Implying a re-assertion of tho right of private 
judgment, it a collateral rcault of the nature which makes 
free institutions possible. 

Still more significant do wo tee this multiplication of soots 
to be if we consider the assigned causes of division. Take 
foe instance the case of the Wesleyans. In 1797 the 
Methodist Now Connexion organised itself on tho principle 
of lay participation in chnrch government. In 1810 the 
Primitive Methodists left the original body : tho cause being 
a desire to have “lay representatives to the Conference. - 
Again, in 183*, prompted by opposition to priestly power, the 
Wesleyan Methodist Association was formed: its members 
claiming more influence for tho laity, and resisting central 
interference with local government. And then in 1849, there 
was yet another secession from the Methodist body, similarly 
characterized by resistance to ministerial authority. 

Of comae in eecta loss coordvely governed, there have 
been fewer occasions for rebellions against priestly control ; 
bat there are not wanting illustrations, tome of them supplied 
even by the small and free bodies of tho Unitarians, of this 
tendency to divide in pursuance of tho right of private 
judgment Moreover, in the absence of a diseidenco suffi- 
ciently great to produce wwwaion, there is everywhere a 
largo amount of cxpreaecd disagreement on minor points, 
among thooo holding what is supposed to bo the same body 
of beliefs Perhaps the meet curious instance of this is fur- 
nished by the established Church. I do not refer simply to 
ita divisions into high, and low, and brood ; all implying more 
or less of tho nonconforming spirit within it I refer more 
especially to the strange anomaly that the ritualist! are men 
who. while asserting priestly authority, are tbemeelvea rebels 
■gainst priestly authority— defy their ecclesiastical superiors 
in their determination to assert ecclesiastical supremacy. 

But the universally admitted claim to religious freodom 
shown in these various way*, is shown still more by tho 
growing movement for disestablishment of the Church. This 
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tBOvunat which, bMtdW uddj denying >11 sacerdotal au- 
thority. denial tie power of > government, even though 
elected by a majority of votes, to prescribe religions belief or 
practice, is tho logical oetcomo of the Protestant thoory. 
Liberty of thought, long asserted and more and more dis- 
played, is about to be carried to the extent that no man 
■hall be oo n itr a i n ed to support another man’s creed. 

Evidently the arrival at thii itau completes that social 
differential icn which began when the primitive chid first 
deposed his priestly function. 



5 643. As implied in tho last sentence, tho change* above 
sketched out are concomitants of tho changes sketched out 
in the last chapter. The prolonged conflict between Church 
and State acoompanyiog their differentiation, and ending in 
the subordination of the Church, bss been accompanied by 
these collateral minor oonflicta between the Church and recal- 
citrant portions of its members, ending in icps ration of them. 

There is a farther implication. In common with the 
subjection of the Church to the State, tho aprtad of Non- 
conformity is on indirect result of growing industrialism. 
The moral nature proper to a social organization bused on 
contract instead of sfo/us— the moral nature fostered by a 
social lifo carried on under voluntary oo-opo ration instead of 
compulsory co-operation, is one which works out religious 
independence as it works out political freedom. And this 
oondnsian. manifest a priori, is verified a posteriori in sundry 
ways Wo see that Nonconformity, increasing as industrial- 
ism baa developed, now characterizes in the grseUtt degree 
these nations which are meat characterised by development 
of the industrial typo— America and England. And we also 
see that in England iteelf, the contrast between urban and 
rural populations, as well as the contrast between popula- 
tions in different parts of the kingdom, show that when the 
industrial type of life and organisation pred om i na t e s. Non- 
conformity is the most pronoun oed. 
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§ 846. At wu uU when treating of "The Military 
Functions of Priests," there exists in most minds an erro- 
ceocs aaaodaton between religious ministrations and moral 
teachings. Though priests habitually onforoo conduct which 
b one way or other furthers preservation of the society ; yet 
preservation of the ecciely is ao often furthered by conduct 
entirely unlike that which wo now call moral, that priestly 
influence servos in many cases rather to degrade than to 
elevate. 

Reading os we do of the Tahitian go! Oro, thst whan 
war “proceeded in its bloodiest forms, it was supposed 
to afford him the highest satisfaction "—reading ago in of 
the Mexican king Montrauma, that he avoided subduing the 
neighbouring Tlaacalana that he might have Men to 
Mcrifice" (thus making Tlatcale a preserve of victims for 
tho gods) — reading once more of the Chibchss that "the 
sacrifices which tfcay believed to be most welcome to their 
gods were those of human blood ;" wa are reminded dial 
priests who cany on propitiations of cannibal deitiea 
and deities otherwise atrocious (deitiee almost every- 
where worshipped in early days) hsve done anything but 
foster high forma of conduct. Robbery as well as murder 
has had, and has still in some places, a religious sanctifi- 
cation. Says Burton of the Belooohis. “ thaeo pious thieves 
never rob, save in the name of Allah." Of a robimr-lribo 
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among the Chibchas, Piedrabita writes, - they regard as the 
moat acceptable sacrifice that which they offer up out of 
the robbery to oettain idols of gold, day, and wood, whom 
they worship." And at the present time in India, wo have 
freebooters like the Domras, among whom “a successful 
theft is always celebrated by a sacrifice " to their chiaf 
god Gan dak. J»cr is it only by encouraging disregard for 
life and property, that various cults, and by implication their 
priest*, Lav© aided in demobilizing mtui rather than in 
moralizing them. Oa findi n g that " among tLo Friend! v 
Islanders the chief priest was considered too holy to be 
married, but ho had tho right to tako os many concubines 
as ho pleased"— that among tho Coriba, "the brido was 
obliged to pass the first night with the pri ert, as a fotui 
essentially necessary to constitute the legality of the 
marriage"— that among some Brazilian tribes, "tho P»jd 
[priest], like the feudal lord of fonner times in some parts of 
England, enjoys tho jtu pnma nodi*;" or again on being 
reminded of tho extent to which prostitution in temples 
was a religious observance smong Eastern peoples ; wo are 
shown in yet another way that there is no necessary con- 
nexion between priestly guidance and right action: using 
the word right in the sense at preaaoS given to it 

But now carrying with us tho implied qualifications, lot us 
ask in what ways Ecclesiastical Institutions Lave affected 
men's natures. We shall find that they have been instru- 
mental in producing, or furthering, certain nil-important 
modification! 



§ 647. When describing the action of "An Ecclwisstictl 
System as a Social Bond," it was pointed out that a common 
worship tends to unify the various groups which carry 
it on ; and that, by implication, tho priests of such worship 
usually act as pidfiortors. While often instigating wars 
with societies of other blood, worshipping other gods, they, 
on the average of cases, check hostilities between groups 
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of the sane blood worshipping the same god*. In this way 
they aid social co-operation and development. 

Thie function, however, is bn: a collateral display of their 
fundamental function — the maintenance of subordination : 
primarily to the deified progenitor, or the adopted god, and 
secondarily to his living descendant or appointed vice* 
gerent It is scarcely possible to emphasise enough tho 
truth that, from tho earlinl stages down to existing stages, 
the one uniform and wwntial action of priesthoods, irre- 
spective of time, plooo, or creed, has been that of insuring on 
cbedienca Toot primitive men may be moulded into fitness 
for social life, they mast be held together ; and that they may be 
held together, they mart be made subject to authority. Only 
by restraints of tho most powerful kinds con the unregulated 
explosive savage be mode to co-operate permanently with his 
fellows ; and of such restraints the strongest, and apparently 
the indispensable one, is fear of vengeance from the god of tho 
tribe, if his commands, re panted by hia successor, are dis- 
obeyed. How important is the agency of Ecclesiastical 
Institutions as thus re-inforcing Political Institutions, is well 
seen in the following description Ellis gives of tho effects 
produced by undermining local religions in Polynesia 

“ The meiiidat cf human riotim* to tbs idols hid been one of tho 
meet powerful engines In the bench of the goremmant, the requisition 
for them being si way. tnsde by the ruler, to whoa the pries* applied 
when the gods required them. The king, therefore, sent hie henld to 
the petty ctla f tai n , who selected the victims. An iuUridnsl who had 
•hewn any marked disaffection toward, the sc.rercn.xt. cr incurred 
the diipleasare of the king and chiefs, was usually chosen. The people 
knew this, and therefore rendered the not unbee Using obedience, 
biace the eubreraooof idolatry, thie modre hae ceased to operete ; and 
Busy, free from the rsetralnt It had Imposed, teemed to refuse aU lawful 
obdieoee and rightful support.- 

Tho result ss described by KT.it, being that social order wtu 
in a considerable degree disturbed. 

This maintenance of subordination, to which on eccle- 
siastical system bos been instrumental, bus indirectly 
subserved other disciplines of an indispensable kind. No 
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developed aodul life would have lean possible in the 
oleenoa of tbo capacity for continuous labour ; and out of 
the idle improvident savage there coold not bare been 
evolved the industrious citizen, without a long-continued and 
rigorous coercion. The religious sanction habitually given 
in mriy eocietiee to rigid class-distinctions and the con- 
comitant slavery, must be regarded as having conduced to a 
modification of nature which furthered civilization. 

A discipline allied and yti different, to which superior 
as well u inferior classes have been subjected by Eccle- 
siastical Institutions, has been the discipline of asceticism. 
Considered in tho abstract oeretidim is indefensible. As 
already shown (§§ 140 and 620) it pew out of the deaire 
to propitiate malicious gbccta and deities; und 

even os displayed among ourselves at present, we may truce 
in it the latent belief that Cod is pleased by voluntarily- 
borue mortifications and displeased by pursuit of gratifi- 
cations But if instead of regarding self-infliction of suffering, 
bodily or mental, from tho stand-point of absolute ethics, 
wo regard it from the stand-point of relativo et h ics, as an 
educational regimen, wa ahull see that it has had a use. and 
perhaps ft greet um. Tho c omm on trait of til fttcctic &cte it 
submission to a pain to avoid some future greater pain, 
or relinquishment of a pleasure to obtain some greater 
pleasure hereafter. In either case there ia sacrifice of tbs 
immediate to the remote. This is a sacrifice which the 
uncivilized man cannot make; which the inferior among 
tbo civilized cau make only to a small extent ; and which 
only the loiter among the civilised can make in due degree. 
Hence we may infer that tho discipline which, beginning 
with the surrendering of food, clothing, eUx, to the ancestral 
ghost, and growing into the voluntary bearing of hunger, 
cold, or pain, to propitiate deitice, has greatly aided in 
developing tho ability to postpone present Xo future. 
Possibly cnly a motive so powerful as that of tenor of 
the supernatural, coold have tUoogtbtncd tho of self- 
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denial in the requisite degree. -« habit which, wo mint 
remember, is an essential factor in right conduct towards 
others, aa well u in the proper regulation of conduct for 
•olf-benefit 

Irrespective, then, of the particular trait* of their colts. 
Ecclesiastical Institutions hare, in these ways, played an 
important part in moulding human nature into fitness for 
the axial state. 

§ G48. Among more special moral effects wrought by them, 
may be named one which, like those just specified, has been 
wrought incidentally rather than intentionally. I refer to 
the respect for righto of property, curiously fostered by certain 
forms of propitiation. Whether or not Mariner waa right iu 
■tying that the word taboo, u used in the Tonga Islands, 
literally meant "e&ored or consecrated to t god," the fact is 
that thing s tabooed, there and elsewhere, were at fint things 
thus consecrated : the result being that disregard of the taboo 
became robbery of tbc god. Hence such facta os that 
throughout Polynesia, “tho prohibitions and inquisitions of 
the tabu were strictly enforced, and every breach of them 
punished with death " (the delinquent being sacrificed to the 
gal whose tabu he bad broken) ; sod that in New Zealand 
“violators of the tapa were punished by the gods and also 
by men. The former sent sickness and death ; tho latter 
inflicted death, loss of property, and expulsion from society. 
It wu a dread of tho gods, more than of men, which upheld 
tho tapa." 

Obviously a sacredne* thus given to anything bearing a 
sign that it belongs to a god. may easily bo simulated. 
Though the mark on an animal or a fruit implies that an 
offering to a god will eventually be made of it ; yet, ainoe tire 
time of sacrifioe is unspecified, there reeulta the poeaihility of 
indefinite postponement, and this gradually opens the door 
to pretended dedication of things which never are sacrificed 
— thingB which nevertheless, bearing the sign of dedication. 
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no one dam meddle with. Thus *e read that in the New 
Hebrides - the tapuis employed in all the islands to preserve 
persons and objects ; ” that in New Zealand. Upo. from being 
originally a thing made sacred, has come to moan a thing 
forbidden. Fiji, Tonga, aud Same* famish kindred facts : 
tha list plaoe being one in which the namo of tho tabu 
indicatas tha sort of curse wliich tiro owner of a tabued 
thing hopes may fall on the tliief. In Timor, • a fow palm 
leaves stack outside « garden as a sign of the ' pomali * [tabo] 
will preserro iu prodace from thieves as effectually os the 
threatening notice of man-traps, spring guns, or a savage dog. 
would do with u»" Bastion tells as that the Congwae make 
use of the fetich to protect their houses from thieves ; and 
he makes a liko statement rajiccting the negroes of the 
Gaboon. Livingstone, too, describes the Balorda ta having 
this usage ; and evidence of kindred nature is furnished by 
the Malagasy and by the S&ntals. 

As, originally, this dedication of anythin; to a god is rnado 
either by a priest or by a chief in his pritstly capacity, wo 
must class it as an Ecclesiastical Institution; and the foster- 
ing of respect for proprietory rights which grows out of it, 
must be counted among the beneficial disciplines which 
Ecclesiastical Institutions give, 



§649. Respecting tha relation which exists between 
alleged supernatural commands tii # right ruling of cob- 
duct at large, it is difficult to generalize. Many facts given 
in foregoing chapters unite to show that everything depend* 
on the supposed character of the supernatural being to bo 
propitiated. Schoolcraft says of the Dokotahs — 

“TUy Mand in grew aw* cl th* *|irit* cl tha deed, bxcam thsy 
think it is In th* power of the «Upart*4 spirits to injur* thao in any 
way they pleas* ; this *c politico hie, in ko* bimsu*. * Bdoiarj 
elfect. It operates on then just *a itrorj as onr law* of 
»unl *r." 



But if, u happens in many cavs, a dying man's peremptory 
injunction to his son (like that of David to Solomon) is to 
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n«k vengeance on those who hove injured him. fear of hi* 
gbcst bocotnea not a morulixicg bat a domoreliring influence ; 
niing these words in their modem acceptations. When, 
concerning the deities of Mangii*. we read that " the cruel 
Kereteki, twice a fratricide, and his brother U tabes, were wor- 
shipped as god* in the next generation we are shown that 
divine example, if not precept, i* in romo case* a prompter to 
crime rather than otherwise. But on the averago an opposite 
effect may be inferred. A* the deified chief must be supposed 
to have had at heart the survival and spread of his tribe, 
sundry of his injunctions are likely to have had in view that 
maintenance of older conducing to tribal success. Hence 
rules traditionally derived from him are likely to be restraints 
on internal aggressions. Ferocious as were the Mexicans, 
and bloody as were their religious riteo, they nevertheless 
bad, as given by Zurits, a morel code whiob did not suffer by 
comparison with that of Christians : tbo one like the other 
claiming divine authority. Concerning the Peruvians, who 
like various of these semi-civilized American peoples had 
confessor*, the account runs that — 

-lb* dr, ot which they mostly mcom thamadra -u-to hare 
killed aomsbody in Umo of peace, to hare lobted, to bare taken the 
wile of another, to have gi*«c h«rba or charm, to do ham. Tha nort 
notable .in wu neglect in the terra of the hnaos (godej . . . abuae 
of, and diMWianoe towmnU, the Yoea.* 

And in this case, as in many other eases, we see that after the 
first and greatest sin of insubordination to the daily, coma 
sins constituted by breaches of those laws of conduct needful 
for social concord. 

Evidently through long stages of individual and social 
evolution, belief in the alleged divino origin of such laws 
is beneficial The expected supernatural punishments for 
breaches of them, usefully re-infoioe the threats of natural 
punishments. And various esses might be given showing 
that tho moral code required for each higher stage, gaining 
alleged divine authority through some intermediating priest 
or inspired man, thus becomes more effective for tho time 
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being dun it would otherwise be : the esses of Moses and of 
Cho later Hebrew prophets serving as examples. 



§ 860. Maltitudinocs anomalies occur, however — anomalies 
which seam unaccountable till we recognize tbs truth that 
in ill f yt tha on8 thing which precedes in iinpmtinci the 
special injnnetioas of a colt, is the preservation of tho cult 
itaalf *nd thd imtituiions embodying it* Henco Uio fact 
that everywhere the duty which stands higher than duties 
properly esllod moral, is tbs duty of obedienoo to an alleged 
divina will, whatever it may bo. Hence tho fact that to 
uphold the authority of a sacerdotal hierarchy, by which the 
divine will is supposed to be uttered, is regarded by iU 
members and adherents as an end yielding in importanoe 
only to recognition of the divine will itself. And hence the 
fact that the histories of Ecclesiastical Institutions ehow us 
bow small is the regard paid to moral precepts whan they 
stand in the way of ecclesiastical supremacy. 

Of oourae the atrocities perpetrated in inquisition* and the 
crimes ooBUnlttsd by popes will intn all minds as illus- 
trations. But there are more remarkable illustrations oven 
thin these. Tho bitterest animosity shown by established 
churches against dissenting sects, has been shown against 
those which were distinguished by endeavours to fblfll the 
precepts of Christianity completely. Tho Waldenses, who 
■adopted, ss the model of their moral discipline, the Sermon 
of Christ on tlie Mount," but who it the some time rebelled 
against ecclesia s ti c a l rule, suffered a bloody persecution 
for threo centuries. The Quakers, who alone among protes- 
Umts sought to obey the commands of the Christian creed 
not in some ways only but in all, were so persecuted that 
before the accession of James II. mors than 1600 out of their 
comparatively small number wore in prison. Evidently, then, 
the distinctive ethics of a creed, restrain but littla its official 
administrators when their authority is called in question. 

Not only in such cases, however, ore we shown that the 
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chief concern of a sacerdotal system is to maintain formal 
eetordination to a deity, as well as to itself as hia agency, and 
that the ordering of life according to the precepts of the 
professed religion is quite a sec o n d ary matter; bnt wo are 
shown that auch a right ordering of life ia little insisted on 
even where insistence does not conflict with ecclesiastical 
topiemacy. Through all these centuries Chririan priests 
hare so little empbesixed the virtue of forgiveness, that alike 
in wan and in dud*, revenge has continued to be thonght an 
imperative duty. Tbo clergy were not the men who 
urged the abolition of slavery, nor the men who condemned 
regulations which raised the prire of bread to maintain 
rents. Ministers of religion do not as a body denounce the 
unjust eggwesions we continually commit on weak societies ; 
nor do they mako thair voices loudly hoard in reprobating 
such a trod ties aa three of the labour- troitic in the Pacific, 
recently disclosed by a Royal Commission (see Tuna, Juno 
18th, 1885). Even where they are solely in charge, wo see 
not a higher, but rather a lower, standard of justice aud mercy 
than in the community nt large. Under clerical management; 
public schools bare in past times been the scenes of atrodtira 
not tolerated in the world onUido of them; and if no ask 
for a recent instance of juvenile savagery, we find it at King's 
College School, where the death of a small boy was caused by 
the unprovoked blows given in sheer brutality by cowardly 
bigger boys : King’s College being an institution established 
by churchmen, and clerically governed, in opposition to 
University College, which is non-clerical in its government 
and 66 Cu 1 at in iL& 

§ 651. Contemplating Ecclesiastical Institutions at large, 
apart from the particular cults associated with them, wo have, 
then, to recognize the fact that their presence in all sodetie* 
which have made considerable progress, and their im- 
mense predominance in those early societies which reached 
relatively high stages of riv i li r a t ion, verify inductively the 
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deductive conclusion, thifc they have been indispensable 
components of social structures from the beginning down to 
the preeeat time: groups in which they did not arise having 
faded to develop. 

Aj famMuBg & principle of cobttioa by raxintaining a 
common propitiation of a deceased ruler's spirit, and by 
implication checking the tendencies to internal warfare, 
priesthoods hare furthered eocial growth and development 
They have simultaneously done this in sundry other ways: 
by fostering that spirit of osnservatum which maintains 
continuity in social arrangements; by forming a supple- 
mentary regulative system which co-operates with the 
political one ; by insisting on otedianee. primarily to gods 
and secondarily to king! ; by countenancing tho coercion 
ocilar which lias been cultivated the power of application; 
and by strengthening the habit of self-restraint. 

Whether the modifications of nature produced by this 
discipline, common to all creeds, are accompanied by modi- 
fications of higher kinds, depends partly on tbs traditional 
accounts of the gods worshipped, and partly on the social 
conditions. Religions obedience is the primary duty; and 
this, in early stages, often farthers increase of ferocity. 
With the change from a more militant to a more industrial 
state, comes a reformed ethical creed, which increases or 
decreases in its influence according as the social activities 
continue peaceful or again become warlike. little as such 
reformed ethical creed (presently accepted as of divine 
origin) operates during periods when war fosters sentiments 
of enmity instead of sentiments of amity, advantage is 
gained by having it in reserve for enunciation whenever 
conditions favour. 

But clerical enunciation of it habitually continues subject 
to the apparent needs of the lima To the last as at first, 
subordination, religious and civil, is u n i f o r mly insisted on — 
- fear God, honour the king ; " and providing subordination is 
manifested with sufficient emphasis, moral shortcomings may 
be forgiven. 




CHAPTER XV. 
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} 652. Avoxo social phenomena, those prewnted • by 
Ecclesiastical Institutions illustrate ray clearly tho general 
law of evolution. 

Subjection to faznilT-bcid during hit life, ccntinuos to 
be shown after hit death by offering to his double the things 
he liked, and dn»ng the things he wished \ and when the 
family multiplies into a tribe, presents to the chief, oocom- 
penied by oomplimenta and petitiona. aw continued after Lit 
death in tho shape of oblations, praises, and prayers to his 
ghost. That is to say, domestic, civil, and religious sutordisa- 
tion have a common root; end are at first carried on in like 
ways by the aame agencies. 

Differentiation early begins, however. First aomo contrast 
arista between the private cult proper to each family, and the 
public cult proper to the chiefs family; and the chief, as 
propitiator of his dead ancestor on behalf of the tribe, as 
well as on his own behalf, unite the functions of civil heed 
and spiritual hand. Development of tho tribe, bringing in- 
creased political end military functions, obligee the chief more 
and more to depute, usually to a relative, his prieetly func- 
tion; and thus, in course of time, this acquiree a separate 
*g«My. 

From integration of societies effected by oonquest, there 
results tho coexistence of different cults in different ports of 
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Use eamo eociety; and there arise also deputed priests, 
carrying on tha more important of tlwse cults in the different 
localities. Hence polytheistic priesthoods j which ore made 
hetoxogeneoui by tie greater increase of iome than of others. 
And eventually, in some cases, one 10 immensely enlarges 
that it almost or quite excludes the rest 

While, with the union of ample societies into compound 
one*, and of there ognin into doubly compound ones, there 
go on the growths of priesthoods, each priesthood, differen- 
tiating from others, also differentiates within itself. It 
develops into on orgauued whole subordinate to an arch 
priest, and formed of members graduated in their ranks and 
specialized in their functions 

At the same time that an ecclesiastical hierarchy ia 
becoming within itself more closely integrated and clearly 
differentiated, it is slowly losing that community of 
structure) qpd function which it originally had with other 
parts of the body politic. For a long time after ho is 
distinguishable as such, the priest takes an active part, direct 
or indirect, in war ; but where social development becomes 
high, what military character ho had ia almost or quite lost 
Similarly with his civil functions. Though daring early 
stages ha exercises power as ruler, minister, counsellor, 
judge, he lcaea this power by degrees; until at length there 
ore but traces of it left 

This development of Ecclesiastical Institutions, which 
while it make) the society at large more definitely hetero- 
geneous, sliovr* us incrotse of heterogeneity within tie eccle- 
siastical organization itself, is further complicated by succes- 
sive additions of sects. These, severally growing and 
orga ni si n g themselves, make more multiform the agencies for 
carrying on religious ministrations and exercising religious 
control. 

Of course the perpetual conflicts among societies, ending 
now in unions ond now in dislocations, here breaking up old 
institutions and there superposing new ones, lias mode the 
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progress of Koclesinsiical Institutions irregular. But amid all 
the perturbations, a course essentially of the kind above 
indicated may be traced. 

§ 653. With structural differentiation* must here be 
joined a functional differentiation of deep significance. Two 
3aoerdotal duties which were at first parts of the same, have 
been slowly separating ; and the one which was originally 
unobtrusive bat is now conspicuous, has become in large 
measure independent. The original duty is the carrying on of 
worship ; the derived duty ia the insistence on rules of conduct 

Beginning as the entire series of phenomena does with 
propitiation of tho dead potent or dead chief, and dependent 
as the propitiatory act3 are on the desires of the glicat, which 
are supposed to be like those of the nian when alive ; worship 
in its primitive form, timing to obtain the goodwill of beings 
in many caaea atrocious, is often cbaiacierized by atrocious 
observances. Originally, there ia ho moral element in it; 
and hence the fact that extreme attention to religious rites 
characterizes the lower types, rather than the higher types, 
of man and of societies. Kcnouf remarks that “ the Egyp- 
tians were among tho most religions of the ancient nations. 
Religion in some form or other was dominant in every rela- 
tion of their lives or, as W. Maury has it, "Pfigyptien ne 
vivait en r4alic4 qua pour pnitiquer son culta" This last 
statement reminds us of the ancient Peruviana. So onerous 
were their sacrifices to ancestors, and deities derived from 
ancestors, that it might truly be said of them that the living 
were the slaves of the dead. So, too, of the sanguinary 
Mexicans, whose civilization was, in a measure, founded on 
cannibalism, it is remarked that " of all nations which God 
has created, these people are the strictest observers of their 
religion.” Associated with their early stages and arrested 
stages, we find the same trait in Aryan peoples. 

"T» Veda* repnaimt the ancient Indo- Aryan* to have 
eminently religions in all their actions. According to them, ovoiy act 
of life had to bo accompanied by on* or mow mauliM, and no cm 
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oould rite from Ma bed, or inuh bin face, or brush his teeth, or drink n 
glna of w«r, without goirg tfcrcsigh a regular sjston of pariflcalkm*, 
■ol'iiatictj and prayon.” 

Similarly with the Romans. "Religion everywhere met 
tho public life of the Roman by its festival*, and laid an 
equal yoke on hia privato life by its requisition of aacrificee. 
prayers, and auguriw." And speaking of the existing Hindu, 
the Rev. M. A. Shcrring says — 

"He U a religious bring of wonderful eomeetoeee and prraweney. 
Hie lore of worrtiip a a joarion, is a frenzy, is a conanming lira. It 
obeorbi his thought*; It Influence and sways his mind an army 
subject' 

Everywhere we find kindred connexions; be it in tho 
ancient Thracian who with great cruelty of character joined 
" ecstatic and maddening religious rites,” or in the existing 
Mahometan with bis repeated daily prayers and ablutions. 
Even if wo compare modem Europeans with Europeans 
in media' nil times, when fasts were habitanl and penances 
common, when anchorites were numerous and self-torturings 
frequent, when men made pilgrimages, built shrines, and 
counted their numerous prayers by beads, wo see that with 
social progress lias gone a marked diminution cf religious 
observances. Evidence famished by many peoples and times 
thus shows us that tho propitiatory element-, which is the 
primary element, diminishes with the advance of civilization, 
and becomes qualified by the growing ethical element. 

Tli is ethical element, like all other elements in the reli- 
gion, is propitiatory in origin and nature. It begins with 
fulfilment of tbo wishes or commands of tho dead parent, 
or departed chief, or traditional god. There ia at firat 
included in the ethical element no ocher duty than that of 
obedience. Display of subordination iB in this, as in all other 
religions acta, the primary thing ; and the natures of the 
particular oommands obeyed the secondary things: their 
obligations being regarded not ca intrinsic, but as extrinai- 
cally derived from their alleged origin. But slowly, experi- 
ence establishes ethical conceptions, round which there 
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gather private sentiments and public opinions, giving them 
some independent authority. Mora especially when a society 
becomes leas occupied in warlike activities, and more occupied 
in quietly carrying on production and distribution, do there 
grow dear in the general consciousness those nilea of conduct 
which must be observed to make industrial co-operation 
harmonious. 

For these there is eventually obtained a supernatural 
authority through some alleged communication of them to an 
inspired man ; and for long periods, conformity to them 
is insisted on for the reason that they ore God’s commands. 
The emphasizing of moral precepts which are said to bo thus 
derived, comes, however, to occupy a larger space in religions 
services. With offerings, praisea, and prayers, forming the 
directly propitiatory part, corne to be joined homilies and 
sennonB, forming the indirectly propitiatory put: largely 
composed of ethical injunctions and exhortations. And tho 
modified human nature produced by prolonged social discip- 
line, evolves ut length the conception of an independent 
ethics— an ethics eo for independent that it comes to bare 
a foundation of its own, apart from the previously-alleged 
theological foundation. Nay, more than this happens. The 
authority of tho ethical consciousness becomes so high that 
theological dogmas are eubmitted to its judgments, and in 
many casaa rejected because of its disapproval Among the 
Greeks, Secretes exemplified the way ia which a developed 
moral sentiment led to a denial of the accepted beliefs con- 
cerning the gods and their deeds; and in our own days 
wo often see current religious doctrines brought to the bar of 
conscience, and condemned as untrue because they ascribe to 
a deity who claims worship, certain characters which are the 
reverse of worshipful. Moreover, while we see this — whilo 
we see, tco, that in daily life, criticisms passed on conduct 
approve or condemn it as intrinsically good or bad, irrespec- 
tive of alleged commands ; we also see that modern preach- 
ing tends more and more to assume an ethical character. 
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Dogmatic theology, with its promiics of rewards and throats 
of damnation, tews a diminishing ratio to tho insistences on 
justice, honesty, kindness, sincerity, etc 



§ 654. Assuming, as we must, that evolution will continue 
along the eame general lines, let us now, after this retrospect, 
ask— What is the prospect 1 Though Ecclesiastical Institu- 
tion* hold lea* important places in higher societies than in 
lower societies, we must not infer that they will hereafter 
wholly disappear. If in times to come there remain func- 
tions to be fulfilled in any way analogous to tl»cir present 
functions, we must conclude that they will survive under 
some form or other. The first question is— Dniier what form ? 

That separation of Ecclesiastical Institutions from Political 
Institutions, foreshadowed in simple societies when the civil 
ruler begins to depute occasionally his priestly function, and 
which, in many ways with many modifications according to 
their types, societies have increasingly displayed as they 
hare developed, may be expected to become complete. Xow- 
a-days, indeed, apart from any such reasons as are above 
assigned, the completing at it, already effected in come cases, 
is recognized as but a question of time in other cases. All 
which it concerns us here to observe is that separation is tho 
ending of a process of evolution, partially carried out in 
societies of the more militant type, characterised by the pre- 
dominance of structures which maintain auboTdiaotion, and 
carried out in greater degrees in societies that have become 
more industrial in their type, and leas coercive in their 
regulative appliances. 

Tho 8 (Li 2 io emotional and intellectual modifications which, 
while causing tho diminished power of State-churches, has 
caused the multiplication of churches independent of tho 
State, may be expected Co continue herearter doing the like. 
Wo may look for increased numbers of religious bzdies 
having their respective differences of belief and practice. 
Though along with intellectual advance there may probably 
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go. in the majority of sects thus arising, approximation to a 
unity of creed in essentials ; yet analogy suggests that shades 
of difference, instead of disappearing, will become more 
numerous. Divergences of opinion like those whioh, within 
our generation, hove been taking place in the established 
church, may be expected to arise in all existing religious 
bodies, and in others hereafter formed. 

Simultaneously there will probably continue, in the sumo 
direction as heretofore, changes in church government. That 
fostering of individuality which accompanies development of 
the industrial type of society, must cause increase of local 
independence in all religious organisations. And along with 
the acquirement of complete, autonomy by each religious 
body, tl*re is likely to bo a complete loea of the sacerdotal 
character by any one who plays the port of minister. 
That relinquishment cl priestly authority which hns already 
gone far among Dissenters, will become entire 

These conclusions, however, proceed on the assumption 
that development of the industrial type will advanco as it has 
advanced daring recent times; and it is quite possible, or 
even probable, that, this oonditkm will not be fulfilled dating 
au epoch on which we are entering. The recrudescence of 
militancy, if it goea on as it has been lately going on, will 
bring back ideas, eentiments, and institutions appropriate to 
it; involving reversal of tho changes above described. Or 
if, instead of further progress under that system of voluntary 
co-operation which constitutes Industrialism properly so 
called, there should be carried far the system of production 
and distribution under State-control, constituting a now form 
of compulsory co-operation, and ending in a new typo of 
ocercive government, tho change* above indicated, determined 
as they are by individuality of clnuucter, will probably to 
arrested and opposite changes initiated. 

§055. Leaving structures and taming to functions, it 
remains to ask— What are likely to be the surviving fuac- 
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tions, supposing the evolution which has thus for gone on is 
not reversed I Each of the two function* above described, 
may bo expected to continue under a changed form 

Though with the transition from dogmatic theism to 
agnosticism, all observances implying tho thought of pro- 
pitiation may he expected to lapse ; yet it does not fellow 
that there will lapse all observance* tending to keep alive 
a consciousness of the relation in which wo stand to the 
Unknown Cause, and tending to give expression to the senti- 
ment accompanying that consciousness. There will remain 
a need for qualifying that too prteaio and material form of 
life which tends to result from absorption in daily work, 
and there will ever be a sphere for those who are able to 
impress their hearers with a due sense of the Mystery in 
which the mi' gin and meaning of the Universe are shrouded. 
It may be anticipated, toe, that musical expression to the 
sentiment accompanying this sense will not only survive but 
undergo further development. Already protesUnt cathedral 
music, more impersonal than any othnr, serve* not unfitly to 
express feelings suggested by tho thought of a transitory 
life, alike of the individual and of tho race — a life which is 
tut an infinitesimal product of a Power without any bounds 
we can find or imagine; and hereafter such music may still 
Letter express these feelings. 

At the some time, that insistence on daty which has 
formed an increasing element in religious ministration, may 
be expected to assume a marked predominance and a wider 
range. Tho conduct of life, parts of which are already tire 
subject-mutters of sermons, may hereafter probably lie taken 
as subject-matter throughout its entire range. The ideas of 
right and wrong, now regarded ns applying only to actions 
of certain kinds, will be regarded ns having applications 
coextensive with actions of every kind. All matter* con- 
cerning individual and social welfare will oome to be deult 
with ; and a chief function of one who stands in the place 
of u minister, will be not so much that of emphasizing 
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precepts already accepted, as that of developing men’s judg- 
ments and sentiments in relation to those more difficult 
questions of conduct arising from the ever-increasing com- 
plexity of social lifa 

In brief, we may say that as there must ever continue our 
relations to the unseen and our relations to one another, it 
nppeare not improbable that tlicro will survive certain repre- 
sentatives of those who in the past were occupied with 
observances and teachings concerning these two relations ; 
however unlikn their sacerdotal prototypes such representa- 
tives may bacoina 
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5 656. Aa, before describing the origin and development 
of JkdesiaBtacal Institutions, it W8S needful to describe 'Ho 
origin and development of Religion ; so tie probable future 
of Ecclesiastical Institutions could not be forecast without 
i ndicating tie probable future of Religion. Unavoidably 
therefore, tie dose of tie last chapter has partially forestalled 
tie contents of this. Hero, after briefly recapitulating tie 
leading traits of religious evolution, I propose to give reasons 
for the ooaciu&ons just indicated rttfoccticg tho ultimate 
form of religion 

Unike the ordinary consciousness, tho religions conscious- 
ness is concerned with that which lies beyond tie sphere of 
sense. A brute thinks only of things which can be touched, 
seen, heal'd, tasted, etc. ; and the like is tree of tho young 
child, the untaught deaf-mute, and the lowest savage. Bat 
the developing man ba* thoughts about existences which he 
regards as usually intangibly inaudible, invisible; and yet 
which he regards os operative upon him. What suggests this 
notion of a genmaa transcending perception ? How do these 
ideas concerning the supernatural ovolve out of ideas concern- 
ing the natural ? The transition cannot be sudden; and on 
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aeoount of tic gcucsis of religion must begin by describing 
tie steps through which the transition cokes place. 

The ghest-tkeory exhibits these atepa quite clearly. Wo 
are shown by it that the mental differentiation of invisible and 
intangible beings from visible aud tangible beings progresses 
slowly and unobtrusively. In the fact that the other-self, sup- 
posed to wander in dreams, ifl believed to have actually dono 
and seen whatever was dreamed — in th6 fact that the other-self 
whan going away at death, but expected presently to return, 
is conceived as a double equally material with the original ; 
wo see that the ‘supernatural agent in its primitive form, 
diverges very little from the natural agent— is simply the 
original man with tome added powers of going about secretly 
and doing good or ovil. And the fact that when the double 
of the dead man ceases to be dreamed about by thceo who 
knew him, bis non-appearance in dreams is held to imply 
that be is finally dead, Bhows that, there earliest supernatural 
agents are conceived as having but temporary existences : the 
first tendencies to a permanent consciousness o: the super- 
natural, prove abortive. 

In many cases no higher degree of differentiation is 
reached. The ghoat-popnlation, recruited by deaths on the 
one side but on the other aide Iceing ita members os they 
uyue to be recollected and dreamed about, does not increase; 
and r.o individuals included in it come to be recognized 
through successive generations a3 established supernatural 
powers. Thus the Uakulunkulu, or old-old one, of the 
Zulus, die father of the race, is regarded as finally or 
completely dead; and there is propitiation only of ghosts 
o! more recent data But where circumstances favour the 
continuance of sacrifices ftt graves, witnessed by members 
of each new generation who ore told about the dead and 
transmit the tradition, there eventually arises the conception 
of a permanently-existing ghost or spirit. A more marked 
contrast in thought between supernatural beings and natural 
beings is thus established. There simultaneously results an 
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increase in the number of these supposed supernatural brings, 
iiaoe the aggregate of them is now continually added toj 
and there is a strengthening tendenoy to think of them 
as everywhere aroaad, and as causing all unusual occur- 
rences. 

Differentiw among the ascribed powers of ghosts soon 
arise. They naturally follow from observed differences among 
the powers of living individuals. Hence it results that 
while the propitiations of ordinary ghosts arc made only 
by their descendants, it comes occasionally to be thought 
prudent to propitiate also the ghosts of the more dreaded 
individuals, even though they have no claims of blood. 
Quite early there thus begin those grades of supernatural 
beingB which eventually become so strongly marked. 

Habitual ware, which iaore than all other causes initiate 
these firet diSerentiaiioas, go on to initiate further and 
more derided onea. For with those compoundings of small 
societios into greater ones, and re-compounding of these into 
still greater, which war efforts, there, of course, with the 
multiplying gradations of power among living men, arises 
the idea of multiplying gradations of power among their 
ghosts. Thus in course of time are formed the conceptions 
of the great ghosts or gods, the more numerous secondary 
Sheets or demi-god*. and so on downwards— a pantheon: 
there bring stall, however, no essential distinction of kind; as 
we see in the calling of ordinary ghosts mama-gods by the 
Romans and tJckim. by the Hebrewa Moreover, repeating 
as the other life in the other world doee, the life in this 
world, in its noeds, occupations, and social organisation, there 
arises not only a differentiation of grades among super- 
natural beings in respect of their powers, but also in respect 
of their characters and binds of activity. There come to bo 
local gods, and gods reigning over this or that order of phe- 
nomena; there come to be good and evil spirits of various 
qualities; and where there has been by conquest a posing 
of one society upon anothar, each having its own system 
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of ghost-derived beliefs, there results an involved combina- 
tion of such beliefs, constituting a mythology. 

Of course primitive ghoess being doubles like their originals 
in all things ; and goda {when not the living members of a 
ODnquering race) being doubles of the more powerful men; 
it results that they are primarily conceived as no lees human 
than other ghosts in their physical characters, their passions* 
and their intelligences. Like the doubles of the ordinary 
dead, they are supposed to consume the flesh, blood, bread, 
wine, given to them ; at first literally, and later in a more 
spiritual way by consuming the essences of them. They not 
only appear as visible and tangible persons, but they enter 
into conflicts with men, are wounded, suffer pain : the sole dis- 
tinction being that they have miraculous powers of healing 
and consequent immortality. Here, indeed, them 

needs a qualification ; for not only do various peoples hold 
that goda die a first death (as naturally happens where they 
are members of a conquering race, called goda because of 
their superiority), hut, as in the case of Pan, it is sup- 
posed, even among the cultured, that there is a second and 
final death of a god, like that second and final death of a 
Tr_ftn supposed among existing navagea With advan ci ng 
civilisation the divergence of the supernatural being fiom 
the natural being becomes more decided- Then) is nothing 
to check the gradual de-materialisation of the ghost and 
of the god ; and this de-materialisation is insensibly furthered 
in the effort to reach consistent ideas of supernatural 
action : the god ceases to be tangible, and later he ceases to 
be visible or audible. Along with this differentia- 

tion of physical attributes from those of humanity, there 
goes on more slowly a differentiation of mental attributes 
The god of the savage, represented a a having intelligence 
ecarcely if at all greater than that of the living man, is 
deluded with cascw Even the goda of the semi-civilised ere 
deceived, make mistakes, repent of their plans; and only 
in course of time does there arise the conception of 
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unlimited vision nod universal knowledge. The emotional 
nature aimultaneouiily undergoes a parallel transformation. 
The greaser passions, originally conapicuooa and carefully 
ministered to by devotees, gradually fade, leaving only the 
passions less related to corporeal satisfactions ; and eventually 
theso, too, become partially de-humanir.cd 

Ascribed characters of deities are continually adapted 
and re-adapted to the needs of the social state. During the 
militant phase of activity, the chief god is conceived as 
holding insubordination the greatest crime, as implacable 
in anger, as merdloM in punishment ; and any alleged attri- 
butes of milder kinds occupy but small space in the social 
consciousness. But where militancy declines and the lion* 
despotic form of government appropriate to it is gradually 
ipialifcd by the form appropriate to industrialism, tho fore- 
ground of the religious consciousness is increasingly filled 
with those ascribed traits of the divine nature which are con- 
gruous with the ethics of peace : divine love, divino forgive- 
ness, divine mercy, are now the characteristics enlarged 
upon. 

To perceive clearly tho effects of mental progress and 
changing social life, thus stated in the abstract, we must 
glance at them in the concrete. If, without foregone conclu- 
sions. we oontemplate the traditions, records, and monuments, 
of the Egyptians, we see that out of their primitive ideas of 
gods, brute or human, there wore evolved spin Wall red ideas 
of gods, and finally of a ged ; until tins priesthoods of later 
times, repudiating the earlier ideas, described thorn as corrup- 
tions: being swayed by the universal tendency to regard the 
first state <u the highest— o tendency traceable down to the 
theories of existing theologians and mythologiata Again, if, 
putting aside speculations, and not asking wlist historical 
value tho Iliad may have, we take it simply as indicating the 
early Greek notion of Zeus, and compare this with the notion 
contained in the Platonic dialogues; we ace that Greek civili- 
zation had greatly modified (in die better minds, at leust) the 
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purely anthropomorphic conception of him : the lower human 
attribute* being dropped and the higher onea transfigured. 
Similarly, if we contrast the Hebrew God described in early 
traditions, man-like in appearance, appetites, and emotions, 
with the Hehrew Gcd ns characterized by the prophets, there 
is shown a widening range of power along with a nature in- 
creasingly remote from that of mam And on passing to tho 
conceptions of him which are now entertained, wo arc made 
aware of an extreme transfiguration, lly a convenient otali- 
vionsneaB, a deity who in early times is represented a3 
hardening men’s hearts so that they may oommit punishable 
acts, and as employing a lying spirit to deoaive them, comes 
to be mostly thought of as an embodiment of virtues trans- 
cending the highest wo can imagine. 

Thus, recognizing the fact that in the primitive human mind 
there exists neither religious idea nor religious sentiment, wo 
find that in tho course of social evolution and the evolution 
of intelligence accompanying it, there are gonoralod both the 
ideas and sentiments which we dis tin gu ish as religious ; and 
that through n prooea3 of causation dearly traceable, they 
traverse these stage* which have brought them, among civilixed 
races, to their present forma. 



§ 637. And now what may we infer will be tho evolution 
of religious ideas and sentiments throughout the future ? 
On the one hand, it is national to suppose that the changes 
which have brought the religious consciousness to its present 
form will suddenly oeasc. On the other hand, it is irrational 
to suppose that thB religions consciousness, naturally gene- 
rated as we have seen, will disappear and leave on unfilled 
gap. Manifestly it must undergo further changes ; und liow- 
-ver much changed it must continue to exist What, then, 
arc the transformations to be expected t If we reduce tho 
process above delineated to its lowest terms, we shall see our 
way to an answer. 

As pointed out in First Principle*, § 96. Evolution is 
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throughout its course habitually modified by that DLsolutioD 
which eventually undoes it: the changes which become mani- 
fest being usually but the differential results of opposing 
tendencies towards integration and disintegration. BighUy to 
uodoreUnd the genesis and decay of religious systems, and 
the probable future of those now existing, we must take this 
truth into account Daring those earlier changes by which 
there is created a hierarchy of gods, demi gods, manee-gods, 
and spirits of various kinds and ranks. Evolution go« on 
with but little qualification. The consolidated mythology 
produced, while growing in the mass of supernatural beings 
composing it, assumes increased heterogeneity along with 
increased definiteness in the arrangement of its parts and the 
attributes of ite members. But the nutagoniat Dissolution 
eventually gains predominance. Tho opreading recognition 
of natural causation conflicts with this mythological evolution ; 
and insensibly weakens these of its beliefs which are most 
at varianco with advancing knowledge. Demons and the 
secondary divinities presiding ora r divisions of Nature, become 
leas thought of as the phenomena ascribed to them are more 
commonly observed to follow a constant order; and hence 
these minor components of the mythology slowly dissolve 
away. At the same time, with growing supremacy of the great 
god hrading the hierarchy, there goes incr e asi n g ascription to 
him of actions which ware before distributed among numerous 
supernatural beings: there is integration of power. While in 
proportion as there arises the consequent conception of an 
omnipotent and omnipresent deity, there is a gradual fading 
of his alleged human attributes: dissolution begins to affect 
the supreme personality in respect of ascribed form and 
nafcnre. 

Already, as we have seen, this process lias in the more 
advanced societies, and especially among their higher mem- 
bom, gone to the extent of margin" all minor supernatural 
powers in one supernatural power ; and already this one super- 
natural power has, by what Mr. Fiske aptly calls de- 
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anthropomorphiration, lost tie grower attributes of humanity 
If things hereafter aro to follow the some general course eg 
heretofore, we must infer that this dropping of human attri- 
butes will continue, let us ask what positive changes are 
hence to be expected. 

Two factors must unite in producing them. There is the 
development of those higher sentiments which no longer tole- 
rate the ascription o? inferior sentiments to a divinity ; and 
there is the intellectual development which causes dissatis- 
faction with the crudo interpretations previously accepted. 
Of course in pointing out tho cflbots of these factors, I must 
name some which are familiar; but it is needful to glance at 
them along with others. 



§ 653. The croeUj of a Fijian god who, represented as 
devouring the souls of tho dood, may be supposed U> inflict 
torture during the process, is .small compared with tho cruelty 
of a god who condemns men to tortures which are eternal ; and 
tho ascription of thi3 cruelty, though habitual in ecclesiastical 
formulas, ocouionally occurring in sermons, and still some- 
times pictonally illustrated, is bcooming so intolerable to tho 
betoei-n&tuied, that while some theologians distinctly deny 
it, others quietly drop it oat of their teachings. Clearly, 
this change cannot cease until the beliefs in hell and dam- 
nation disappear." Disappearance of them will be aided 
by an increasing repugnance to injustice. The visiting on 
Adam’s descendants through hundreds of generations, dreadful 
penalties for a small transgression which they did not commit ; 
the damning of all man who do not avail themselves of an 
alleged mode of obtaining forgiveness, which moat men have 
never heard of ; and the effecting a reconciliation by sacri- 
ficing a son who was perfectly innocent, to satisfy the assumed 
necessity for a propitiatory victim; are modes of action 

• To o«M > powM* oritioUo., >® i—y b. -oil to n™«k lIuU, «SU-.*r 
fcno lioj have ogainit drifts (sad Ihry bsro ron- liltlo), Bolt or 1 . vgomanU 
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which, ascribed to a liuman ruler, would call forth expressiono 
of abhorrence ; and the ascription of them to the Ultimate 
Cause of things, even now felt to ba full of difficulties, most 
become impossible. So, too, must dio out the belief 

that a Power present in innumerable worlds throughout in- 
finite space, and who during millions of ycare of the Earth’s 
earlier existence needed no honouring by its inliebitente, 
she old bo seized with a craving for praise; and having creitod 
manVmvd, should bo angry with them if they do not perpe- 
tually tall him how great he is. As fast aa men aseipe from 
that glamour of early impressions which prevents them from 
thinking, they will refuse to imply a trait of character which 
is the reverse of worshipful. 

Similarly with the logical incongruities more and more con- 
spicuous to growing intolhgenoe. Passing over the familiar 
difficulties that sundry of the implied divine traits arc in con- 
tradiction with the divine attributes otherwise ascribed — that 
a god who repents of what he has done must be lacking 
either in power or in foresight ; that hia anger presupposes an 
occurrence which has boon contrary to intention, and ao indi- 
cates defect of means; we coma to the deeper difficulty that 
such emotions, in common with all emotions, can exist only 
in a consciousness which is limited. Every emotion haa its 
antecedent ideas, and antecedent ideas are habitually supposed 
to occur in God: he is represented as seeing and hearing 
this or the other, and a3 being emotionally affected thereby. 
That is to nay, the conception of a divinity possessing these 
traits cf character, necessa r ily continues anthropomorphic ; 
not only in tbo sense that the emotions ascribed are like 
these of human beings, but also in the aenne that they form 
parts of a consciousness which, like the human consciousness, 
is formed of sucoeesivo stale*. And such a conception of the 
divine consciousness is irroconejltthle both with the un- 
ehangcaUeuMS otherwiso alleged, and with the omniscience 
otherwise alleged. For a consciousness constituted of ideas 
and feeling* caused by objects and occurrences, cannot bo 
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simultaneously occupied with all objects and all occurrences 
throughout the universe To believe in a divine consoious- 
neeB, men most refrain from thinking what ia meant by con- 
sciousness — most atop abort with verbal propositions ; and 
propositions which they are debarred from rendering into 
thoughts will more and more fail to aatiaxy them. Of 

course like difficulties present themselves when the will of 
God ia spoken of. So long tut we refrain from giving a 
definite meaning to the word will, wo may say that it is 
possessed by the Cause of All Things, as readily oa wo may 
say that love of approbation is pa»***sd by a circle ; but 
when from the words we pass to the thought* they stand for, 
we find that wo can no more unite in consciousness tho terms 
of tho ono proposition than we can those of the other. 
Whoever osneeivea any other will than his own, must do so 
in turns of his own will, which fe tbe sole will directly 
known to him: til ether wills being only inferred. But 
will, as each is conscious of it, presupposes a motive— a 
prompting desire of some kind. Absolute indifference ex- 
cludes the conception of will. Moreover will, as implying 
a prompting desire, ooxrootcs some end contemplated as one 
to he achieved, and ceases with tho achievement of it: aome 
other will, referring to some other end, taking its place. That 
ia to eay, will, like emotion, naoeaaaxily supposes a aeries of 
states of esnadonsness. The conception of a divine will, 
derived from that of the hum a n will, involves like it, locali- 
sation in space and time. Tha willing of each end. excludes 
from consciousness for an interval tho willing of other 
ends; and therefore is inconsistent with that omnipresent 
activity which simultaneously works out an infinity of 
tmd3. It ia tho same with tho ascription of intelligence. 

Not to dwell on the serialitv and limitation implied as 
before, we may note that intelligence, as alone conceivable by 
us, preauppoees existences independent of it and objective to 
it It ia carried on in terms of changes primarily wrought 
by alien activities — the impressions generated by things 
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beyond consciousness, and the ideas derived from such im- 
pressions. To apeak of ta inteUigence which exists in the 
absence of all such alien activitiea, is to nee a meaningless 
word. Is to the corollary that the First Cause, considered 
as int elli gent, must bo continually affected by independent 
objeativo activities, it is replied that these have become such 
by act of creation, and were previously included in the First 
Cause ; then the reply is that in such case the First Cause 
could, before this creation, have had nothing to generate in it 
such changes as those constituting what we call intelligence, 
and must therefore have been unintelligent at the time 
when intelligence was moefc called for. Hence it is clear that 
the inteUigence ascribed, answers in no respect to that which 
we know by the name. It is intelligence out of which all 
the character* constituting it have vanished. 

These and c<her difficulties, some of which are often dis- 
cussed but never disposed of, must force men hereafter to 
drop the higher anthropomorphic chnrsctera given to the First 
Cause, S3 thoy have long since dropped the lower. The con- 
ception which has been enlarg in g from the beginning must 
go on enlarging, until, by disappearance of its limits, it 
becomes a consciousness which transcends the forms of dis- 
tinct' thought, though it for ever remains a consciousness. 



§ 369. "But how can such a final consciousness of the 
Unknowable, thus tadtly alleged to be true, be reached by 
successive modifications of a conception which was utterly 
untrue ? The gh cat-theory of the savage is baseless. The 
material double of a dead man in which he believes, never 
bad any existence. And if by gradual de-material) ration of 
this double was produced the conception of the supernatural 
agent in general— if the conception of a daity, formed by the 
dropping of some human attributes and transfiguration of 
others, resulted from continuance of this process ; is not the 
developed and purified conception reached by pushing the 
process to its limit, a fiction also t Surely if the primitive 
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belief was absolutely false, all derived beliefs must bo 
absolutely false." 

This objection looks fatal ; and it would be fatal were its 
premiss valid. Unexpected as it will be to meet readers, the 
answer here to be made is that at the outset a germ of truth 
was contained in the primitive conception— the troth, namely, 
that the power which manifests itself in consciousness is but 
a differently-oonditioned form of the power which manifests 
itself beyond consciousness. 

Every voluntary act yields to the primitive man, proof of 
a aouxcc of energy within him. Not that he thinks about his 
interna! experiences ; but in these experiences this notion 
lies latent When producing motion in hia limbs, and 
through them motion in other things, ho is aware of tho 
accompanying feeling of effort And this sense of effoit 
which i3 the perceived antecedent of changes produced by Mur, 
becomes the conceived antecedent of changes not produced 
by him — furnishes him with a term of thought by which to 
represent the genesis of these objective changes. At nrat 



this idea of muscular forces ns note ceding unusual events 
around him, carries with it the whole assemblage of associated 
ideas. Ho thinks of the implied efforts as efforts exer- 
cised by beings .like himself. In course of time these 
doubles of the dead, supposed to be workers cf all but the 
moat familiar changes, are modified in ©inception. Besides 
becoming lea* grossly material, some of them are developed 
into larger porsonalitie* presiding over classes of phenomena 
which, being comparatively regular in their order, suggest a 
belief in beings who, while far more powerful than men, arc 
less variable in their modes of action. So that the idea of 
force as exercised by such beings, comes to be less associated 
with the idea of 'a human ghost, further advances, by 
which minor supernatural agents, are merged in one general 
agent, and by which tho personality of this general egent is 
rendered vague while becoming widely extended, tend still 
further to dissociate the notion of objective force from tho 
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force known as such in oonacionaneea ; and Ike dissociation 
reaches its extreme in the thoughts of the man of science, 
who interprets in terns of force not only the visible changes 
of sensible bodies, but all physical changes whatever, even up 
to the undulations of tho othorenl medium. Nevertheless, 
this force (be it force under that slstical form by which 
matter resists, or under that dynamical form distinguished os 
energy) is to the last thought of in terms of that internal 
energy which he is conscious of a3 muscular effort He is 
compelled to symbolise objective force in terms of subjective 
force from lack of any other symbol. 

See now the implications. That internal energy which in 
the experiences of the primitive roan was always the imme- 
diate antecedent of changes wrought by him— chat energy 
which, when interpreting external changes, he thought of 
along with thoso attributes of a human personality connected 
with it in himself; is the some energy whiob, freed from 
anthropomorphic accompaniments, is now figured as the cause 
of all external phenomena. The last stage reached is recogni- 
tion of the truth that force as it exists beyond consciousness, 
cannot be like what we knew as force within consciousness ; 
and that yet, as either is capable of generating the other, they 
must be different modes of the same. Consequently, the final 
outcome of that speculation commenced by the primitive 
man, is that the Power manifested throughout the Universe 
distinguished as material, ie the Mine Power which in our- 
selves wells op under the form of consciousness. 

It is untrue, then, that the foregoing argument proposes to 
evolve a true belief from a belief which was wholly false. 
Contrariwise, the ultimate form of the religious consciousness, 
is the final development of a consciousness which at the 
outset contained a germ of truth obscured by multitudinous 



§ 660. Those who think that science is dissipating religions 
beliefs and sentiments, seem unaware that whatever of mystery 
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is taken from lie old interpretation is added to tie new. Or 
rather, we may flay that transference from the one to the 
other ia acoompanied by increase; since, for an explanation 
which has a seeming feasibility, science eatetitntos an ex- 
planation which, carrying ns back only a certain distance, 
there leaves as in presence of the avowedly inexplicable. 

Under one of ita aspects scientific progress is a gradual 
transfiguration of Nature. Where ordinary perception saw 
perfect simplicity it reveals great complexity; where there 
8eemed absolute inertness it discloses intense activity ; and 
in what appears mare vacancy it finds a marvellous play of 
forces. Bach generation of physicists discovers in so-called 
" brute matter," powers which but a few years before, the 
most instructed physicists would have thought incredible; 
oe instance the abQity of a mere iron plate to take np the 
complicated aerial vibrations produced by articulate speech, 
which, translated into multitudinous and varied electric 
pulses, are re-translated a thousand miles off by another iron 
plate and again heard os articulate speech. When the 
explorer of Nature secs that quiescent as they appear, sur- 
rounding solid bodios are thus sensitive to forces which are 
infinitesimal in their amounts— when the apectroeoope proves 
to him tint molocules on the Barth pulsate in harmony with 
molecules in the stare — when there is forced on him the 
inference that every point in spaoe thrills with an infinity oi 
vibrations passing through it in all directions ; the conception 
to which ho tends is ranch lees that of a Universe of dead 
matter than that of a Universe everywhere alivo : alive if not 
in the restricted sense, still in a general sense. 

Tina transfiguration which tho inquiries of physidsta con- 
tinually increase, ia aided by that other transfiguration result- 
ing from metaphysical inquiries. Subjective analysis oompc'.« 
ns to admit that our scientific interpretations of the pheno- 
mena which objects present, are expressed in terms of our 
own vnriously-combined sensations and ideas— arc expressed, 
that is, in elcmento belonging to ocn&ciousncss, which are but 
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symbols of the something beyond consciousness. Though 
analysis afterwards reinstates our primitive beliefs, to the 
extent of showing that behind every group of phenomenal 
manifestations there is always a natw, whioh is the reality 
that remains fixed amid appearanoea which arc variable ; yet 
we arc shown that this » cau of reality is for ever inacces- 
sible to consciousness. And when, onoe more, we remember 
that the activities constituting consciousness, being rigorously 
bounded, cannot bring in among themselves the activities 
beyond the bounds, which therefore seem unconscious, 
though production of either by tho other seems to imply that 
they are of the same essential nature; this necessity we are 
under to think of the external energy in terms of the internal 
energy, gives rather a spiritualistic then a materialistic aspect 
to the Universe: further thought, however, obliging us to 
recognise the truth that a conception given in phenomenal 
manifestations of this ultimate energy can in no wise show 
os' what it i& 

While the beliefs to which analytic science thus leads, 
are such aa do not destroy tho object-matter of religion, 
but simply transfigure it, science under its concrete forma 
enlarges the sphere for religious sentiment. From tho very 
beginning the progress of knowledge lias been aooomponiol 
by an increasing capacity for wonder. Among savages, the 
lowest arc the least surprised when shown remarkable products 
of civilized art : astonishing the traveller by their indifference. 
And so little of the marvellous do they peroeive in the 
grandest phenomena of Nature, that any inquiries concern- 
ing them they regard as childish trifling. This contrast 
in mental attitude between the lowest human beings and 
the higher human beings around us, is paralleled by con- 
trasts among the grades of these higher human beings them- 
selves. It is not the rustic, nor the artiian, nor the trader, who 
sees something more than a more matter of course in the 
hatching of a chick; but it ia the biologist, who, pushing to 
tho uttermost his analysis of vital phenomena, reaches his 
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greatest perplexity when a speck of protoplasm under the 
microscope shows him life in its simplest form, and makes 
him feci that however he formulates its processes the actual 
play of forces remnins unimaginable. Neither in the ordinary 
tourist nor in tho door-stalker dimbing the mountains above 
him, docs a highland glen rouse ideas beyond those of aport 
or of the pictareaque ; but it may, and often dees, in the geo- 
logist. He, observing that the glacier-rounded rock ho sits 
on has lest by weathering but half un inch of its surface 
since a time far more remote than the beginnings of human 
civilization, and then trying to conceive tho alow denudation 
which Las cut out the whole valley, has thoughts of time and 
of power to which they are stronger* — thoughts which, 
already utterly inadequate to their objects, he feels to be anil 
more futile on noting the contorted beds of gneiaa around, 
which tell him of a time, immeasurably more remote, when for 
beneath the Earth’s surface they were in a half-melted state, 
and again tell him of a time, immensely exceeding thia in 
remoteness, when their components were a and and mud on 
the shores of an ancient see. Nor ia it in the primitive 
peoples who supposed that the heavens rested on tho moun- 
tain tope, any more than in tho modern inheritors of their 
cosmogony who repent that " the heavena declare the glory 
of Gcd,” that we find the largest conceptions of the Oniveree 
or tho greatest amount of wonder excited by contempla- 
tion of it Kather, it is in the astronomer, who sees in the 
Sun a mass so vast that even into ono of his spots our Earth 
might be plunged without touching its edges; and who by 
every finer telescope is shown an increased multitude of such 
8un3, many of them far larger. 

Hereafter as heretofore, higher faculty and deeper insight 
will raise rather than lower this sentiment. At present 
the most powerful and most instructed mind has neither 
the knowledge nor the capacity required for symbolizing 
in thought the totality of things. Occupied with one or 
other division of Nature, the man of science usually does 
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cot know enough of the other di virions oven rudely to 
oonoeive the extent and complexity of their phenomena ; and 
■uppoaing him to have adequate knowledge of each, yet 
he is unable to think of them ns a whole. Wider and stronger 
intellect may hereafter help him to form a vague conscious- 
ness of them in their totality. We may say that just as an 
undeveloped musical faculty, ahle only to appreciate a simple 
melody, cannot grasp tho variously-entangled passages and 
harmonies of a symphony, which in the minds of composer 
and oanductor axe unified into involved musical effects a wake u- 
ing fax greater feeling than is possible to the musically uncul- 
tured ; so, by future more evolved intelligences, the course of 
things now apprehensible only in parts may he apprehensible 
all together, with an accompanying feeling as much beyond 
that of tire present cultured man, u bis fueling is beyond 
that of the savage 

And this feeling ia not likely to be decreased but to be 
increased by that analysis of knowledge which, wlrile forcing 
him to agnosticism, yet continually prompts him to imagine 
some solution of the Great Enigma which he knows cannot 
bo wived. Especially mast this be so when he remembers 
that the very notion!, origin, cause and purpose, are relative 
notions belonging to human thought, which are probably 
irrelevant to the Ultimate Eeality transcending human 
thought; and when, though suspecting that explanation is a 
word without meaning when applied to this Ultimate Reality, 
he yet feels compelled to think there must bo on explana- 
tion. 

But one truth must grow ever clearer — the truth that 
there is an Inscrutable Existence everywhere manifested, to 
wliich he can neither find nor conceive either b e gi nning or 
end. Amid tbe mysteries which become the more mysterious 
the more they are thought about, there will remain the one 
absolute certainty, that he is ever in presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed. 




PART VII. 

PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 




CHAPTER L 
PROFESSIONS K GBSKGil. 

§ 661 . WKiT character profession*! institutions have in 
common, by which they are as a group distinguished from 
the other groups of institutions contained, in a society, it is 
not very easy to say. But we shall be helped to frame an 
approximately true conception by contemplating in their 
ultimate natures the functions of the respective groups. 

The livee of a society and of it* members ore in one way or 
other subserved by all of them : maintenance of the life of 
a society, which is an insentient organism, being a proper 
proximate end only as a means to the ultimate end — mainte- 
nance of the lives of its members, which are sentient 
organisms. The primary function, considered either in order 
of time or in order of importance, is defence of the tribal 
or national life— tho preservation of the society from destruc- 
tion by enemies. For the bettor achievement of this end 
there presently oomes some regulation of life. Restraints on 
individual action are needful for tho efficient carrying on of 
war, which implies subordination to a leader or chief ; and 
when successful leadership ends in permanent chieftainship, 
it brings, in course of further development, such regulation of 
life within the society as conduces to efficiency for war pur- 
poses. Better defence against enemies, thus furthered, ia 
followed by defence of citizens against one another ; and the 
rules of conduct, originally imposed by the successful chief, 
come, after bis decease, to be reinforced by the injunctions 
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ascribed to his ghost. So that, with the control of tho living 
king and his agents, there i3 gradually joined the control of 
tho dead king and his agents. Simultaneously with the rise 
of agencies for the defence of life and the regulation of life, 
there grow up agencies for the sustentation of life. Though 
at first food, clothing, and shelter are obtained by each for 
himself, yet exchange, beginning with barter of commodities, 
gradually initiates a set of appliances which greatly facilitate 
She bodily maintenance of alL But now the defence of life, 
the regulation of life, and the sustentation of life, having 
been achieved, what further genera! function is there 1 There 
is the augmentation of life ; and this function it is which the 
professions in general subserve. It is obvious that the 
medical man who removes pains, seta broken bones, cures 
diaaiace, and wards off premature death, in creases the amount 
of life. Musical composer# and performers, as well as pro- 
fessors of music and dancing, arc agents who exalt the 
emotions and so increase lifa The poet, epic, lyric or 
dramatic, along with the actor, severally in their respective 
ways yield pleasurable feeling# and so increase life. The 
historian and the man of letters, to some extent by the 
guidance they furnish, but to a larger extent by the interest 
which their facta and fictions create, raise men's mental 
states and so increase life. Though we cannot say of the 
lawyer that he does the like in a direct way, yet by aiding 
the citizen to resist aggressions he furthers his sustentation 
and thereby increases life. The multitudinous processes and 
applianoce which the man of science makes possible, as well 
as the innumerable intellectual interests ho arouses and the 
general illumination he yields, increase lifa The teacher, 
alike by information given and by discipline enforced, enables 
his pupils more effectually to oarry on this or that occupation 
and obtain better subsistence than they would else do, at the 
some time that he opens the doors to various special gratifi- 
cations : in both ways increasing lifa Once more, these who 
carry on the plastic arts — the painter, tho •wulptor, the 
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architect — excite by their products pleasurable perceptions 
and emotions of the xsthetic class, and thus increase lifa 



§ 662. In what way do the professions arise ? From what 
pro-existing social tissue are they differentiated — to pot the 
question in evolutionary language t Recognizing the general 
truth, variously illustrated in tbo preceding parts of this 
work, that all social structures result from specializations of 
a relatively homogeneous mass, our fust inquiry must be — 
in which part of such mass do professional institutions 
originate." 

Stated in a definite form the reply la that traces of the 
professional agencies, or some of them, arise in the primitive 
politico-ccdeaiaatical agency ; and that as fast as this become* 
divided into the political and the ecclesiastical, the ecclesi- 
astical more especially carries with it the germs of the pro- 
fessional, and eventually develops them. Remembering that 
in the earliest social groups there is temporary chieftainship 
in time of war, and that where wav is frequent the chieftain- 
ship becomes permanent— remembering that efficient coopo- 

• When, d» than twwe*y y«ir« ago, tbo fir*: part of the Dmcripttn 
Strides! ™ .iiacd. them appeared in a Wing -eddy journal, .penally 
dittingaiahed v the organ ol onlrereity pjIcoto, a rerie- of it, which, 
trmpalhitiraUr written though it wu, eontiioed the following remark t— 
“ Wo are at a loa* to md.raUnd why tha rotumn hreded ' ProfosrionaV and 
rrort—mtinj the progim* of the eeeolnr learned profeaiiona . . . appmre 
in tha lab— a. a .ubdiriaion of * KoeU. 1 — W “ 

The reiring cf thi. queeuon enow. to- .upertdnl i. tha luriorieal rn.l-.nn) 
ordinarily provided. In all proteUlUy tha -vitae of the revie. kn*> ail 
about the birtha, death*, and marriage* of oor king * , had nad tli* account* 
of anno u* people* given by Herodotu., could hart paw ad an examination in 
Thueydide* . and boride* aoqunintaoca with Oibbon, probably liad eooridrr- 
able knowlnig* of tha wan carried an, end djnudc mutation., reffered, by 
meat European naticre. Y«t of a general law in tha evolution <# aiciMiw 
k# w.u evidently ignorant— tompiroou. though it ia. Foe when attmticn 
if given, n<4 to tb« gO**ip of hl.tory, bvt to the faeta which are from tiro. to 

.of a«4al< 



eputNatMoa: and 

when *oc4i change* exhibited In o«a aociaty are oomjnred with thuu Mia- 
ul'd in cthee *odetie*i the troth that the ration. nrafealonnl agniain are 
deririd from tha co olw h atira l agency, 1* ana whirh "kop. to the ayia," u 
tho Brrnrb *ay. 
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ration iii war requires subordination to him, and that when 
his chieftainship becomes established such subordination, 
though mainly limited to war-times, shows itself at other 
times and favours social co-operation— remembering that 
when, under his leadership, bis tribe subjugates other tribes, 
bo begins to be propitiated by them, while he :a more and 
more admired and obeyed by his own tribe— remembering 
that in v^tue of the universal ghost-theory the power he is 
supposed to exercise after death is even greater than the 
power he displayed during life: we understand how it hap. 
pens that ministrations to him after death, like in kind to 
those received by him during life, art maintained and often 
increased. Among primitive peoples, life in the other world 
is oonceived as identical in nature with life in this world. 
Hence, a* the living chief was supplied with food and drink, 
oblations arc taken to his burial-place and libations poured 
out. A a animals were killed for him while ho lived, nuunnls are 
sacrificed on his grave when h6 is de ad. If he has been a great 
king wish a large retinue, the frequent slaughter of many 
beasts to maintain bis court is paralleled by the hecatombs of 
cattle and sheep slain for the support of his ghost and the 
ghosts of his attendants. If he was a cannibal, human 
victims arc furnished to him when dead as when alive ; and 
th6ir bleed is poured on the grave-heap, or on the altar 
which represents the grave-heap. Having had servants in 
this world be is supposed to need servants in the other, and 
frequently they are killed at his funeral or sent after him. 
When the women of his harem arc not immolated at hisburial- 
place, as they sometimes are, it is usual to reserve virgins*for 
him in his temple. Visits of homage made to his residence 
become, in after times, pilgrimages made to his tomb or 
temple ; and presents at the throne re -appear as presents at 
the shrine. Prostrations, genuflexions and other obeisances 
are made in liis presence, along with various unooverings; 
and worship in his temple has the like aooompjmimenta. 
laudations are uttered before him while he is alive, and the 
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like or greater laudations when ho is dead. Dancing, at first 
a spontaneous exprawiou of joj in his presence, becomes a 
ceremonial observance, and oontdnuea to be a ceremonial 
observance on occasions of worshiping his ghost. And of 
ocurae it is the same with the accompanying music: instru- 
mental or vocal, it is performed both before iho natural ruler 
and the nupenuitunj ml or. 

Obviously, then, if any of these actions and agencies, com- 
mon to political loyally and divine worship, have characters 
akin to certain professional actions and agencies, these last 
must be considered as having double roots in the politico- 
ecclesiastical agency. It ie also obviouB that if, along with 
increasing differentiation of these twin agencies, the eccles- 
iastical develops more imposingly and widely, partly because 
the supposed superhuman being to which it ministers con- 
tinually increases in aocribad power, and partly because 
worship of him, instead of being limited to one place, spreads 
to many place*, these professional actions and agencies will 
develop more especially in connexion with it 



§ 663. Sundry of these action# and agencies included in 
both political and religion# ministrations ore of the kind in- 
dicated- While among propitiations of the visible king and 
the invisible dcifiod king, some of course will have for their 
end the sustentation of life, others are certain to be for the 
increase of life by its exaltation : yielding to the propitiated 
being emotional gratifications by praises, by songs, and 
by various aids to (esthetic pleasures. And naturally the 
agencies cf which laudatory orations, hymnal poetry, drama- 
tized triumplis, as well as aculptured and painted repreienta- 
trons in dedicated buildings, are products, will develop in 
connexion chiefly with those who permanently minister to 
the apotheosized ruler*— the priests. 

A further reason why the professions thus implied, and 
others not included among them, such as those of the lawyer 
and the teacher, have an ecclesiastical origin, is that the 
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price t-da33 oomus of necessity lo be distinguished above 
ether dasses by knowledge and intellectual capacity. Hia 
conning, skill, and acquaintance with the natures of things, 
give the primitive priest or modi cine-man influence over his 
fellows ; and those traits continue to be distinctive of him 
when, in later stages, his priestly diameter becomes diatinat 
Ilia power as priest is augmented by these teats and pro- 
ducts which exceed the ability of the people to achieve or 
understand ; and he ia therefore under a constant stimulus to 
acquire the superior culture and the mental powers needed 
for those activities which we da® as professional 

Onco more there ia the often-recognized fact, that the 
priest-daw, supplied by other daasea with the means of living, 
becomes, by implication, a leisured class. JTot called upon 
to work for subsistence, its members are able to devote time 
and energy to that intellectual labour and disdpline which 
are required for professional occupations as distinguished 
from other occupations. 

Carrying with ns these general conceptions of tbo nature 
of professional institutions and of their origin, we are now 
prepared for recognizing the sig n ificance of those groups of 
facts which the historical development of the professions 
presents to un. 
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raraiouN and suae ion. 

§ 664. Ai .beady, in Chapter II of the preceding pan, have 
been given illustrations of the general truth that in rude 
tribes it is difficult to distinguish between the priest and the 
medicine-man. Their respective functions are commonly 
fulfilled by the same person. In addition to the instances 
there given, hare are somo others. 

According to Humboldt, “ tlxo Caribbee norims are at once 
priests, jugglers, and physicians" Among the Tupia " the 
Payee, u they were called, wore at once quccks, jugglers, and 
prirate.' Passing from South America to North, we read that 
the " Carriers know little of medicinal herbs. Their priest or 
mogidon is also tho doctor and, of the Dakotahs, School- 
craft says— "The priest is both prophet and doctor." In 
Asia wo meet with a kindred connexion. In Southern 
India, tho Kurumbas act as doctors to the Badagaa, and it 
is said of them—" The Kurumbaa also officiate M prints at 
their marriages and deaths." So is it among peoples further 
north. " Native doctors swarm in Mongolia . . . They 
ore mostly lamas. There are a tew laymen who add medical 
practice to their other occupations, bnt the great majority of 
doctors are price ta.” It ia the same on the other great conti- 
nent Kendo tells us that in Equatorial Africa tho fetich-man is 
doctor, priest, and witch-finder ; and concerning the J oloffs and 
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liggaruhs, verifying statements are made by Mcllien and by 
Alien and Thomson. 

This evidcuce, reinforcing evidence given in the preceding 
part, and reinforced by much more evidence given in the 
firet volume of this work, shows that union of the two 
functions is a normal trait in early societies. 

§ 665. The origin of this union lies in the fact before 
named <§ 132) that tho primitive priest and tho primitive 
medicine-man both deal with supposed supernatural beings j 
and tho confusion arises in part from the conceived characters 
of these ghosts and gods, some of which are regarded as 
always malicious, and others of which, though usually 
friendly, are regarded as liable to be made angiy and then to 
indict evils. 

The medicine-man, dealing with m alicious spirits, to which 
diseases among other evils are ascribed by savages, subjects 
his patient* partly to natural agencies, but chiefly to one or 
other method of exorcism. Says Keating of the Chippewa*, 
“ their mode of treatment depends more npon the adoption 
of proper spells than the prescription of suitable remedies." 
Among the Nootka Sound people, — 

“ Kauri! puna and maladlra are invariably ascribed to the ataeiwo 
or other irrtgular foadu:t of the mil, or to the itiflonnco of «vi! eplrtta, 
and oh treatment is directed to the recall of the former or-i to the 
appeuitf of the latter." 

So, too, of the Okonagans wo read 

“Bat here u elsewhere, the e-sin tee becoming at alt ocriaoB or 
myetoUius, medical treatment proper le altogether abandoned, and the 
patient cwnmitted to the magic powers of the maJiolno-inan." 

Sequent npon such beliefs in the supernatural origin of 
diseases are various usages elsewhere. It is said of tho 
Karens that " when a paraon is sick, these people [medicine- 
men J, for a fee, will tell what spirit, has.produced the sickness, 
and the necessary offering to conciliate it" Among the 
Arancaniana, the medicine-man having brought on a state of 
trance, real ur pretended, during which he is supposed to 
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have been in conujmnication with spirits, doclsrea on hia 
recoyerr — 

“Ihe nature and nut of tbo malady, and proceeds to dose the 
paliatt, '•bom lie alao manipnlataa *boct tho part nffliiWd Until he 
In extracting tho cauia of »h* aiskotM, which he exhibit! in 
triumph. Thin in generally a spider, » trad, or acme other reptile 
which he hue had carefully oonoeulod about hia paraon." 

Speaking of the Tahitian doctors, who are "almost in- 
variably priests or sorcerers," Ellis saya that in cases of sick- 
ness they received fees, part* of which wee supposed to 
tslong to the gods : the supposition being that the gods who 
had caused the diseases must be propitiated by presents. A 
more advanced people exhibit a kindred union of ideas. 
Says Oilmour — 

“ Mongols seldom separate medicine and prayera, and a clerical 
doctor hts tbs advantage over a layman in thet ho can attend 
personally v> bosh department*, odminiaMnug drags uu lea one hand 
and performing rtligioc* cercmcaic* co otlur.* 

Hence the medical function of the priest. When not caused 
by angry gods diseases are believed to bo can Bed by indwelling 
demons, who have either to be driven oat by making the 
body an intolerable residence, or have to be expelled by 
superior spirits who are invoked 

But there ia often a simultaneous use of natural and super- 
natural means, apparently implying that the primitive 
medicine-man, in so far as he uses remedies acting physically 
or chemically, foreshadows the physician ; yet the apparent 
relatio n ship is illusive, for there which we distinguish aa 
natural remedies are not so distinguished by him. In the 
fiat volume (§ 177-8) it was shown that powerful effects 
wrought on the body by plants, and the products of plants, are 
supposed to bo due to spirits dwelling in the plant*. Honoe 
the medicine-man, or “ mystery-nan," being concercod solely 
with supernatural causation of one <fr other kind, foreshadows 
the physician only to the extent of using seme of the same 
means, and cot as having tlut same ideas. 

As tre shall presently sec, it is rather from the priest 
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properly so called, who deals with ghosts not antagonistically 
bat sympathetically, that the physician originates. 



§ 666. While the medicine-man is distinctive of email and 
undeveloped societies, the priest proper arises along wish 
social aggregation and the formation of established govern- 
ment. In the preceding division of this work. Chapters III, 
TV, and V, we eaw that since originally propitiation of the 
ghosts of parents and other members of each family is carried 
on by relatives, implying that the priestly function is at 
first generally diffused; and since this priestly function 
presently devolves on the eldest, mala of the family; and 
sines, when chioit&ixiship becomes settled &nd inhfvrta-hlft ^ 
the living chief makes mcriflcea to the ghcet of the dead 
chief, and sometimes does this on behalf of the poople ; there 
EO arises an official priest. And it results that with enlarge- 
ment of societies by union with subjugated tritea and the 
spread of the chieftain's power, now grown into royal power, 
over various subordinated groups, and the accompanying 
establishment of deputy rulers in these groups, who take with 
them the worship that arose in the conquering trite, there is 
initiated a priesthood which, growing into a caste, becomw 
an agency for the dominant cult ; and, from causes already 
pointed out, develops into a seat of culture in general. 

From part of this culture, having its origin in preceding 
stages, oomes greater knowledge of medicinal agents, which 
gradually cease to te conceived os acting supcmatorally. 
Early civilizations show us the transition. Says Mespero of 
the ancient Egyptians : — 

“ The cars- workers aro . . . divided into several categories. 8otne 
Incline towards toreery, and have faith in formulas and talismans only 
. . . O thorn extol the aio of drags j they study the qualities of nlanta 
and minerals . . . anil settle the euct time when they must be pro- 
cured and applied . , . The best doctors carefully arced binding 
thfimselvs* oxdoaivcly to either method . . . their treatment ia a 
mixture of remo dies and exorcisms which vary fnxn patient to patient. 
Tney aro anally price la. - 
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Along with this progress, there had gone on a differentiation 
of functions. Among the lower classes of the priesthood 
were the " pwtophors. who ... practised medicine." 

Respecting the state of things in Babylonia and Assyria, 
the evidence is not so clear. Says Lenonnant of the Chal- 



“ H “t carienx do lotor <jqo 1 m troio parties qul ccatpoeatenl ainsi 
le grand ouvrage magiqoe dant Sir Henry Rawlinean a retronvi Ua 
dilirs correapandfot exuaemutauz trail classes de doctean chnlddem 
qus )» Kvre de Daniel (I, 80 j II. 8 et27 i r, 11) feamdre l oSt6 doo 
aetrolcgoe* *e des device 'iatdim «t jwm), c'Mt-h-dlre lee ifuxrtrmm 
ou ajujaratnan, 1 m haianin on rntdomii, et 1 m aiapKin oa th6«ophte." 
With like implications Prof. Sayce tell ua that— 

“ The doctor had long been an institution in Aaeyrin and Babylonia. 
It la true that the great bulk of the people had reooures to religions 
charm* aod ceremonies when they were ill, and aeoribed their *&k- 
icpb to pwateslon by demon* Instead of to natural cnaea But there 
via * 'i~niw iiorcuirg number of the educated who locked far 
eld in their maledic* rather to cho phytician >iitb hie medicine* than 
tc tin* ktcccx ar pxiojS vilh tii< ohoxiniL 21 

But from these two statements taken together ic may fairly 
be inferred that tho doctors had arisen as one division of the 
priestly class. 

Naturally it was with the Htbrewn u with their more 
civilized neighbours. Says Gauthier — 

“ Cbu 1 m Juife U mMscln* a CvS loogtenpa mcenlotale come chez 
praeqne ton* lea aadeni peoples ; Us Id-vitas 4 talent l-i eeole mtdosne 
. . . C hex Ua plaa eacieus peuples de TAaie, tele qno le* I&dlene et lea 
Pcroeo, I 'art de guSrlr 6tait 4gaUment eterce par lee prfitria." 

In laMr days this cocnerion became lwa close, and there 
was a oeperaticn of the physician Horn tho priest Thus in 
Ecclesuuticui wo road : — 

“ My eon, in thy sjchDea he not negligent : hat pray onto the 
Lord, and hs will make the* whedo. Leave off from sin, and order thine 
hand* aright, and oltoniw thy heart from all wrekoanasa. Give a 
sweet savour, and a memorial of fine floor j and make a fat offering 
as not being. Than give place to the phyridan, for the Lord hath 
created him ; let him not go from thee, for thou hast need cf him." 
(xzaviii, &— la.) 

Fuel# of congruous kinds are thus remarked on by Draper : — 
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11 Iu the Talomlic literature there ere all the iDdicstioue of a trace 
i liana! atatn, ao far ao rasdieins ia coowrned •, the anpernetund aaenw 
to be pawl ii* into tha physical, tha ecelemaetloal is mil ad up with the 
exact : thoa a rabbi may care disease by the ecclesiastical operation of 
layin* ca of heads i bat of fehrilo disturbance*, an exact, though 
erreneoui explanation ia giren. and aarilyts ct the hind lege of an 
animal ia correctly referred to tio p rearer* of a tumour on the spinal 
ooid.* 

Concerning tha origin of the medical man among die 
Hiudoot, whose hietory ie so much complicated by succes- 
sively Buporposod governments and religions, tha evidenoc is 
confused. Accounts agree, however, in the assertion that 
medicine wa3 of divine origin: evidently implying its 
descent through the priesthood. In the introduction to 
Charaka’s work, medical knowledge is said to have indirectly 
descended from Brahma to India, while " Bhfiradvflju learnt 
it from Indra, and imparted it to six Rishis, of whom 
Agnivttsa was one.' Thu association of medical practice 
with priestly functions is also implied in tho statement of 
Huntor that “the national astronomy and the notional 
medicine of India alike derived their first impulse-' from tho 
exigencies of the national worship.” The same connexion 
was shown during the ascendency of Buddhism. " The science 
was studied in -the chief centres of Buddhist civilization, such 
as the great monastic university of Nalanda. near QayA° 

Similar was th6 genesis of the medical profession among 
the Greeks " The science [of medicine] was regarded as 
of divine origin, and . . . tbo doctors continued, in a certain 
sense, to be accounted the descendants of Asclepios." As 
we read in Grote — 

“ The many families orgentee culled AsklJpisda, who devoted thsm- 
wt»M to the study and practice of medicine, and who principally 
dwalt mat tbe tempi's of AsUtpina, whither eick and suffering men 
crane to obtain robot— all recognised the god [AakUpiuaJ, not merely 
“ the object of their common wwship, but oho os their actual pro- 
gcaitor.* 

In later times we see the profession becoming secularized. 

“The union l*tw*sn the plica thood and the profession »m gradu- 
ally botoiaing Use and len dose; and, os the latter tine separated 
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if*lf, diviricni or deportment* mob. Id is, loth i. regard* »nbj«te. 
■ach *» pharmacy, mu-guy, etc., and ilio oa rcijxcta the position c l ifi 
cultivatora’ 

Miscellaneous evidence shows that during early Roman 
time*, when there existed no medical class, diseases were held 
to be sopenutn rally inflicted, and the methods of treating them 
were methods of propitiation. Certain maladies, ascribed to, 
or prevented by, certain deities, prompted endeavours to pro- 
pitiate those deities ; and hence there were eacrificee to F ebria, 
Gama, &c. An island in the Tiber, which already had a 
local healing god, became also the seat of the .dlaculapiua 
cult: that god having been appealed to on the cocaaion of 
an epidemic. Evidently, therefore, medioal treatment at 
Rome, as elsewhere, was at first associated with priestly f (mo- 
tions. Throng bout subsequent stages the normal course of 
evolution was deranged by influences from other societies. 
Conquered peoples, characterized by actual or supposed 
medical skill, furnished the medical practitioners. For a long 
time these were dopendente of patrician houses. Say Guhl 
and Koner — ' Physicians and surgeons were mostly slaves or 
freedmea" And the medical profession, when it began to 
develop, was of foreign origin. Mommsen writes : — 

" In 835 the first Greek pbyetoan, It* PsloponaeoUip Arclugathus, 
settled In Rome and thu« acquired such reputo by hi* surgical opera- 
tions, tint a residence ma uuigntd to him on the pert at tbs stats 
and be received the freedom of the dty i and thereafter hie colleagues 
&>:ied In crowd* to Romo .... the profession, coo of the most 
lucrative which existed in Rome, continued a mono poly in the hinds 
of the foreigners."” 



§ 667. Opposed to paganism as Christianity was from the 
beginning, we might naturally suppose that tbe primitive 
association between the priestly and medical functions would 
cense when Christianity became dominant But tbe roots of 
human sentiments and beliefs lie deeper than the roots of 
particular creeds, and are certain to survive and bud out 
afresh when an old creed has been superficially replaced by 
a new one. F.vorywhere pagan mages and ideas are found 
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co modify Christian forms nod doctrines, and it is « here. 
The primitive theory that disease* ore of supernatural origin 
still held its ground, and the agency of the prieat con- 
sequently remained needfuL Of various hospitals built by 
the early Christians we read 

11 It was commonly * TMatt who had charge al thorn, on, at Alex- 
andria, S. Ioidow, under the Patriarch Theophilus ; at CooiUnlincple, 
St Zotiena, and after him St Sacuoa." 

Concerning the substitution of Christian medical institution* 
for pagan ones, it is remarked : — 

“The destruction of the Aadojriana wbb noc attend ad by any 
fcnitiUy ftxteaiivc z^ciA'arefi for insuring piofearicnnl odncsLion . . . 
The (xamoqrcncei arc ocen in the grudasUj increasing arodulitj mid 
irap»lurc of succeeding ages, until, at length, there wm an almost 
uni vrnai reliance on miraculous inUrvenUon8." 

But a more correct statement would bo that tho pagan Con- 
cepcions of disease and its treatment re-aasertod themaalv&j. 
Titus, luxtording to Sprengel, after the Gth oentury the monks 
practised medicine al m ost exclusively. Their cures wore per- 
formed by prayers, rellca of martyrs, holy water, &c., often at 
the tambe of martyrs. The state of things during early me- 
diaeval timea, of which we know w> little, may be inferred from 
lie fact that in the 12th and 13th centuries the practice of 
medicine by priest* was found to interfere *> much with their 
religious functions that orders wore issued to prevent it; as 
by the latcnui Council in 1139. the Council of Reims in 1131, 
and again by tho Latciun Council in 1215. But the usage 
survived for centuries later in Prunes and probably else- 
where ; and it seem3 that only when a papal bull permitted 
physicians to many, did the clerical practice of medicine 
begin to decline. “The physicians of the University of Paris 
were not allowed to marry till the year 1452." 

Iu our own country a parallel relationship similarly 
survived. In 1456 'the practice of medicine was still, to 
some extent, in tho hand* of tho clergy." That ecclesiastics 
exercised authority over medical practice in the time of 
Henry Vm, ia shown by a stature of hi* thud year, which 
read* > — 
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“ It is enacted, that ao person within London. or wee miles thnwrtf. 
sliall practaa .is n physician or mugecc withont a summation and 
1 iexncs of the Bisliop of London or of the Deon of Beni’s, duly smtttted 
by the finally ; or beyond thesa Units, without licence from tho 
bishop of the diccaw, or his rioer-jensral, eimilsriy awsted.' 

And even down to tlie year 1868 there remained with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury a power of granting medical 
diplomas : a povrux exercised in that year. So that the sepa- 
ration between “ muI- carer and body-curer." which goes on aa 
siTage peoples develop into civilized nations, 1ms but very 
gradually completed itself even throughout Christian Europe. 

§ 668. This continuity of belief and of tuagB is even still 
shown in the surviving interpretation* cf certain diseases by 
the Church and its adherents ; and it is even still traceable 
in certain modes of medical treatment and certain popular 
convictions connected with them. 

In tho minds of multitudinous living people there 
exists the notion that epidemics #ro results of divine dis- 
pleasure ; and no leu in the verdict “ Died by tlw visitation 
cf God," than in the vague idea that, recovery from, or fatal 
issue of. a disease, is in part superuaturally determined, do 
we see that tho ancient theory lingers. Moreover, there is 
a pre-determination to preserve it. When, soma yeara ago, 
it was proposed to divide hospital patients into two groups, 
for one of which prayera were to be offered and for the other 
not, the proposal wn* resented with indignation. There was 
b resolution to maintain the faith in the curative effect of 
payer, whether it was or was not juariGed by the facts ; to 
which end it was felt desirable not to bring it face to face 
with the facta. 

Again, down to tho present day epilepsy is regarded by 
many as due to possession by a devil ; and Roman Catholics 
have a form of exorcism to be gono through by a priest to 
cure maladies thus supematu rally caused. Belief in the de- 
moniacal origin of some diwascs is indeed a belief necessarily 
accepted by consistent members of the Christian Church ; 

1 ? 
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since it ia the belief taught to them in the New Testament — 
n belief, moreover, which survives the so-called highest 
culture- When, for example, we ace a late Prime Minister, 
deeply imbued with the University spirit, publicly defending 
tho story that certain expelled devils entered into swino, 
we ore clearly shown that the theory of tho demoniacal 
origin of some disorders is quite consistent with tho current 
creed. And we aie shown how, consequently, them yet re- 
mains a place for prie3tly action in medical treatment. 

Let mo add a more remarkable mode in which the 
primitive theory has persisted Tho notion that the demon 
who was causing a disease must bo driven out* continued, 
until recent times, to give a character to medical practice ; and 
even now influences the conceptions which many people 
form of medicines, Tho primitive medicine-man, thinking 
to make the body an intolerable habitat for the demon, 
exposed bis patient to this or that kind of alarming, painful 
or disgusting treatment He made before him dreadful 
noises and fearful grimaces, or subjected him to ta almost 
unbearable beat, or produced under his nose atrocious 
stenches, or made him swallow the most abominable sub- 
stances he could think of. As we saw ia the case cited in § 132, 
from Ecdesiadicvs, the idea, oven among tho scmi-civilizcrt 
Hebrews, long remained of this nature. Now there ia 
abundant proof that, not only during mediaeval days but in 
fur more recant, days, the efficiency of medicines was 
associated in thought with thoir disgustingnoss : the more 
repulsive they were the more effectual Hence Montaigne's 
ridicule of the monstrous compounds used by doctors in his 
day—" dung of elephant, the left foot of a tortoise, liver of a 
mole, powdered excrement of ruts, fa." Hence a receipt 
given in Viewy *3 work on anatomy, The Englishman's 
Treasure , <Sx. (1641)—" Five spoonful of knave child urine 
of an innocent.” Hence " the belief that epilepsy may be 
cared by drinking water out of the skull of a suicida, or by 
tasting tho bicod cf a murderer ; " that * mco3 growing on a 
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human skull, if dried, powdered, and taken as fraud, will euro 
the Hfttd-ach and that the halter and chips from the gibbet 
on which malefactors liave been executed or exposed have 
medicinal properties. And there prevails in our own days 
among the uncultured and the young a similarly-derived 
notion. They betray an ingrained mental association between 
the nastiness of a medicine and its efficiency : 90 much bo, 
indeed, that a medicine which Li pleasant is with difficulty 
believed to be a mcdiciue. 

§ 669. As with evolution at large, as with orgauio evolu- 
tion, and as with social evolution throughout, its other 
divisions, secondary differentiations accompany the primary 
differentintiou. While Che medical agency separates from the 
ecclesiastical agency, there go on separations within the 
medical agaucy itself. 

The most pronounced division is that between physicians 
ond surgeons. The origin of this lias lean confused in 
various ways, and searna now the more olocnro because there 
lias been of late arising not a further distinction between the 
two but a fusion of them. All along they have had a com- 
mon function in the treatment of ordinary disordeia and in 
tbo uses of drugs; and the “general pmetitioner" baa come 
to bo one who avowedly fulfils the functions of lx>tb. Indeed, 
in our day, it is common to take degrees in both medicine and 
surgery, and thus practically to unite these Eub-profes3iuns. 
Meanwhile the two jointly have become more clearly marked 
oil from those who carry out tlieir orders. Down to recent 
times it was usual not only for a surgeon to compound his 
own medicines, but 11 physician, also, had a dispensary and 
sometimes a compounder : an nmiugement which still survives 
in country districts, i-owadnys, however, both medical and 
surgical practitioners in large places depute this port of ‘their 
business to apothecaries. 

But the upparent nonconformity to the evolutionary 
process disappears if we go back to the earliest stage*. 1'l.e 

18 — 2 
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distinction between doctor and surgeon is not one which has 
arisen by differentiation, bnt is one which asserted itself at the 
outset For while both had t a cure bodily evils, the one was 
concerned with evils supposed to be saxernaUirally inflicted, 
and the otlrar with evils that ware naturally inflicted— the 
one with diseases ascribed to pesaesaiug demons, the other 
with injuries caused By human beings, by bcaste. and by inani- 
mate bodies. Hence we find in tho records of early civiliza- 
tions more or less decided distinctions between the two. 

“ The Biahiatn was the physician ; bnt tho Important mannil 
department of the profemion (Wild not bo properly exercised by tho 
pore Brahmin j and to mwt this difficulty, at in «uly poiiod, another 
caste was formed, from the offspring of a Brahmin with a daughter of 
a Taiahya." 

There is evidence implying that tbc division existed in 
tgyp'- before the Christian ere. ; and it is alleged that the 
Arahisns systematically divided physics, surgery, and phar- 
macy, iuto three distinct professions. Among the Greeks, 
however, the separation of functions did not exist: ' tho 
Greek physician was likewise a surgeon" and was likewise 
a compounder of his own medicines. Bearing In mind these 
scattered indications yielded by early societies, we must 
accept in a qualified way the atatementa respecting the dis- 
tinctions between the two in mediraval tunas throughout 
.Europe. When wc remember that during the dark ages 
the religious houses and priestly orders were the centres of 
such culture and skill as existed, wo may infer that priesto 
and monks acted in both capacities ; and that hence, at the 
beginning of the fifth century, surgery " was not yet a dis- 
tinct branch " of the practice of mediciue. Still, it is con- 
cluded that clerics generally abstained from practising 
surgery, and simply superintended the serious operations per- 
formed by their assistants : tire reason being perhaps, os 
alleged, that the shedding of blood by clerics being inter- 
dicted, they could not themselves use the operating knife. 
And this may have been a part c&uw for tho rise of those 
secular medical practitioners who, having been educated in 
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the monastic schools, were, as barber-surgeons, engaged by the 
larger towns in the public service. Probably this differen- 
tiation was furthered by Ibo pnpel edicta forbidding eccle- 
siastics from practising medicine in general ; for, as is argued, 
'.here may hence have arisen that compromise which allowed 
the clergy to prescribe medicines while they abandoned 
surgical practice into the hands of laymen. 

Along with this leading differentiation, confused in the 
wayB described, there have gone on, within each division, 
minor differentiations. .Some of these arose and became 
marked in early stages. In Ancient India — 

“ A apjcUJ broach of surgery devoted to rhinoplasty, or opera- 
tions for improving deformod oai* and notm, and forming ocw oasa." 
That the specialization thus illustrated was otherwise marked, 
is implied by the statement that "no less than 127 surgical 
instruments were described in” the works of the ancient 
surgeons ; and by the statement that in the Sanskrit period — 
“ Th* number of medical work* uid author* i* ettraonlliuily Urge. 
The former or* either syiUmi embracing the whole domain of the 
science, or highly special inveitigntiona of single topics.” 

So was it, too, in ancient Egypt Describing the results, 
Herodotus writes : — 

“ Medicine is practised among them (the Egyptians] on > pUn of 
wpata'.ion ; each physician treats a single disorder, and no more : 
thus the country swarms with medical practitioner*. e»>iue undertaking 
to cure diseases of the eye, other* of the head, others again of the 
teeth, other* of the intatiam, and some those which ate not local" 
Though among the Crocks there wo* for a long period no 
division even between physician and surgeon, yet in later 
days, a the science of healing became divided into separate 
branches, such as the arts of oculists, dentists, Ac.” 

Broken evidence only is furnished by intermediate times ; 
but our own times furnish clear proofs of progress in the 
division of labour among medical men. Wo have physicians 
who devote themselves, if not exclusively, still mainly, to 
diseases of the lungs, others to heart-diseases, others to dis- 
orders of the nervous system, others to derangements of 
digestion, others to affections of the skin; and we have 
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hospitals devoted some to Uiis, <uid wmo to that v kind ofmalndy. 
So, tco, with surgeons. Besides such specialists os oculists 
and auri 2 ts, there east men noted for skilful operations on 
the bladder, the rectum, the ovarin, as well ns men whose 
particular aptitudes are in the treatment of breakages and 
dislocation* ; to sap nothing of tko quacks known as " bone- 
setters,” whose success, as has bean confessed to me by a 
surgeon, is often greater than that of men belonging to hi* 
own authorized class. 

§ 069a. In conformity with the normal order of evolution, 
integration has accompanied these differentiations. From the 
beginning have 1-eon shown tendencies towards unions of 
those who practised tiro healing art There have arisen 
institutions giving a certain common education to them; 
associations of those whose kinds of practice were similar ; 
and, in later tames, certain general, though leas close, associa- 
tions of all medical men. In Alexandria — 

“The temple of Sempia wna uatj {or a hospital, the oink being 
received iuto it, aod peiaorw etadjirg nwixne admitted for the 
purpose of familiarising UwmadvM with the appearance of disenai, 
precisely a* in suoh iuaU unions at thepreMnl time.' 1 
In Borne, along with the imported worship of /Esoulapius, 
there wont the communication of knowledge in tho places 
devoted to him. During early medieval times the monas- 
teries, serving as centres of instruction, gave some embodiment 
to the medical profession, like that which our colleges give. 
In Italy there later arose institutions mainly for educating 
physicians, as the medical school of Salerno in the 9th century. 
In France before the end of the 13th century the surgeons hod 
bocomo incorporated inton distinct college, following, in this 
way, the incorporated medical faculty; and while thus in- 
tegrating themselves they excluded from their do** the 
barbers, who, forbidden to perform operations, were allowed 
only W dross wound*, &e. In our own country there have been 
successive consolidations. 

The barber-surgeons of London were originally incorporated 
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by Edward IV, and in 1518 tie College of Physicians waa 
founded, and received power to grant licences to practise 
medicine, a power which had previously teen confined to 
tie bishops. Progress in definiteness of integration was 
shown when, in Charles I’s time, persons were forbidden to 
exercise surgery in London and within seven miles*, until they 
had been examined by the Company of Barbers nud Surgeons ; 
and also when, by tho ISth of Georgo IT, excluding the 
barbers, tho Royal College of Surgeons was formed At tho 
same time there have grown up medical schools in various 
places which prepare students for examination by these incor- 
porated medical bodies : farther integrations being thus 
implied. Hospitals, too, scattered throughout the kingdom, 
have become places of clinical instruction ; some united to 
colleges and some not. Another species of integration has 
been achieved by medical journals, weekly and quarterly, 
which serve to bring into communication educational institu- 
tions, incorporated bodies, and tho whole profession. 

Two additional facta should be noted tefbre cloning the 
diopter. One is the recent differentiation by which certain 
professors of anatomy nod physiology have boon mnde into 
professor; of biolog}*. In them tho study of human lifo lias 
developed into the study of life at largo. And it is interest- 
ing to see how this specialisation, seemingly irrelevant to 
medical practice, eventually becomes relevant; educe tho 
knowledge of animal life obtained presently extends the 
knowledge of human life, and so increases medical skill. The 
other fact is that along with incorporation of authorized 
medical men, there has arisen joalouBy of tho unincorporated. 
Like the religious priesthood, the priesthood of medicine 
persecutes heretics and three who are without diplomas. 
There hoe loug been, and still continues, denunciation of 
unlicensed practitioner*, as also of the " oounter-prnctice ” 
corriod on by apothecaries. That is to my, there is a constant 
tendency to a more definite .marking off of the integrated 
professional body. 




CHAPTER nr. 

DAXCElt *SD MCSIOUX 

§ 070. In an essay on “ The Origin and Function of Music," 
liras published in 1857, 1 emphasized the psycho-physical law 
that muscular movements in general arc originated by feel- 
ings in general. Bo the movements slight or violent, be they 
these of tha whole body or of special farts, and be the 
fcelinga pleasurable or painful, eensntioual or emotional, the 
firat arc always results of the last: at least, after exclud- 
ing those movements which ate reflex and involuntary. 
And it was there pointed out that as u consequence of this 
psycho-physical law, the violent muscular motions of the 
limbs which cause bounds and gesticulations, as wall 03 those 
strong contractions of the pectoral and vocal muscles which 
produce shouting and laughter, become the natural lnngmgo 
of great pleasure. 

In the actions of lively children who on seeing in the dis- 
tance some indulgent relative, run up to him, joining ono 
another in screams of delight and breaking their run with 
leap", there are shown tlie roots from which simultaneously 
arise those audible and visible manifestation* of joy which 
culminate in singing and dancing. It needs no stretch of 
imagination to see that when, instead of an indulgent 
relative met by delighted children, we have a conquering chief 
or king met by groups of his people, there will almost 
certainly occur saltatory and vocal expressions of elated 
feeling ; and that these must become, by implication, signs 
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of respect and loyalty — ascriptions of worth which, raised 
to a higher power, become worship. Nor docs it need 
any stretch of imagination to perceive that these natural 
displays of joy. at first made spontaneously before one who 
approaches in triumph ns a benefactor and glorifior of his 
people, come, in course of time, to be observances used on all 
public cocas ions a* demonstrations of allegiance; while, 
simultaneously, the irregular jumping and gesticulations with 
unrhythmical shouts and cries, at first arising without concert, 
gradually by repetition become regularized into the measured 
movements wo know as dances and into tbe organized 
utterances constituting songs. Onco more, it is easy to see 
that out of groups of subjects thu3 led into irregular ova- 
tions, and by and by into regular laudatory receptions, there 
will eventually arise some who, distinguished by their skill, 
me set apart us dancers end singers, and presently acquire 
tbe professional character. 

Before poising to tbe positive evidence which support 
this interpretation, it may l*s well to remark that negatiro 
evidence is furnished by these savages who Irave no perma- 
nent chiefs or rudimentary kingB; for among them these 
incipient professional notions are scarcely to be traced. 
They do indeed show us certain rude dances with noisy 
acoompeniineuts ; but these ere representations of war and 
the chaaa Though the deeds of celebrated warriors may 
occasionally be simulated in ways implying praise of them, 
there do not commonly arise at this stage tire lauda- 
tions . constituted by joyous gesticulations and triumphant 
songs in fr.ru of a conqueror. At Inter stages ceremonies of 
this primitive kind develop into organized exercises per- 
formed by masses of warriors. Thus among the Katflra 
war-donee* constitute tho mc«t important par-t of training, 
and the men engage in them frequently; and it is said 
that the movements in the grand dances of the Zulus, re- 
semble military evolutions. So, too, Thomson writes that 
the war-dance of the New Zealander* approximated in pxe- 
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cisioa to the movements of a regiment of modern soldiers. 
Clearly it is not from thaw exercises that professional danc- 
ing originates. 



§ 671- That professional dancing, sieging, and instrumental 
muaio originate in the way atove indicated, is implied by a 
familiar passage in the Bible. "We arc told that when David, 
as general of the Israelites, '* was retained from the slaughter 
of the Philistine “ — 

“The women came out of nil citio* of laraol, singing and dancing, to 
meet king Saul, with tabreta, with joy, and with ioaaomenM of 
music ; and the woman answered one another u they played, and uid 
* S»ol hath Oain hia thousands and David his tan thousands' r (I Sam., 
xviii,e,7.) 

Here the primitive reception of a conquering chief by shouts 
and leaps, which, along with aomi-civilizstion, had developed 
into partially definite and rhythmical form, vocal and saltatory, 
was accorded both to a reigning conqueror and to a conqueror 
subordinate to him. But while on this occasion the ceremony 
ww entirely secular, it was, on another occasion, under 
different dicum stances, predominantly saorod. When, led by 
Moses, the Israelites luid passed the Red Sea, the song ot 
Miriam, followed by the women ” with timbrels and with 
dance* 11 exhorting them “sing ye to the Lord, tor he hath 
triumphed gloriously," shows us the same kind of obser- 
vance towaids a leader (a ■' man nf war," ns the Hebrew 
ged is called) who was no longer visible, but was supposed to 
guide his people and occasionally to give advioe iu battle. 
That is, we sec religious dancing and singing and praiso 
having the same form whether the object of them is or is 
not present to sight. 

Usages which we find in existing semi-civilised societies, 
justify the conclusion that ovations to a returning conqueror, 
at firs*, spontaneous expressions of applause end loyalty, 
gradually cbm into ceremonial observances used for purposes 
of propitiation. It becomes the policy to please the ruler by 
repetitions of these songs describing his great deeds, and of 
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the dances expressive of joy at his presence. Describing the 
Marutse, Holub says : — 

11 All the matiaiGnt [of tho royal btad] wars obliged to ba riagere a a 
well, haricg lo screech out the Icing's pralus b**w**n the btetall in 
the music, or to the muffled aoxuofaiumrnt of their irntromenta.* 

So, Sohweinfurtli tells us that at the ooutt of king Munra, 
the Monbutto ruler, there were professional musicians, bnllnd- 
mcgere, and dancers, whoso leading function was to glorify 
and please the king. And in Dahomey, aooording to Burton, 
" the bards are of both sexes, and tho women dwell in the 
palace . . . the King keeps a whole troop of these laureates." 
Official praises of this kind are carried on by attenda n ts not 
only of the king but of subordinate ruler*. In processions in 
Aahantee, " each noblo is attended by his flattereia, who pro- 
claim, in boisterous songB, tbo * strong names * of their 
master ; ” and on the Gold Coast, “ every chief has a liorn- 
blower and a spocinl air of his own." Si mil a r ly we learn from 
Park that among the Mandingce there ore minstrels who 
"sing extempore songs, in honour of their chief men, or any 
other persons who are williig to give * solid pudding for 
empty praise ’ ” : showing us an unobtrusiTO divergence from 
the original function. Winter bottom indicates a like diver- 
gence. 

“ Anoug the Fcolns tlwro (a » Mt of l*oplo called singing men, who. 
Ill* ti.a aodsnt Urdu, travel slwut the country staging the prelaw of 
thou who cheese to purchase renown. ' 

Passing beyond Africa we read that in Madagascar ” tho 
sovereign has a largo band of female singers, who attend in 
the court-yard, and who accompeny their monarch whenever 
lie takes au excursion." Baffles, too, says that in Java there 
arc three dasaes of dancing-girls, who perform in public : — 
L “The concubines of the aovereign and of the hereditary 
priace." These are the meet skilful 2. The concubines of 
the noble*. 3. "The common dancing girls of the country." 
In these cases we are shown that while soltatoiy and vocal 
forms of glorification, at first occasional and spontaneous, 
have become regular and ceremonial ; and while those who 
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perform them, no longer tie people at large, have become a 
specialized class; two further ohangea have token place. 
Instead of being both singeia and dancers, as tho primitive 
celebrants were, these permanent officials hove become differ- 
entiated into tbo two daises, singers and danceta ; and, if not 
of the gingers jet of tho dancers, we may remark that their 
performances, ceasing to be expressions of welcome and joy 
before the ruler, have grown into displays of agility and grao?, 
and are gone through for the purpose of yielding esthetic 
pleasurea Among the Hebrews this development had tuken 
place in the time of Herod, when the daughter of Heredias 
delighted him by her dancing ; and a like development is 
shown at the present day throughout India, where troops of 
bayaderes are appendages of courts. 



$ 672. That laudatory dancing and singing ' before the 
visible ruler are associated with like observances before the 
invisible ruler, the Hebrews hare shown us. To the case of 
the prophetess Miriam and her companions, may bo added 
the case of David dancing before the nik. Hence we shall 
not be surprised to find Buch fRcts among other semi-civilised 
peoples. Markham, describing a Puharrie festival, and 
saying of a certain rccoptaclo that " in it the Deity i3 sup- 
posed to dwell," adds that “ upon this occasion the depths, 
or ark, is brought forth with much solemnity, and the people 
decked out with flowers and ears of corn dance around it.” 
In on account of the Bhils we rood, concerning a class of men 
colled Baricds who are votaries of the hill-gods, that — 

'‘Their powers art, however, dormant, till they are excited by manic ; 
and fee this reosxi, tlioy luiva a dans of muueiaM connected with 
than, who are proMset in numerous songs iu prains of the hill defUea 
When the recitation of there aoag* has kindled the spark of spiritoa! 
tin:, they bo^in to dance with frantic godrirra." 

An analogous nan of dancing occurs in Abyssinia. The duties 
of priests * consist in reading the prayers, chanting, adminis- 
tering tho sacraments, and dancing, the latter being indulged 
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in during religions processions." That tho dancing is in this 
cas3 imported into tha quasi-Christian religion by adoption 
from some previous religion (a like adoption being common 
with Roman Catholic missionaries) is a conclusion supportud 
by on instance from a remote region. Describing the usages 
of the I’acblos, Lummis nays . — 

“The caaftiiim or sacred dsncoa which were in vogne before 
Ocioaibaa, still Kttrirr [ bat now the}’ am nppli*) to the feet i rah of 
the church, and are presumed to be to grateful to Tata Diot ea to the 
8un-Faiher and the Hero-Twins.” 

But the way in which singing and dancing before tho 
visible ruler differentiate into singing and dancing before tho 
ruler no longer visible, is best seen in the early records of 
civilised race?- To the above illustrations furnished by 
Hebrew history may bo added various others. Thus 
I SamvA x, 5, tells of * a company of prophets coming down 
from the high place with a psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipo, 
und a harp, before them ; * and, accotdicg to eoms translators, 
dancing and singing. Again in I Wmmida ix, 33, we re»d of 
certain Levitea that" these are tha aingera, chief of the fathers 
of the Levitcs.” And in Psaiai oxlix, there is the oxhortu- 
tion:— “Lot thorn praiso his name in tho dance: let them 
sing praises uuto him with the timbrel and harp : ” worship 
which was joined with the execution of “ vengeance upon the 
heathen." 

This association of dancing and singing as forma of 
won-hip, and by implication their more special association 
with tho priesthood, is not so conspicuous in the accounts of 
Egypt; probably because the eirlier stages of Egyptian civili- 
xation are unrecorded. According to Herodotus, however, in 
the processions during the festival of Bacchus, the piper wont 
first and was followod by choristers who sang hymns in 
honour of that deity. Naming also cymbals and fluta3 and 
harps as used in religious ceremonies, Wilkinson says that 
"the sacred musicians were of the orddr of priests, and 
appointed to the servico, like tho Lav ites, among the Jews.” 
Songs and dapping of hands arc mentioned by him as 
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putt of the worship. Moreover the wall-paintinga yield 
proofa. "That they al*> danced at the templea in honour ol 
the gods, is evident from the representations of several sacred 
processiona.” Wilkinson is now somewhat out of date ; bn: 
these assertions arc not incongruous with those made by 
later writers. The association between the temple and the 
palace was in all ways intimate, and while, according to 
Brugsch, one steward of the king's household "was over 
the singing and playing, M Dunokcr states that " in every 
temple there was . . . a minstrel" So too, Tide, speaking 
of Imhotep, 30c of Ptah, says — 

11 Tbe Milo cfflignate liira is the fiat of the Clttr-hlb, a daai of primts 
who wore at the eomo lime choristers and phytoione." 

Bat Rawlinaon thinks that music had, in the days of 
historical Egypt, become largely secularized. — “Music wnx 
used, in the main, as o light entertainment . . . The religions 
ceremonies into which music entered were mostly of on 
equivocal character ” 

Similar was the genesis which occurred in Greece A 
brief indication of the fact is conTcyed by the statement of 
Guhl and Koner that all the dances " were originally con- 
nected with religions worship. 1 ’ The union of dancing and 
singing as components of the same ceremony, is implied by 
Moulton's remark that— 

“‘Cfccms’ is toe cuoplo imoogot r.uny of eiprwaioas that oonvey 
musitaJ iwocintiooe lo us, but nio terms originally of da&dog. The 
chorus was the moat elaborate of the lyric ballad- dancer. 11 
And that the associated use of the two was religious is shown 
by tire (inscription of Grate, who writes 

* The chorus, with cong and doaoe combined, constituted an important 
part of dlrioe service thnxighoutaU Greece. It o-« originally a public 
manifestation erf ths citissns generally ... Bat in pnKsas of’ time, the 
performance at the chief ftolivol tended lo become more elaborate and 
to foil into the hands of persons expressly and professionally trainsd." 

In like manner Donaldson tells us that apparently "moaio and 
dancing were the basis of the religious, political, and military 
organization of the Dorian statas : ” remarking nlso that — 
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“Tb« pnmmtkm i.( militwy di-dplic* nor] the MltUiUdMDl of a 
principle of'eaboidlaotlou, net merely the encouragement of & mate for 
the fits arts, were I bo objoxa which tbeee radc legislators had in 
view; and though tluwe i« no doubt that religious feeling entered 
largely into all thoir thaaghta and actions, yet the god whom they 
worshipped wea a get! of wax, of ami?, o;ii of ciril gorenuutmt." 

On which statement, however, le; me remark Uiat it contains 
a species of error very common in historical interpretation*. 
It is erroneously assumed that those dances were introduced 
by legislators, instead of being continuations of observances 
which arose spontaneously. How in Greece there early 
began the secularization of music, is’ shown by the traditions 
concerning the religious festivals — the Pythian, Olympian, 
4a — which presently furnished occasions for competitions in 
skill sod strength. The Pythian games, which were tbo 
earliest, exhibited the smallest divat^cnoe from the primitive 
purpose ; for only musical and poetical contests took place. 
Bat the establishment of prizes shows that out of the original 
miscellaneous chorus find arisen swuo who were marked by 
their more effective expressions of praise and finer vocal 
utterances. And on reading that out of those who played 
accompaniments to the sacred songs and dances, some become 
noted for their skill, and that there presently followed at the 
great Greek gomes prizes to the Lest perform era on flutes, 
trumpets, and lyres, we see how there arose also that differ- 
entiation of instrumonUdists from vocalists which presently 
became pronounced. Says Mahaffy concerning a performance 
about 250 



11 This elaborate instrumental symphony xras merely the dcrelopmcnt 
of the old ronvpctitinc* in playing inatniioante, which Ltd eiisKd at 
Delphi from Tery early day * 1 

Hence, after a time, a complete eecuhuinOion of music. Be- 
sides musical performances in honour of tbo gods, there grow 
up in loter day3 performances which ministered solely to 
xrsthetic enjoyments. Distinguishing the sacral from the 
secular, Mahaffy says the first 44 were quite separate from tho 
singing and playing in private society; which were cultivated 
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a good deal at Athens, though not at all at Sparta, where 
so ch performances were left to professional musician*." 

Parallel evidence is famished by Bomnn history. We read 
in Mommsen that — 

“ la the icoet ancient religion* u«ngee dancing, end next to dancing 
inilrurcental mcaic, wore (or morn prominent than mag. In the grr.it 
procession, with which the Homan icetiral of victor}- wm opened, tho 
chief piaca, next to the unarm of the god* and the champion*, wo* 
assigned to tho dancer* grave and merry . . , The 'leepei*' (iah’1) 
were perhaps the moet ancient and asexod of all the priesthooda." 

So, too, Gahl and Koner write : — 

“ Public games were, from the earliest times, connected with re- 
ligious act*, the Homan cietom tallying in thh reepect with the Greek. 
Such games were promised to the god* to gain their favour, and after- 
ward* curried cot a* a sign of gratitude tor their iseletauoe." 
Congruous with this statement is that of Posnett, who, after 
quoting an early prayer to Mars, says — 

11 This primitive hymn dearly combined the sacred dux* . . . with 
the responaiva chant; and tho prominent* of tho foniar miggwta how 
readily the proro»ioc*l or stationary hymn might grow into a little 
drama symbolizing the roppceed actions of the deity worshipped." 

Here we sea a parallelism to the triumphal reception of l>avid 
and Saul, and are shown that the worship of the horo-god is 
tv repetition of the applause given to a conqueror when alivo 
in celebration of his achievements : the priests and people 
doing in tho lost case that which the courtiers and people 
did in the first Moreover in Home, aa in Greeoe, there 
eventually arose, out of the sacred performance* of music, 
secular performance* — a cultivation of music as a pleasure- 
giving ait Says Inge — 

“ In republican days a Raman would have h«<m ashamed to own him- 
self a skilled musician . . . Scipio . T . mi lis r .na daliverod a mathing 
invective in the tenuta igainat ich-xCs of maiic and dancing, at o at* of 
which he hod «▼«! icon tho oon cf a Romm magnate I" 

Bat in the days of the Gesara musical culture had become 
part of a liberal oducation, and we have in illustration the 
familiar remembrance of Scro as a violinist* At the same 
tirno trained choira of slaves were employed to sing and 
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play to the gueets at dinner, or 
master alone." 



the deloctation of their 



§ 673. On tracing further the evolution of these originally 
twin profession*, we oome upon the fact that while, after 
their separation, the one beoune almost wholly secularised, 
the other long continued its ecclesiastics! connexions and 
differentiated into its secular forms at a later data Why 
dancing ceased to bo a part of religions worship, while muaia 
did nos, we may readily see. In the first place dancing, 
being inarticulate, is not capable of expressing thoeo various 
idccs and feelings which music, joining with words, is ob'.o to 
do. As originally used it was expressive of joy, alike in 
presence of the living hero and in the supposed presence of 
his spirit In the nature of things it implies that overplus 
of energy which goes along with elated feeling, and docs not 
servo to express the awe, the submission, the pouitonco, which 
form large porta of religious worship in advanced times. 

Naturally then, dancing, though it did not in the middle 
ages wholly disappear from religious worship, practically fell 
into disuse. One part only of the o r i gin al observance 
survivod— tho procession. Alike in the triumphal rcooption 
of a returning conquoror ood in the celebration of a god’s 
achievements, the saltatory action* were the joyous accom- 
paniments in a moving stream of people Bat while tho 
saltatory actions have ceased the moving stream has con- 
tinued. Moreover there have survived, even down to our own 
dny, its two original forma. We have religions precessions, 
now along the aisles of oathedrals and now through the 
streets ; and beside* other secular processions more or less 
triumphal, we havo thoso in which either the ruler or the 
representative of the ruler is esoorted into the city he is 
approaching by troops of cfflrials and by the populace : the 
going out to meet the judgts, who are tho king’s deputies, 
shows us Utat the old form, ninw tho dance, is still extant, 

A‘fnrthor fact is to be noted. While dancing has become 

14 
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seca’-ariiwl it boa in part ossumod a professional diameter. 
Though, oven in the earliest stages, it bad other forms and 
[HirposeB than these above described (as shown in the 
mimetic representations of success in the ohnao, and iu 
primitive amatory dances), and though from thceo, secular 
dancing has been in part derived ; yet if we bear in mind 
the transition from the dancing in triumphal processions 
l»efore the king, to dancing before him as a oourt-obeorvanoo 
\>y trained dancers, and from that to dancing on the stage, 
wo may in for that oven tho forms of secular dancing now 
familiar are not without a trace of that origin we have been 
following out 

§ 674. Returning from this parenthesis end passing from tho 
evidence furnished by ancient civilizations to that famished by 
the pagan and semi-civiliEcd peoples of Europe, we may first 
note the statement of Strabo concerning the Gauls. 

"Thars we generally threo divisions of men cipcaiiuly reverenced, tho 
Bulls, tho Vues, aad the Druids. The Built comjxuod and ch*nt«l 
hymns , the Vntro corn pied themodreo with the saeriHcro width* study 
of nature i while the Druids Joined to the study of nature that of 
moral phDa»phy." 

And the assertion is that these hards recited the exploits of 
their chiefs to the acoomponiment of tho harp. The survival 
of pagan observances into Christian times probobly guva 
origin to the class distinguished among the Scandinavians as 
“ skalds - and among the Anglo-Saxons os harpws and glee- 
men. Thus we read 

“ Ifco glMDtai added mimicry . . . dancing and tumbling, with 
tiiifihta of hind ... It was therefore Mcnunry for them to owociate 
thrasMtae into ootopuiUa." 

* Sara afttr th* Oooqaestt Hick munntca leet tho ancied' Saxon 
appolUtloo of gUcmiio, and were tolled ministraulx, in Bngluh 
iuln«tr«l*‘‘ 

Moreover in tho old English period the ministrel “ was soma- 
times a household retainer of the chief whom he served, os wo 
sec in tho poem of Beowulf. 1 ’ And aince it was the function 
of the minstrel now to glorify his chief and now to glorify 
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bis chief s ancestors, wo see that in iho one capacity bo laciiod 
die living potentate as a cooitier, and in the other capacity 
ho leaded the decerned potentate os a priest lauds a deity. 

While, with the decay of the worship of the pagan god a, 
heroes, and ancestors, some music became secularized, other 
music begun to develop in connexion with the substituted 
religion. Among the Anglo-Saxons, “ music was also culti- 
vated with ardour . . . Permanent schools of rausio were 
finally established at the monestcrias, and a principal one at 
Canterbury." So, too, was it under the Normans “ great 
attention was now paid to church music, and the clergy 
frequently compceed pieces for tho use of Choir choirs." 
Then in the 16th century — 

* RxWiwlied mono vai itodied by the yeethi el the Unirerwtlea, 
with a view to the eUaiomeat of degree* u Whelm* end dcoton in 
that faculty cr iXecce, which generally »* cured preferouut-” 

But the beat proof of tbo clerical origin of tho musical pro- 
fessor during Christian tinea, is furnished by the biographi- 
cal notices of early musicians throughout Europe. We begin 
in the 4th century with 86. Ambrose, who set in order “ the 
ecclesiastical mods of saying and singing divine service ; ” and 
then come to St Gregory who in 690 arranged the musical 
scalea The lOtli century yielded Huctaldua, a monk who 
replaced the two-lined stave by one of more lines ; aud the 11 th 
century the monk Gnido d’ Arezzo, who further developed 
the stzva A differentiation of sacred into secular was com- 
menced in the 12th century by the Minnesingers : “their 
melodics were founded on tee Church ecaiaa." Developed 
out of them, came the Maiateraingers, who usually performed 
in churches, and “ had generally a sacred subject, nud their 
tone was religious." “ Oue of the first composers who wrote 
in regular form" was Canon Dufay, of the Cathedral of 
Cam bra i, who died in 1471. The 16th century brought Lassus, 
who wrote 1800 musical compositions, but whose rfatui b not 
named ; and then, showing a pronounced secularization, wu 
have, in the same century, Philippas de Monte, Canon of 
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Cam brai, who wrote 80 book* of madrigals. About that 
time Luthor, too, " arranged the German mass.” In this 
century arces the distinguished oomposer Paleetrino who, 
though originally a layman, was elected to priestly functions ; 
and in the 17th century the priest, Allegri, a composer. At later 
dates lived Cnrissimi, chapel-master and composer; Scarlatti 
also maatro di capeUa. France presently produced Eameou, 
church-organist; and Germany two of its greatest composers— 
Uandei first of all oapellmeu/er in Hanover and then in 
England ; and Bach, who was primarily an organist, and who, 
" deeply religions,” developed “ the old Church modes ” into 
modem forma .■ Among other leading musicians of the 18th 
esntury were Tsdre Martini, and ZingareUi, both chapcl- 
mastere; and there flourished during the same period the 
Abbd Vogler, and Cherubini, a cbapel-master. To all which 
cases abroad should be added the coses at home. Beginning 
early in the 16th century with Tallis “ the father of English 
Cathedral Music,” we find him called “ gentleman (chorister) 
of the Cliapel Royal." In the same century cornea Modey, 
chorister, " epistler,” and " goepeller," who, thus semi -priestly, 
oorapoeed 3&;ular mueio ; Byrd, a similar functionary similarly 
characterized ; Farr ant, also clerical in character ; and a 
little later Gibbons, an organist but largely a writer of secular 
music. In the next century we have Lowes, " epistler " of 



• Sami inqairir* rapatirg the craning of “oKdhnriitcr" whlefe U.o 
crit^ira of a fn«d led -a, to nak», hare r-rtlud not timply in Torifjing 
Oil i*eidng there ginm hat In inf*d.nl«llj M; how lio prorata of 
MdilnriMUan fsrthorod. Prot Gforgo Hoffman, of Kiel, writ** Cl 
fcJlo'i 

- iil tlraat chn^lmuMr* perform*! the «olr«nrooii mnuo at tho Hrrloa 
of Um Ghuitk. The inland drrelojiincnt of node through Uirxliiaiig 
imlremtoB into rotel perfoimimat and Dm Mlo-rinfrf. and drama- 
tUi«X mude, when InOn.nc*! by tho (liwk drra of tho BeudistKO, 
rapwriallj •!»«» l»o X, fociribntrd nranh toward* the eoiliratin of 
xnno. Chnpolmmt»ra and aicgiri at Um courk romped dthc Hnd of 
mrtlc. indeikuiraJ ai wall u tesdar, and. during tho 17t!i oenturj, tin 
ehoprlmiateni dinrUd a* wdl mua-os itago-mu** (opo-aa), 6 m alrging- 
oxUti of primal often i erring bath purpawa. Tin* tin name ' chapel ' —vl 
• olu>pdu>iat<r‘ by and by Moxepsniad dto tii't Kcnlar coana." 
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the Cliopcl Royal, composer of sacred muac ; Child, chorister, 
organist, and sacred composer ; and Blow, the same. Then 
come the four generations of Purcells, all connected with the 
Church as choristers and organists; Hilton, organist and 
parish clerk, and writer of secular as well as sacred music ; 
and Croft, organist, chief chorister, and compoeer, secular and 
sacred. And so with Inter composers, Boyce, Cook, Webbe, 
Horsley, who, still in part Church-functionaries, are chiefly 
known by their songs, glees, and catches. 

We must not, however, ignore the fact that though out of 
the cultivation of music for purposes of worship, mueio of 
the various developed kinds originated, there independently 
grew up simple popular music. From the earliest times 
emotions excited by the various incidents of life Lave 
prompted spontaneous vocal expression. But recognition ol' 
this truth consists with assertion of the larger truth that the 
higher developments of muaic arcee out of elaborated religious 
worship, and were for a long time the productions of the 
priest- class; and that out of this class, or ■emheecularited 
members of it, there were eventually differentiated the com- 
posers and professors of secular music. 

One further differentiation, which has accompanied the 
last, has to bo noted. The clerically-developed musician's 
art, influencing the simple secular muaic of the people, began 
to evolve out of this the higher forms of music we now 
know. Whether or not the popular dances in use during 
recent ecu times had arisen de n one, or whether, ns seems more 
probable, they had descended with modifications from the 
uly danoe-clionta used in pagan worship, inquiry discloses 
the remarkable fact that out of them have grown the great 
orchestral works of modem d&ya. The tail's de pUeet of 
Bocli and Handel were originally sets of dances in different 
times ; and these have developed into the anoccusivc move- 
ments of the symphony, which even now, in the occasional 
movement mimed * minuet," yields a truce of its origin. 
And then, along with these developments of music, bos taken 
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place one further differentiation— that of oomposer from per- 
former. Though some performers are also composers, yet in 
large measure the composer has become on independent artist 
who does not himself, unless as conductor, take part in public 
entertainment*. 

§ G75. In tins cane, as in othor cases, tbo general process of 
evolution is exemplified by the integration which bos accom- 
panied differentiation. Evidenoe furnished by ancient civil- 
izations moot bo postponed to the next chapter, as more 
dcsely appertaining to it Here wa may content ooraelvea 
with indicating the illustrative facts which modem days 
furnish. 

Beyond the unorganized body of professed musical per- 
formers, and beyond the little-organized largo body of pro- 
fessors and teacher* of music, there is the assemblage of 
those who, having passed examinations and aoquired degrees 
in music, are marked off moro distinctly : we see the increased 
definiteness which accompanies integration. There arc also 
the multitudinous local musical societies ; the lcc&l musical 
festivals with their governing oiganizations ; and the several 
incorporated colleges, with their students, prcftserial staffs, 
and directors. 

Then as serving to unite these variously-constituted groups 
of those who make the musical art a profession, nad of those 
who give themselves to U 10 practice of it os amateura, we 
have a periodical literature — eundiy muaical journals devoted 
to reports aud criticisms of concerts, operas, oratorios, and 
serving to aid musical culture while they uiaiutnin tho i:i- 
terosts of the teacher* aud perfoimera. 




CHAPTER IY. 

02AT0H AKD POST. XCTOS AXV DJUiUIUT. 

§ 676. Tunics wliich during evolution become distinct weio 
of ocrarae originally mingled : the doctrine of evolution implies 
thia truism. Already we have seen that in the triamphal 
reception of the conqueror, originally spontaneous and rude 
but in progress of time giving rise to an established ceremonial 
elaborated into definite forms, there were germs of various 
arts and the professors of them. With the beginnings o 
dancing and music just dweribed, were joined the beginning, 
of oratory, po6try, acting and the drama ; here, for convenience, 
to be treated of separately. All of them manifestations of 
exalted emotion, at first miscellaneous and confused in tbeir 
display, they only after many repetitions became regularised 
and parted out among different persona. 

With the ahouta of applause greeting David and Saul, 
came, from tl* monthB of some, proclamations of their great 
deeds ; ns, by Miriam, there had been proclamation of Yah veil's 
victory over the Egyptians. Such proclamations, at first 
brief and simple, admit of development into long and lauda- 
tory speeches j and. with utterance of these, begins cho 
orator. Then among orators, occasionally arises one more 
fluent and emotional than ordinary, whoeo oration, abounding 
in picturesque phrases and figures of speech, grows from tinin 
to timo rhythmical, and hence the poet. The laudations, 
comparatively Bimplo in presence of the living ruler, aud 
afterwards elaborated in the supposed preaeice of the apoth- 
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eodxed ruler, are, in the lass case, sometimes accompanied 
by mimetic reproscntaticma of his achievements. Among 
children, everywhere much given to dramatiling the doings 
of adults, wo may see that somo one of a group, assuming the 
character of a personage heard about or read about, imitates 
liia actions, especially of a destructive kind ; and naturally 
therefore, in days when feeling8 were les: restrained thau 
now, adolta fell into tho earns habit of giving form to tho 
deeds of tho hero they celebrated. Tho orator or poet joinod 
with his speech or aong the appropriate actions, or else 
these were simultaneously given by some other celebrant. 
An d then, when further developments brought representa- 
tions of more complex incidents, in which tho victories of tho 
hero and his companions over enemies were shown, the 
leading actor, having to direct the doings of subordinates, 
became a dramatist 

From this sketch of incipient stngee based on established 
facia, but partly hypothetical, let us pass to the justifying 
evidenoe, supplied by uncivilised nocs and by early civilised 



§ 677. If we take first the usages of peoples among whom 
the musical faculty is not much developed, we meet with tbo 
lauding official in liis simplest form— the orator. Says 
Erekine of the Fijians, each tribe has its " orator, to mako 
orations on occasions of ceremony, or to assist the priest and 
chief in exciting the courage of the people before going to 
battle “ : the encouragement being doubtless, in large measure, 
eulogy of tho chief's past deeds aud assertions of his coming 
prowess. So is it among the Now Caiedonisua 

In Tnnun “ every villlfi* hi* it* craters. In public harangues thou* 
men chscl their speeches, and walk about in peripeteia fashion, from 
the ctrcumfersBCe luto the centre of the maram [fornmj laying off their 
ere lances »t the mm* time with the flourish of a dab : M [a dramstlo 
aocompaafniMt] 

And, according to Ellis, the Tahitians furnish like facta. Of 
their "orators of battle ’ lie says— 
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prinoijj object of tW Eaati. vnu, to *nim*t* th* troof* bj 
rtccouang th* dood* of thair forgather*, th* fra of their tribe or 



The Negro niece have oommonly large endowments of 
mimical faculty. Among them, as we hare seen, laudatory 
orations assume a magical form ; and, in doing as, necessarily 
become measured. For while spoken utterances may be, and 
usually arc, irregular, utterances which, being musical, in- 
clude the element of time, are thereby in some degree 
regularized. On reading that among the Marutae, those who 
• screech out tho king’s praises " do so " to a molfiod accom- 
paniment of their instruments," we most infer that, as the 
asanas of their instruments must hnvo soma rhythmical 
order, so too must their words. Similarly the Monbudto 
ballad-singers, whose funoiion it is to glorify the king, must 
fall into v€rai£ed expression of their eulogies. The “ troop 
of laureates or herds " kept at the Dthoman court, cannot utter 
their praises in chorus without having those praises rhyth- 
mically arranged. So, too, in Ashanti and among the 
Maadingca, the laudations shouted before their chief men, 
having assumed the fonn of songs, must have verged into 
speech more measured than usual. Other uncivilized peoples 
show us tho official orator and poet giving to his applause a 
musical form which must, by implication, be rhythmical. 
Atkinson soys — 

Tb* Baltaa “ordered hi* pc*e to sing for ua Tl* man obeyed, and 
chuiini forth *on «*, daaoribins th* pro®** and auecestf ul piondarin* 
cjp<diuoii of ray h o ot usd lii* mcoiton, vhicii ciDod forth thuudtii 
of ipplaus from the trit*." 

Among these African peoples, however, and the nomadic people 
of Asia just named, eulogies of the living ruler, whether or not 
with rhyt h mical words and muaical utterance, are bnc little, 
or not at all, accompanied by eulogies of tbo apoiheoriied 
ruler, having a kindred form but with priests in place of 
courtiers. "Why is this f There appear to be two reasons, 
of which perhaps one is primary and the other secondary. 
We have aeon (§ 100) that among tho Negro pooplea in 
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general, ideas about life after death, where they exist, are 
undeveloped. The notion is that the double of the dead man 
docs not long remain extant: when there are no longer auy 
dream* about him he ia supposed to have perished finally. 
Consequently, propitiation of his gkcet dees not grow into a 
cult, as where there has arisen the notion that he ia immortal. 
And then, possibly because of this, African kingdoms are but 
temporary. It is remarked that from time to time there 
a rues some great chief who conquers aud unites neigh- 
bouring tribes, and so forma a kingdom ; but that after a 
generation or two this ordinarily dissolves aguin. Wo luvo 
seen how powerful an aid to consolidation and permanence 
is the supposed supernatural power of a deceased ruler ; and 
hence it appeal's not improbable that the lack of this belief 
in an immortal goS, and consequent lack of the established 
worship of one, is a chief cause of the transitory nature of 
I he African icon archies. 



§678. This supposition barmooiwii wilh the facia pre- 
sented to 118 bj ancient civilized societies, in which, along 
with praiEos of the living ruler, there went more elaborate 
praises of the <ie*d and deified rular. 

Egypt furnishes instances of poetia laudationa of both. 
Preceding a eulogy of Soli I, it la written : — 

"The prieiu, the great oow, and the oou distinguished men of 
South and North Egypt have arrival to raai»o tha divine benefactor 
on hid return from the bind of Rachcu.* Then follow a song 41 in 
praise of the king nrxl in glorification of his fame.” 

So, too, llamas II is glorified in u the heroic poem of the 
priwit Pentaur." In the eighteenth dynasty we see lie two 
functions united. 



“ An nr, known poet, out of Ihe number of the lied/ fathers, felt him- 
wJf inspired to siag in maiamwl words the glory of the king 
[Thutmeo III], and the might and grandeur of the god Aia pn.* 

And then wo have the acts, wholly priestly, of — 

“ the nobleman who bore the dignity ol ‘ prophet of tho Pyramid of 
Pharaoh. 1 Thi* n&ar'a duty wae to pnuee tlie memory of tho 
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daomaad king, and to devote Ibo god-like iungB of tin aorrrairn to 
cbrants." 



Still better and more abundant evidence is furnished by 
accounts of the early Greek*. The incipient poet, as eulegizer 
of the god, is priestly in hie character, and at first ia an official 
priest. Concerning the Greeks of rude times Mure writes — 
" Hcnoc, in their traditions, the character of poet is usually 
found to combine those of musician, priest, prophet, and 
sage;” and he adds that : 

The mythical poet (Men “rank, ns thn ewIUwt and most illnstrioas 
priest and p»tcf the Delian Apollo . . . Boo, n calibrated pricstew 
<i Oat naartnniy [the Delphio^ pronounce* tun. ... to be, nos only 
lb® acat aatirat of Apollo’s prophets. but of nil p*ta” 

We are told by Mohnffy that “ tho poems attributed to theso 
men [poets prior to Homer] . . . were all strictly religious." 
* baxuost « vam was constotoatly attributed to tho Dslphk pristU, 
who were su'd to have Inrentol and egad it ia oracles. Ia other word*, 
it was firat used in religious pxoy . . . There is no doubt that tho 
priests did ownpow raoh works [long poems] for ths purpose of toaclt- 
iag tie attrikutca &iul ad restore* af the god* . . . Thu? epic p>*try [rai 
at find) purely religious . . . Honor and Hesiod mmouBfi ... the 
W'<w of a loeg “poch.* 

And that their poetry arose by differentiation from sacred 
poetry, is implied in his further remark that in Homer’s 
time, " the ware aid adventures, and passions of men, liad 
become the centre of interest among the poet*" This 
partially secularized poetry at a later date became further 
secularized, while it became further differentiated from music. 
The hymn of the primitive priest-poet wus uttered to the 
accompaniment of his four-stringed lyre, in a voice more 
sonorous than ordinary speech— not in song, us wo under- 
stand it, but in recitative ; and, as Dr. Monro argues, a vague 
recitative — a recitative akin to the intouing of tho liturgy 
by car own priests, and to the exalted utterance sponta- 
neously fallen into under religious excitement* But in 
course of time, this quasi-musical utterance of hnxametere 



• In hi. iantai work, T* Main of A.m>* Qntk Mane, be write. >— 

• Several indicates* emnbino to nuke it probable that litgtr.j okI .peaking 
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was dropped by a certain derived secular class, tie Rhap- 
sodista. These, who recited ab courts •' the books [of Homer] 
separately, some one, aorae the ether, at the feasts or 
public solemnities of the Greek cities," and who themselves 
sometimes composed "dedicatory prologues or epilogues in 
honour of the deities with whose festivals such public per- 
formances were connected," and became in so far themaelrca 
poets, wero riistinguiehed from the early poets by their non- 
musical speech. 

* "While the Utter mug, sclciy or chiefly, hie own compositions to the 
noTOiupanimcct of his lyre, the rhapadist, braring n laurel branch or 
•anil &fl bis hedge of oSoe, rehearsed, without muBoal aKompanlmene, 
the posmi of others : * [scSMliiBea, as above said, joined with his own.] 
Thus there simultaneously arose a class of secular poets and 
n divergence of poetry from song. 

A parallel genesis occurred among the Romans; Though 
its sequences were broken, ita beginning was the ™ Says 
Grimm — 

* Poetic border* wo do*dj on divination, the Bom an ▼*(« U alixe 
amgttar and sootl**y«r, and soothsaying was certainly a priestly 
functicm." 

Congruous with this is the statement that — 

“Boom religion was a ceremonial for the priests, not for the 
propie ; and its poetry was merely formulas in veiw, and soared no 
higher than the aemi-birbaxotu -j got !a ticca cf the Saliin prieete or the 
Arvotlan brotherhood." 

The more elaborated forma of religious ceremony appear t j 
have been imported from subjugated oouniriaa — tho sacred 
games from Etruria, and other ofceervanoes from Greece. 

were not io widely toparaUd from rash Ober in Greet oe In the modem 
Uncongw with whieh we are mort familiar.” (p. 118) . . tinging sad 

■prating were mure ticeely akin than they ever raUw raperieesco (p. 119). 
Oorioca verification Hm jw»t com to Lind in tin account of Omaha Indian 
mud* bj Min Alice JSetcfcw. wio lx* ruUUd with tho Ov*hm. Bhw 
njBf— M Thii *k*ux+ of a tfindnM piUi, and the Indian', 
of iht rctoe which li timilax in winging and in make TnflWa zonxic 

to bo oci of ten© to oc? tin." 

Thai it U <Utr ti*i the primitive prim-poet cf tho Or**! w« lixnplj 
in emotion iujj*«zfttod omtor, whoee speech dirstgwi from the ooair:oa 
ipeeoh bj becoming more axd moyo intooosL 
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Ucnce, the Bomans beiDg the conquerors, it seems to have 
resulted that the arte, and among others the art of poetry, 
brought with them by the captives, wore for a long period 
lightly thought of by their captors. Having no oommiaion 
from the gods, the professors of it were treated with con- 
tempt and their funotion entirely secularized. So that as 
Mommsen writea: — 

"Tbo peat or, aa bo waa at thin tine called, the ‘ writer,’ the aetor, 
and the oxopcaer no* only belonged Mall. *• fanariy, to the das erf 
wort era for hire In Itaelf UtU. -uomed, bat were still, a. fonnarij, 
placed In the meet irarkod wav under the ban of poUia opinion, and 
anbjosted to polk* maltreatment.' 

With like implications in a Inter chapter ha adds : — 

* Among thcee who In this ago auna before the pablio as poets nexe, aa 
wa bare alread/ add, ton be shown to have been pecaoos of rank, and not 
col/ao, bat ixne can to shown to have been aallraa of Utinm proper." 
More coherent oeidcnco concerning the differentiation of the 
poet from the priest is hardly to be expected where, instead of 
a continuous evolution of ono society, we have aa agglomera- 
tiou of societies, in which the conquering society from the 
beginning incorporated other ideas and usages with its own. 

§ C79. When, from Southern Europe of early days, we turn 
to Northern Europe, wo meet, in Scandinavia, with evidence 
of e oonnexion between the primitive poet and the medicine- 
man. Speaking of the " divinws, both male and female, 
honoured with the name of prophets," who were believed to 
have power to force the gboate of the “dead to tell thorn 
what would happen," Mallet says that *' poetry was often 
employed for the like absurd purposes these some ■ Skalds 
or bards” ware supposed to achieve this eud " by force of 
certain songs which they knew bow to compose.” At the 
same time that these poets and musicians of the ancient 
northern notions invoked the spirits of the departed in ventra 
which most likely landed them, they •“were considered ns 
necessary appendages to royalty, and even the inferior chief- 
tains had their poets." The Celts luid kindred functionaries, 
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whose actions were evidently similar to those of the Greek 
priest-poets. Say* Pelloutier, teeing his statement ou Strabo, 
Lucan, and others : — 

" Lto Bordea, qol faltoiant [da*] Hymnea, etoleot Pc*tre 01 Mcii- 
cicui ; Ob eon>i»«iMit.lw paroles cl fair but 1 equal oo '** chMUoit" 
The use of the word * hymnea “ apparently implying that 
thoir songs had something of a sacred character. That the 
connexion between poet and priest survived, or was re. 
established, after paganism had been replaced by Christianity, 
Liiero is good evidence. In the words or Mills — 

“ Every pigs of only Earopoin likloiy »tUu» tbs mcred ccorfdoa- 
lon at the niicatrel i ° hia pKuliar dio*S “"a* faahionttl Hk« a 
unsmiooil rob*' 



And Fauriel assert* that-— 

" Alcoa* all tin most cdahratxl troubadour* died in the ole titer ami 
and or the monk's habit* 

But it seems a probable inference that after Christianity had 
subjugated paganism, the priest-poet of the pagans, who 
originally lauded now the living chief and now the deified 
cliief, gradually ceased to have the latter function and became 
eventually the ruler’s laureate. We read tha* — 

“ A Joci Jut or, or Bard, was on ©Boer balancing to the court of 
William the Conquaror.’ 

- X poet wii to Wvb been a stated officer in Ike royal retinue 
when the king went to war* 

And among oureelvos such official laureaieehip still survives, 
or is but just dying. 

While the euiogizer of tho visible ruler thus became a 
court-functionary, the eulogizera of the invisible ruler— no 
longer an indigenous deity but one of foreign origin— came 
to be hia priests ; and in that capacity praised him, some- 
times in poetical, Bometdmas in oratorical, form. Throughout 
Christendom from early times down to ours, religious service* 
have emphasised in various proportions the different attributes 
of Che Deity — now chiefly his anger and revenge, now chiefly 
his gocdneaa,love,aad mercy; bnt they have united in ceaseless 
uxaltation of hia power; and the varieties of oral admiration, of 
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invocation, of devotion, have been pertly in prose and partly in 
verse All along the Church -service has had for ita subject- 
matter this or that part of the sacred history, and ell along it 
lias embodied ita ideas and feelings in s semi-rhythmical 
liturgy, in hymns, in the orations which we coll sermons : cock 
of them having in one way or other the laudatory character. 
So that thp Christian priest throughout stood in sub- 
stantially the aame relation to the Being worshiped, as did 
the pagan priest, and has perpetually used kindred vehicles 
of expression. 

While the Christian priest baa been officially one who 
repeated the laudations already elaborated and established, 
lie baa also bean to a considerable extent on originator, alike 
of orations and poems. limiting ourselves to oar own 
country, and passing over the ancient bards, some of doutdal 
authenticity, whose verses wore in praise of living and dead 
pegan heroes, and coming to the poets of the new religion, 
we see that the first of them Ctedmon, a convert who beatmo 
inmolo of a monastery, rendered in metrical form the story of 
creation and sundry other sacred stories— a variously elabo- 
rated eulogy of tho deity. Tho next post named is Aldhelm, 
a monk The clerical Bede again, known mainly by other 
achievements, was a poet, too ; as was likewise abbot Cyne- 
wulf. For a tong time after, the men mentioned as writers 
of vereo were o cotosl aati r a ; as was Henry of Huntingdon, an 
archdeacon; Giraldu# Cambrensis, bisbop-elect ; Layamon, 
priest ; and Nicholas of Guildford. Not until Edward Ill's 
reign do we find mention of a secular song- writer — Minot ; and 
then we come to our first great poet, Chaucer, wbo, whether or 
not * of Cambridge, clerk,” aa is suspected, became court- poet 
and occupied himaolf m ai n ly with scalar poetry. After 
this the differentiation of the secular verse-writer from the 
morel verse- writer became more marked, as we see in the ease 
of Gower ; but still, while the subject-matter of the poems 
became secularised, as with Langland and as with Barbour, 
the ecclesiasticol connexion remained do mina nt. Lydgate 
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was priest, orator and poet; Occlove, poot and civil servant; 
Henrjson, schoolmaster and poet ; Slcclton, prita z and poet 
laureate ; Duntar, friar and court poot ; Douglas, bishop and 
secular poet ; Barclay, priest and poet ; and so on. It should 
be added that one of the functions of tlie clergyman baa been 
the writing of laudatory hymns — hymns composed now by 
ordained ecclesiastics, now by dissenting ministers. These 
facts, joined with facts of recent times, make it clear that as 
in pagan societies, so in Christian societies, the priest-poet, 
appointed eulogiser of the deity he serves, is the Srei poet ; 
and that the poets wc distinguish as secular have gradually 
arisen by differentiation from him. 

Along with the divergence of secular poets from sacral 
poet* there have arisen divergences within the assemblage of 
eecular pcete themselves. There have oomc the mainly epic, 
as Milton ; the didactic, as Pope ; the satiric, os Butler ; the 
descriptive, os Woniaworth ; the oomio, aa Hood. 



$ 680. From those official praistrs of the hero or god whoso 
laudations take the form of speech, non-rhytlnnical or rhyth- 
mical, wo pass to thceo whose laudations take the form of 
mimetic actiona^-who express the triumphs of the deified 
ruler by imitations of his deeds. United aa the two origin- 
ally wars, they diverge and develop along their respective lines. 

Existing savages yield illustrations of th6 primitive union 
of vocal laudation and mimetic laudation. Concerning the 
Painty-Barrow Eskimo wo read 
“ lb o most important totiraii are apparently seau-religicuc in 
character, and partake strongly of the nature of dramatic representa- 
tion* .... AlH«ativaUaroacainpMi)<dbyiinging,druiuuiuig. 
nod dsn crag.* 

More detailed evidence is supplied by an ofUcial account of 
tbe Navajo Indians, from which here are relevant passages. 

“Dasjclt: Dailjis, in me Navajo tongue, nignisaa the donee id 
JhwjeHi, who is tho chief, cr rather the most important nrv! con- 
spicuous, of the goda The won) dauoo does not well designate the erre- 
mooiet, ui they am to general BUT* Liatrioaic than saltatory . . . XL* 
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pcrewinGan cf tie variou* god* and their ittoadiuta, And the noted 
Ulema of their mythical adventure* aad displayed powers, exhibit 
feature* of pemltar intern** ... Yet from what u kuowti ..f 
iwlttad end fragmentary porta cf th* dramattaed myth*, it i* to ho 
inf on id that *T»ry one at the *txietly regulated and prescribed aetion* 
baa, or hu had, a *p«tal ^gniBcanee, and it la obviou. that they are 
all maintained with strict religions KrepuloBty." 

And it is addod that each of tbeso observances " dearly offers 
a bribe or proposes the terms cf a bargain to the divinities." 

Noting next the evidence furnished by Ancient India, we 
are led to infer that there, as elsewhere, the triumphal recep- 
tion of a conqueror was the observance from which sprang 
the dmmstio art along with the arts we have thus far con- 
templated. Water writes— 

* Hut to th* epic, a* th* **eeod phase in the development & Saatkrit 
poetry, come* th* Drama Th* ™ for it U .V&Zata, and th* pl*y*r 
i* ityled Sola, literally 1 dancer.’ Etymology that point* u* to the fact 
that the drama ha* developed ont of dancing, which »»’ prolnbly 
■reoapanitd, at flrat, witli music and «mg cmly, bat In ooum of Urn* 
a 1 »o with pantomimic representation*, proceaaiona, and dialogue.' 1 
And though himself offering another interprotntiao, lie quote* 
to the effect that — 

“ Th* Indian drama, after having aajalttad it**l? brilliantly in the 
most varied field* — notably too u a drama of cavil lifo- finally reverted 
in it* closing pirns*, to assnltadly the *ame oUw of nbJecM with whid. 
it had Kartad— *o repre*«ntaticn« from the *tory of the god*.* 

Greek history yields various facta of like meaning. In 
Sparta — 

"Th* singing chore* dana*d * round it [- th* »*aiflo* . . . burning 
<m the altar*] in tho automarj ring: ; vhflrt other* repreowited th© 
robjttt of tho rtg by mfnSd gesture.® 

That the Greek drama had a religious origin is shown by the 
fact that it continued always to lave a religious character. 
Says Moulton, ” the performance of every drama waa regarded 
by tho oacicnU an an act of worship to Dionysus." And to 
tho like effect is ti»e statement of Mahaffy that “ the old Greek 
went to the theatre to honour and serve his god." Iho 
dramatic element of religious ceremonies was at first min gled 
with tho other elements, as is implied by Grot*, who speaks 
of the importance of the united religious celebrants — 

15 
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" in the ancient world, and Mjwoafly in Ian earlier period* of iU 
career— Uic bard* and rliaps^Joa for the (file, the linger* for (he lyric, 
the actcre and ringer* jointly with the danoere for tho ohorai and 
drama. Th* lyrio and dramatic poet* tanght with their owe lipa tho 
ddlvory of their osmporitiora.’ 

The process of differentiation by which tho drama arose is 
well shown by tho following extracts from Moulton s— 

“ Only one of these Ballad-Dancei wa» death** to develop into 
drama. Thin au the Dithyramb, the dance mud in tho festival 
wwabip of the god Dionysus." 

“ The ' mysteries’ <t ancle at reJigica were myatie diamaa in which tho 
divine story was conveyed.” 

“ The Chonm started from the altar in the centre of the orchestra, 
and their ovolations took them to the right Thi* would constitute a 
Strophe, wherrapon (as the word 'Strophe' implies) they turned 
round and in the Anri»tropho worked their way loci to the altar 
Win." 

In lyric tnmody “the Chores appw ai Satyr* in hotoer of 
Diooyoiifly to vhaw giarr tho logtnd is a tribats; thay maintain 
throughout the oocbLnitifla of chnct, music, danoe.* 

“ The work at Thcapii win to introdaoe an 'Actor,' separate alto- 
gether from the chorua.’ 7 

That along with differentiation of the drama from oilier aodnl 
products tbert went difre.rontiut.ion of tbo dramatist and the 
actor from other persona and from one another, may fairly be 
inferred however little able we may be to trace the process. 
Already by the above extract from Grotc wo arc shown that 
a leading actor gavo oral directions to subordinate actors ; 
and in doing this he assumed to some extent the character 
of dramatist Before the rise of a written literature no 
greater distinction could bo made ; but after written literature 
aroee the dramatist proper became possible. Still, it is to 
be observed that in the productions of the great dramatic 
writers of Greeoe, the original relations rontinued to be shown 
As Moulton remarks: — 



“ Tragedy nerar caotd to be a *oleina religion* and national festival, 
colebrato] in a building which vu regarded on the temple of Dionysus, 
whose altar wa* the meat prominent objret in the crebistra.* 

And the subject-matter continued in late days as in early 
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days to be, in chief measure, the doings of the gods. An 
illustration is furnished by Mahaffy, who says : — 

“ We hear in the day* of the Ptolemise, about 250 *&, of a regular 
symphony performed at a Delphic feast, in ahieh the contest of Apollo 
and the Python ■*» represented in Are movements with the aid of 
flutes (or rathe* dirinettcs. a Wet), harps, and fifos, without sinking or 
libretto.' 

Clearly this incident, while mainl y showing the development 
of instrumental music, ahows also the kind of tbemo oboocn. 
But when we come to the comedies of Aristophanes woiooa 
secularization much further advanced. 

Partly because, as pointed out above in following the 
genesis of the poet, so much of Roman civilization was not 
indigenous but foreign; end partly because Roman life, en- 
tirely militant, led to a oon tempt for all non-militant occupa- 
tions (as happens everywhere) ; the rise of the dramatist in 
Rome was indefinite. Still we find indications akin to the 
foregoing. Dnrny, in agreement with Guhl and Xoner, 
writes that— 

la 364*a, during s pretUence, the Roman* applied to the Emucnn*. 
who “replied that the gods would be satisfied If they were honoured 
by emnio gum, and, that the Romani might be able to oelobrate these 
games, they wot them at tho ua« time if tore, who eieeuted religion* 
duos to the anod of thr flats ... tho peetdluse then ended." 

And be goes on to (»y that — 

“young Romans Varnt th* dance* Introduced fro* Etruria, and 
marked the rhythm ci them by mugs, often improriaod, which ended 
by being accompanied with action. Roman comedy was diamvarot" 
In Rome, os in Greece, an idea of sacradneaa long attache! to 
tho drama. “ ‘ Yarro,' says St Augustine, ‘ ranks theatrical 
things with things divine.’ ” This conception of sacrednesa, 
however, was congruous with their conceptions of the gods, 
and widely different from sacredness os onderatrad by us. 

“Tho Ittbject* of tha pentomimo were taken from th* myth* of goda 
and heroes, the ictor haring to repna mt m ale and female characters by 
turn*, while a choir, aorompanied by flute- player*, mng tho correspond- 
ing fantletun.* 

“ Sometime* mythnlagionl eo-nee wore performed in tho arena with 
cruel accuracy. Condemned cri min al s had to mount the pyre like 
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Barca) et, or to gin thair hand to the Samoi lika Modus Scmvoln, or 
to ba emcitUd Isles Lscredus the robber ; others ware torn by baira, 
in imitation ct the £»te of Orpheua" 

Having usually been an alien and possessing no odour of 
sanctity derived from his traditional religions function,— 
the sctcc " was ranked with slaves and Urbarian* ... ho geterajly 
woe a »Uv* or frsedraan, or a native of »me country where hie pro- 
ftraloc wo* mors ♦stosanod, such ss the Greek colon! ee and the Ea»t 
gecerallj.' 



§ 6304- Little as one might have expected it, we find that 
the pagan genesis of the drama was paralleled by the Chris- 
tian re-geneais of it in medireval Europe. It commenced, as 
in Indio, Greece, and Borne, with representations of sacred 
subjects by priestly actors. Incidents in sacred history were 
dramatically repeated in edifices devoted to divine worship. 

- *l*h# circumstance thit tho ricoil w carried cm in niturtllj 
lad to ita being rzpplomantod oc particular oocaairna with aacrod aranaa 
or IcaMaS noted to the ignorant. Th.ua tho ration tfftre of tho Mys- 
tcriea and Mirada pUy« won to eot atoriaa from •Scrip lure or tha lirea 
of Saints, or unlxdyiag central doetrbm roih *a the incarnation, for 
tho biosflt of a populous nuabU to read for ibamsalvas.* 

Bat there are confused evidences and conflicting opinions 
respecting dramatio representations in early Christian days : 
secular and sacred origins appearing to be mingled. 
We road that " sometimes, when a sufficient number of 
clerical actors were not to be procured, the churchwardens 
. . . caused the pkyB to be acted by tho secular players. 1 ' 
And in tho eamo work we also road that “complaint [to 
Bicha r d II] is made against the secular actors, because 
they took upon themselves to act plays composed from the 
scripture history, to the great prejudice of tho clergy." 
But in another passage the writer, Strutt, Bays that these 
acted mysteries “ differed greatly from the secular plays and 
interludes which were acted by strolling companies, com- 
posed of minstrels, jugglere, tumblers, dun cere, bourdoure or 
jesters . , . these pastimes are of higher antiquity than the 
ecclesiastical playa" Not improbably such companies may 
have survived from pagan times, in which their representu- 
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tiooa formed j*rts of tho pagan worship: losing their 
original meanings, as did tho songs of the minstrels. This 
view seems congruous with the opinion that the secular drams 
did not directly descend from the mystery-plays, but that, 
influenced by the familiarity of its writeis both with mystery- 
plays and with tho popular exhibitions, it took its definite 
form mainly by suggestion of the claasio drama : a supposi- 
tion favoured by the fact that in various Elizabethan plays a 
chorus is introduced. Be this as it may, however, the 
general implication re m ains the same. There arose in Christ- 
endom, as in Greece, a sacred drama performed by priest* 
and representing incidents in the lives of Christ and of tho 
saints; and if our secular drama did not directly dereend 
from this Christian religious drama, then it indirectly de- 
scended from the original pagan religious drama. 

Along with the rise of the areolar d rama have arisen minor 
differentiations. Tbs separation between actor and dramatist, 
though still not complete, has become greater : most dramatic 
authors are not actors. And then tho dramatic authors 
ere now distinguished into these known as producers chiefly 
of tragedy, comedy, melodrama, fares, burleeqoa 



§ 681. We meat hero with no exception to the general law 
that segregation and consolidation are parts of tbs evolutionary 
prooees. Begin nin g with Greece we trace tbe tendency avan 
among tho poets. Curtiua remarks that ” poetry, like tho 
other arts, was first cultivated in circles limited after the 
fashion of guilds." And tho religious character of these guilds 
is shown by the further statement tbnt * schools of poets 
oame to form themselves which were . . . intimately con- 
nected with the sanctuary." Naturally tbe prooees readily 
took place with those occupied in oombined representations ; 
for they, as a matter of necessity, existed as companies. But 
there early arcse more definite unions among them. Mahaffy 
Bays, concerning the Greeks, that— 

- Inmriftion* reveal to us the r xate n oo cf acOia of proft a a inn a i a 
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who went about Orwoe lo Iheeo local feasts, and performed for vary 
high pay * 

And he further statw that — 

Itie nctora' "corporation included a priwt (of Dionysus) at the haad, 
who otill remained a performer ; a troasanr ; dramatic pee* of now 
Uagodlao sad comediee and odea ; principal actor* of both tragedy 
and comedy . . . aad magicians, and singers of venom kind*.* 

From Borne, for reasons already indicated, we do not got 
much evidence. Still there is soma 

ifc» a'llhoritico, cat of regard for the Greek Andronikce, “ eon- 
«ded to the guild of poets and acton a place for their common worship 
in the temple of Minerva on the Avcntioe.* 

Nor do modem days fail to furnish u few, though not many, 
illustrations of the integrating tendency. A slight organiza- 
tion is given by the Actors’ Benevolent Fond. The dramatic 
writers haro an agency for collecting Uie amounts dne to 
them for the performance of their pieces, and are to that 
extent combined. And then we have a special newspaper, 
Tt.e Era, which forma a medium for communication, by 
advertisements, between all kinds of Htage-pcrfonnera and 
those who wish to engage them, os well os an organ for 
representing the interacts of the stage and the semi-draptaiio 
mu£i&-hall. 



[After the above chapter was written my attention waa 
drawn to a passage in the late Prof. Henry Motley’s work, 
A First S&el/A. of English. Literature (p. 209), which in short 
space Jidda verification for several of the leading proposi- 
tions contained in it and in the preceding chapter. 

“ Our English ballad* ara akin to those which aso among tba Scan- 
dinavian! breams a f am ili a r social amusement of the peopla They wero 
wciMd by one of a company with animation aad with varying expra*. 
non, while the reel kept time, often with joinod hands fanning a circle, 
advancing, retiring, balancing, some time* remaining stil, and, by varans 
movements and gentono, followed changes of amotion in the story. 
Not crnly in 8pain did lie people keep time by dance movement to the 
mearare of the ballad, for even to this day one may see, in tha Pin*. 
Islands, bow winter evenings of the North were cheered with ballad 
recitations, during which, acoording to the old northern fashion. 
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gwrturw ind movement* of the listener* nprenad ernotionn of the 
bIojj u the people danced to thdr old ballade asd *<ng»” 

Here, than, aa in tie Hebrew triumphal reception of the 
living hero, and tie Greek worship of the apotheosized hero, 
we see a union of mnnio and the dance, and with tbom a 
anio n of rhythmical speech with somo dramatic representa- 
tion of the incidents described, and of the emotions caused by 
the description. We see that everywhere there has tended 
to bud oat afresh the combined m a nif eetations of exalted 
feeling from which th<*66 various arts originate. Another 
feet is forced upon our attention. We are shown that in all 
cases, while there arises some one of a groop who becomes 
singer or reciter, the rest assume the character of chorus. 
This segregation, which characterized the religioas worship of 
the Greeks and characterized also their dramatic representa- 
tions, is not only displayed in later times by the cathedral 
choir, which shares the service with the solo-tingera, snd by 
the operatio chorus which does the like on the stage, bat ia 
also displayed by the choral accompanists described in the 
above paamge, and oven now survives among us as the chorus 
which habitually winds up each vena of a convivial song in a 
public boose. 

The essential fact, however, which is lacking in the descrip- 
tion above quoted from Prof, hforley, and which is not indeed 
implied by the observances he describes when taken by them- 
selves, Is that these ballad-recitations were originally religious 
laudation*, and that the reciter of them was in primitive 
yirruw the priest-poet Comparison of this account given by 
him with accounts above given both of tits still extant 
religious ceremonies performed by North American Indians 
and those recorded aa having been performed among the 
Greek*, make it clear that the religious m e a nin g hia lapsed 
and that the prototype of the recited ballad wasa hymn sung 
by a priest in praise of somo apolhewizad hero : the loss of 
the religious character being, as before suggested, probably a 
resalt of the conquest of Christianity over paganism] 




CHAPTER V. 

SIOCnAPHBB, HJSTOBIAS, AX3 MAX 07 LETT SHI 

§ 632. How, in Ihdr rudimentary form*, ilia several arts 
which exjiress feelings and thought* by actions, sounds, and 
words, os well as the professor of such arts, originated 
together in a mingled stnto, we hare seen in the last two 
chapters. Continuing the analysis, we have now to observe 
how there simultaneously arose, In the aarae undifferentiated 
germ, the ruiimonte of certain other products, and of thews 
devoted to the production of thorn. Tha primitive orator, 
poet, and musician, was at the same time the primitive 
biographer, historian, and man of letters. The hero’s doeds 
constituted the common subject-matter; and, taking this 
or that form, tho celebration of them became, now the 
oration, now the song, now tho rented poem, now that 
personal history which constitutes a biography, now that 
larger history which associates the doings of one with the 
doings of many, and now that variously developed comment 
on men’s doings and the course of things which constitutes 
literature. 

Before setting out to observe the facta which illustrate 
afresh this simultaneous genesis, let us note that in tho 
nature of things there could not bo any other root for these 
diverse growths ; and that this root is deeply implanted in 
hu m a n nature. If we go back to a group of savages sitting 
round n camp-fire, und oak what of necessity are their ordi- 
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mrj subjects of conversation, we find that there is- nothing 
for them to talk about aave their own doing* and the doinga 
of others in war and the chase. Though they have surround- 
ing Nature and its changes, sometimes striking, to describe 
aud comment upon, yet oven these are usually of internet 
only as affecting men and influencing their lives. Human 
actions are the perennially interesting things ; and obviously, 
among human actions, those certain to be most discussed are 
those which diverge most from the ordinary — the victories of 
the courageous man, the feats of the strong man, the man- 
oeuvres of the cunning man. Thus in tho first stages, merely 
from lack of other exciting metier, there goes, after the narra- 
tives of individusl successes in the day's hunt or the day's 
fight, a frequent return to the always-interesting account of 
the great chiefs exploitt, his ordinary doings, his strong say- 
ings. Gradually the description and laudation of bis ochievo- 
menta grow into a more or lees coherent narrative of his life’s 
incidents — on incipient biography. As a reason, too, why 
biography of this simple kind become* an early mental pro- 
duct, let us note that it is tho simplest— the easiest both to 
speaker and bearer. To tell of deeds arid dangers and escapes 
requires the smallest intellectual power ; and tho things told 
are, fully or partially, comprehensible by the lowest intelli- 
gence. Every child proves this. The frequent request for a 
story showB at once the innate liking for accounts of adven- 
tures, and the small tax on the mind involved by concep- 
tions of adventures. And it needs but to note how the village 
crone, mentally feeble as she mav be, is nevertheless fall of 
tales about the squire and his family, to see that mere narrative 
biography (I do not i]X«dc of analytical biography) requires 
no appreciable effort of thought, and for this second reason 
early takes shape. 

Of course, as above said, biography of a coherent kind, 
arising among peoples who have evolved permanent chiefs 
and kings, grows gradually out of accounts of those special 
incidcnta in their lives which lire prieetpoets celebrate. Let 
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us gather together a few facts iHu3tratcre of this develop- 
mcnL 



§ 683. Its earlier stages, occurring as they do before 
written records exist, cannot bo definitely traood— can only 
be inferred from the fragmentary evidence furnished by those 
uncivilised men who have made some progress. The wild 
tribes of tho Indian hills yield a few example*. Save 
Malcolm, ** The Dial is both the bard and chronicler of the 
BhiiU." He also states that according to native historians oer- 
tain lands of the Bails were taken by the Rajpoots, and that — 
“ 41mm* all th« rererod Bhata, or minatreU, of tho tribe, Will rondo in 
Uajpoolara, whence they make annual, biennial, and. some only trien- 
nial vialci to tho Southern fibre, to register nun&rhabie etantii in 
famQiee, jaiticiilariy three oannocted with their morriuM. and to eng 
to tho dohghted BhMla lb- ta* d their origin, and tbe fans of their 



So. too, concerning another tribe we read, in Hialop : — 

“The Pid&l, abo named F&hidi, Paruhda, and Denii, io a Bumsrow 
-am found in the aamb iomlitioo aa tbe R4j Goods, to whom it* roam- 
ben act to religion* oouneelbni (PrailhdinX They are, in fact, tho 
Mali of tho upper eiaoiai,— repeating thsir genealogiu and the exploits 
of their oneeetare." 

Hero, then, the priest is the narrator and his narrative is bio- 
graphico-bisto ri caL It consists of leading feats in die lives of 
persons, and these are so joined with accounts of tribal deeds 
aa to form a rudimentary history. 

In Africa where, for reasons before named, loyalty to the 
living ruler has not usually given origin to worship of the dead 
ruler, we meet with only the first stage in tbe development. 

The king of the Zulus baa “ rum who perform the part cl herald* la 
the daito**, and who now, as every con real eat opportunity, rtoouitad 
the various acts and wed* of their augort monarch in a airing of 
unbroken aantonoea" 

In Dahomey, too, tbe union is between the courtier and the 
historian. In that kingdom, where women play so dominant 
a part, there are, as we have s«n, female laureates; and 
“ three troubadours are tho keepers of the records of the 
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kingdom of Dahomey, and the office, which is hereditary, is u 
lucrative one." 

From Abyssinia wo get an illustration of the way in wliioh 
the united germs of biography and history make their appear- 
ance d uring burials of notables 

“ Prokeriooal singing women frequently aaend the funeral meeting* 
of greet people . . . Each poraon in wailing taim it by tain to impro- 
vino mao renai in praise of the deorased . . . The jirataimal 
singers will giro mlnuto dotaile of tire history of hk ancostry, his dteds, 
character, and even ha property." 

When th« deceased person is a conquering monarch, this 
funeral laudation by profeesiocals, the fret step in apotheosis, 
begins a worship in which there are united that account of 
his life which constitutes a biography and that account of hia 
doods which forma the nucleus of primitive history. 

From the descriptions of ancient American civilizations, 
facte of kindred meaning come to us. Boro is a Dassteo 
from Bancroft concerning the Aztera : — 

“lk preparation and guardianship of reosrda of the higher class, 
such as hUtoriod annals and rodrelaatical myiMtaa, ware nndtr th. 
amt ref of the high ret ranks of tbs priesthood." 

Again wc road elsewhere : — 

At this assembly the 'Book c 4 God' wu prepared. -In Ha p*»# 
were leowibed tfco Kabm annals horn the lime of the Deluge . . . 
religions ritas, governmental system, law* end axial anetama; thoir 
knowledge reepfctiiig agrioulture and all tho arts and eatacea" 

It is instructive to obeerve how in this sacred book, os in 
other sacred books, religion, history, and biography wero 
mingled with secular customs and knowledge. 

§ 684. Early cmlized societies have bequeathed s i mila r 
proofs. The biographico-historicnl nature of the Hobrew 
scriptures is amspicuoua. As in other cases, incidents in 
the life of tho national deity form its first subject-matter — 
how God created various things on scoceasivednys and rested 
on tho seventh day. Accounts of hia personal doings cha- 
racterize tho next books, and aro combined with accounts of 
the doings of Adam and the patriarchs — biographical accounts. 
In what wc aro told of Abraham, Isaac, and Jaoob, wn aeo 
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biography dominant and history nnobtnuivo. But with the 
transition from a nomadic to a settled life, and the growth of 
a nation, the historical element comes to the front Doubtless 
for a lcng time the genealogies and the leading events were 
mattera of common traditional knowledge; though we may 
fairly assume that the priest-class, or oultured class, were 
those who especially preserved such knowledga Later times 
give some evidence of the connexion, as instance those 
sentences from Kucncn and Heubauer. 

"In It* eighth ocotory B.O. the prophet of Jahreh lie* become* 
writer." 

•' Upon their morn from Babylon, Ewiras, coiled * the skilled scribe,* 
nude disciples who -m called lopitru*. ' bribes,' ned whose buainem 
It vn to mnlaply the copies of thp Fsntateneh nod to interpret it 
‘Scribe 1 and ' mhol&r’ in those (lays were ajcoariuoua." 

A few relevant facts are afforded by the ancient books of 
India. Describing some of their contents Wcbar says : — 

History ‘‘ con only fittingly bo coaa l doiod as a branch of poetry 
... not cutely on ooxiunt of its form ... bat oa account of its 
subject- matter as velL* 

Kalhans, who wrote a. History of Kashmir, in llth cant. in. wm 
* mere poet than historian." 

" In rome princely Honan, family records, kept by tho domestic 
prieete, appear to hare been preserved." 

From ancient Egyptian inscriptions oome varions evi- 
dences of these relationships. How naturally the biogcaphico- 
historical element of literature grows out of primitive worship 
wa Be? in the fact — allied to a fact above named concerning 
the Abyasinians,— that in an Egyptian tomb there waa 
given in the ante-room an account of tho occupant's life; 
and, naturally, that which was done on a small Beale with 
trie undistinguished man waa done on a large scale with tho 
distinguished man. We read in Brugseli that — 

The royal godt of the Egyptians, who “mb referred to as kings," 
" hare thsir individual huiory, which the holy scriU* wrote down in 
the looks of tho temples" 

Here are kindred passages from Buoson and Duncker : — 

Diodorus (i, 44) says " * the prieet* had in their snored twoka, trans- 
mi tted from the old«n time, and handed down by them to Choir 
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i in oSw, writUm deKriptions rf all iheir king* ... In ^ 
m luxcunt i* given of ovary king— of his physios! do war* aad diipoai- 
tioo, and of the exploits rf each in ibo order el time.'" 

A primt daily “n*d to the king Ibo apotb^m. and achievement. of 
dwticguiahed ran ... oat of the aaerrd books W. know that DOStt* 
Cf OMkkderablo extent on hiatoriod aubjeota -era in crirtonoa." 

Thu* it is clear that in Egypt the pieats were at one* the 
biographers and historians. 

Preceding chapters have indirectly shown the primitive 
connexions between religion, biography, sad history among 
tho Greeks. The laudation of a god’s deeds, now lyrical now 
epical, rhythmically uttered by his priests, invobed with the 
sacred element both tlieae secular elements. Bus a few more 
specific facts may be added. 

*"Iba history of the Greek faralllw and state, cams to bo sptonati- 
oaHy represented in a m a nn e r edifying awwding to the aeon of the 
religion of ApoCo, and dictated by theocratic iatereita." 

-la and near the aanotoaiio the no*t ancient tradition -are 
preeerved." 

“ A li*e -as ksptcf the prissMaea at Argos, and, on amount of their 
priartly dignity, she of the king, of Sparta ... sod thus artee 
historical archive*." 

And then, after the aeculariiation of rhythmical speeches or 
oongs, first uttered in honour of the gods, the biographico- 
historical character of their subject-matters is retained and 
developed. In hexameters, first employed by the Delphic 
priests, Homer, in the Iliad recites a story which, mainly 
historical, is in part biographical : the wrath of Ac h illea being 
ita most pronounced motive. Afterwards in the Odyuey, we 
have a narrative which is almost wholly biographical. But 
though mainly secularised, these epice hero not wholly loet 
the primitive sacred character ; since the gods are represented 
as playing active parts. 

As before said. Homan society, so heterogeneous in its 
eompeeition, had ite lines of normal evolution broken by 
intruding influence*. But stall we trace some amneaion 
between the priest and tho historian. According to Daruy 
and othcre^- 

"Tfco poauBi —arc (cncaced in keeping up tha memory of event*. 



in keeping up tha 
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m aooorotaly a* procMo. Tha» the I t o ro uu hui tio Anvds of lit 
Povtrifi, ce A nivxlu Marini, tho Patti Mapittranwa, tb» Fa*U Trim- 
plala, lip rolls of Die cenwnt, «lo." 

•• Evny y*o the chlaf panttf i inert bed on a white tablet, at the hod 
of which war* the uomea of tk* conmU and other magutratoi^ a daily 
re-sard of all memorable ereoU both at home and abroad. The©* osm- 
nxmsuia or regateni ware afterwards twllectod into sight; books 
which wore entitled by their authors Avutf* Aarani" 

Further, by to associations, the body of fdialts was appa- 
rently shown to have had aome sacerdotal character. 

“ By the aide of throe two oldrot and mat omiowt ojipoiatioos of 
men « creed in spiritual lore [avfuru and porM&d] may be to K«ne extent 
ranked the oolhge of the twenty state- herolda (fuialn, cf uaoectain deri- 
ratian), destined as a Urine repository to prroerre traditionally the re- 
main bran o* of the treaties oouchjded with nsighbeoriog conunnairiro. 1 ' 
If, as is alleged, Bourn! os was regarded by the Bomnna as 
one of their great gods, honoured by a temple and a sacri- 
ficing priest, it seem* inferable that the story of hia deeds 
wlucb, mythical os it may have chiefly been, had probably 
some nucleus pf fact, was from time to time repeated in the 
laudations of his priwt; and that the speech or hymn uttered 
by his priest at festivals, had, like the kindred ones which 
Greek priests uttered, a liiograpliico-hiatorical character. 

Though but indireetty relevant to the immediate issue, it 
is worth while adding that the earliest Roman historian, 
Ennius, was also an epic poet — " the Homer of Latium," as 
he called himself. The versified character of early history 
exemplified in his writings, aa also we shall presently see in 
later writing*, is, of comae, congruous with that still earlier 
union of tho two which was scon in the laudatory narratives 
of the primitive priest- poet 



§ 686. Of evidences forniahed by Northern Europe, we 
meet first with those ooming from tho pre-Christian world. 
Though the stories of the Teutonic spic, Tht N&tlunptn, were 
gathered together in Christian times, yet they manifestly 
belonged to pagan times ; and we may fairly assume were 
originally recited, as among other European peoples, by 
attendants of the great— courtiers while these lived, priest- 
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poets after they died. But for a long time after Christianity 
had been victorious, the Christina narrative alone, in which, 
as in other primitive narratives, biography and history are 
united, famished Che only subject-matter for literatcre, and 
prieata were ita vehicles. 

"From tbs fourth to the eighth oontuiy, there is na langur soy 
profane litsature ; mnrod Utsntars standi alone; priests only study 
or writo ; and they only atndy, they only write, mve soros rare exo*p- 
tiraa, upon religious nbjecta." 

So, too, the 57 author* named by Guisct as belonging to the 
9th and 10th centuries (of whom only four were laymen), 
wore doubtless similarly occupied. 

Nevertheless, while the ordinary Wographico-historical 
matter which priests devoted themselves to was that which 
their creed presented or suggested, there appear to have been, 
after the 8th century, some cases in which such matter 
furnished by other than Christian traditi o ns, occupied them ; 
as in the Jtolanddud and AUsanderdud, written in the 12th 
century by the priests Konrad aud Lnmpreebt 

For the rest it will suffice if wo take the osee of our own 
country. Chronicles and histories “ were moedv compiled 
in the monasteries." Taking the illustrations in order, we 
coma first to Bede, who was monk and hiatorian ; Cyne- 
wulf, abbot and writer of history; Gildas, monk and chro- 
nicler ; Aaaer, bishop and biographer. The Anglo-Saxon 
chronicle was a year-book of events recorded by monks 
from the 9th to the 12th century. After the Conquest 
the chief authors were still eodesisstlcs, aud their works 
were usually chronicles or liree of saints. Among them 
were Marianna Scotua, Florence of Worcester, Eadmar, 
Ordericua Vital is, Wiliam of Malmsbury, Waoe, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Fitsstephen, Thomas of Ely, and so on through 
subsequent reigns, in which the relationship oontinuee for 
a long time to be marked, bat during which the rise of secular 
competitors in the sphere of literature becomes gradually 
manifest 
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Even without specification of such facts we might safely 
infer that since, during medieval days, there was scarcely any 
culture save that of ecclesiastics, the writing of biography and 
history was, by the necessities of the cose, limited to them. 

§ 683. That fiction has developed out of biography scarcely 
needs proof. Unless a "biographer i8 accurate, which even 
modem biographers rarely ore and which ancient biographers 
certainly were not, it inevitabij happens that, there is more 
or les3 of fancy mingled with his foot. The same tendencies 
which in early times developed anecdotes of chiefs into 
mythological stories of them as gods, operated universally, 
and necessarily produced in narrative* of men’s lives ex- 
aggerations which greatly distorted them. If wo remember 
tho disputes among the Greeks respecting the birthplaces of 
poets and philosophers we see how reckles3 were men’s state- 
ments and how largely the actual waa perverted by the 
imaginary. So, too, ou coming down to Christian times it 
needs but to name the miracles described in the lives of the 
saints to have abundant proof of such vitiations. Aa in our 
own days the repeater of an anecdote, or circulator of a 
scandal, is tempted to make his or her story interesting by 
making much of the striking points ; so, still more in early 
days, when truth was lea valued than now, were stories 
step by step perverted tts they passed from mouth to month. 

Of course the narrator who gave tbo meet picturesque 
veraion of an adventure or achievement was preferred by 
listeners ; and, of course, ever tempted to increase the imagi- 
nary additions, passed insensibly into a maker of talcs. Even 
children, at first anxious to know whether tho Kories told 
them ere true, by and by become ready to accept untrue 
stories; and then some of them, thus taught by example, 
invent wonderful tales to interest their companions. With 
the uncivilized or semi-civilized a like genesis naturally 
occurs among adults. Hence the established class of atoiy- 
tellara in the East— euthore of oral fictions. And how 
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gradually by this proce&a fiction i9 differentiated from 
biography, ia shown by tho foot that at first thcao stone* 
which, as exaggerations of actual incidents, aro partially 
believed in by the narrators, are wholly believed in by the 
listeners. In his 7\o» Ytart Residues in a Lszantiru Family 
Ur. Beyle St John tell* us that when Th* Arabian Fights was 
being read aloud, and when he warned these around that they 
muat not suppose the narratives to bo true, they insisted on 
believing them : asking — Why should a man sit down to 
write lies 1 So that after fiction oomea into existence it is 
still elided «a biography— ia not distinguished from it a* 
among civilised nations. 

The early history of those civilized nations shows that in 
the genesis of imaginary biography the priesthood at first 
took some port. In Stephen’s time Wace, a reading clerk, 
wo3 also a romance writer. So, too, we have Archdeacon 
Walter Map, who wrote religions and secu l a r romances ; and 
there are subsequently named romance* which probably had 
clerical authors though there is no proof. But the general 
aspect of the facts appears to show that after that time 
in England, the telling of tales oi imagination became secu- 
larized. 

Meanwhile derivative forms of literature were showing 
thaniaalvefl, meetly, however, having a biographical element. 
After the Conquest Sawulf, who, becoming a monk, wrete his 
travel*, give* us a deviation into an autobiographical, os well 
as a geographical, form of literature* Then in Ricliard I** 
reign we have Nigel Wireker, a monastic who wrote a satire 
on the monies, as did also the Arch deacon Walter Map, in 
addition to his volume of anecdotes. Dnder Richard I there 
was Geoffrey de Yinaauf, an ecclesiastic who was also a critic 
of pcctry, and under King John Giraldus Cambrensia, who 
wrote topography. In the reign of Henry III came the monk 
Mathew Paris, who, in denouncing pope and king, wove 
biographical matter into a satire In subsequent reigns 
Wiclif, John Trevisa, and others, added the function of trans- 
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lutor to their liUrmy function* j anil same, ru Bromjard and 
Lydgate, entered upon various subjects— law, morals, thoolagy, 
rhetoric. Here it is needless to accumulate details. It ia 
enough for us to recognise the 'rays in which in early days 
the priest took the lead as man of letters. 

Of course along with the aeculoriaation of biography, 
history, and literature at largo, men of letters have become 
more diversified in their lands. History,' at first pre- 
dominantly biographical, has divided itself. There is tho 
unphiloeophical kind, such as that written by Carlyle, who 
thought the doings of great men tbo only aubject-matter 
worth dealing with, and there ia the philoeophics! kind, 
which more and more expands history into an account of 
national development : Green’s Short History being an ex- 
ample. Then biography, besides dividing into that kind 
which is written by the man himself and that kind which ia 
written by another, has assumed unlike naturae — the nature 
which is purely narrative, and that which is in Urge measure 
analytical or reflective. And besides the various classes of 
writers of fiction, laying their Rxrnes among different ranks 
and dealing with them in different ways — now deasriptive, 
now sentimental, now satirical — W6 have a variety of essayists 
—didactic, humorous, critical, fc*. 



§ 687 . There is little to add reep3cting the special union* 
which have accompanied these general separations. Men of 
letters, taken as a whole, have only in recent times tended 
to unite into corporate bodiw Tbo reasons are not difficult 
to find. 

Corriod on chiefly in monasteries or by endowed eccle- 
siastics, the writing of hooka in early days had not become 
an occupation pursued for the purpose of gaining a liveli- 
hood. Even after the invention of printing there was for a 
long -time no public large enough to make literature a bread- 
winning profession ; and when, at length, books were written 
to got money, miicrablc lives resulted: such rewards as 
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could be obtained being chiefly obtained through potion- 
age of the wealthy. Indeed, it is curious to boo how tho 
modem man (A letters for a long rime continued to stand in 
the same relative position as d?d the minatrel of old. lie 
was a hanger-on either of the king or of the groat noble, and 
had to compose, if not in 7 tree then in proeo, fulsome 
laudations of his patron. Only in recent days has he been 
emancipated ; and only by the extension of the book-buying 
public has it been made possible for any considerable number 
of writers to make tolerable Hence, unto lately, 

men of letters have not been sufficiently numerous to make 
professional riiirm feasible. 

Remembering that in France the Academy ban long 
•listed as a literary corporation, we may note that in 
England our generation hu witaeawd movements towards 
integration. Forty odd years ago an offort was mado to 
eetabliah a Guild of literature and Art, which, however, did 
not succeed. But we have now a Society of Authors, aa 
well as a special periodical giving voice to authors' interests ; 
and we hare sundry literary journals which, at the same 
time that they are organs for oritidna, bring tho body of 
authors into relation with the general public. 
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§ 688. Clear as are lie connexions between the priesthood 
and the several professions thus far treated of, the connexion 
between it ond the professions which baTO enlightenment as 
their function is even clearer. Antagonistic as the offspring 
now are to the parent they were originally nurtured by it. 

We saw that the medicino-maa, ever striving to maintain 
and increase iiis influence over those around, is stimulated 
more than others to obtain such knowledge of natural pheno- 
mena as may aid him jn hii efforts. 

Moreover, when seeking to propitiate the supernatural 
beings he believe* In, hois led to tlunk about their characters 
and their doings. Ho speculate* as to the causes of the 
striking things he observes in the Heavens and on the Earth ; 
and whether he regards these causes as personal or imper- 
sonal, th# subject-matter of his thought is the subject-matter 
which, in later times, is distinguished as philosophical — the 
relations between that which we perceive and that which lies 
beyond perception. 

As was said at the outset, a further reason why he becomes 
distinguished from men around by bi3 wider information and 
doepor insight is that he is, aa compared with them, a man 
of leisure. From the beginning he livea on the contributions 
of others; and therefore he is better able to devote himself 
to those observations and inquiries out of which science 



§ 089. Save some knowledge of medicinal herbs and special 
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animal products, with perhaps a little information about 
minerals, often joined with snob observations of weather- 
signs as enable them to foresee coming ebangea, and so, 
apparently, to bring nun or sunshine, there is little to be 
named as rudimentary science among tbe medicine-men, or 
qua ffi -prieeta, of savages. Only when there has arisen that 
settled life which yields facilities for investigation and for 
transmitting the knowledge gained, can we expect priests to 
display a character approaching to the scientific. Hence we 
may pass at once to early civilisations. 

Evidence from the books of Ancient India may first be set 
down. Demonstration is yielded by it that science waa 
originally a port of religion. Both astronomy and medicine, 
myB Weber, " received their first impulse from the exige n ci e s 
of religious worship." More specific, as well as wider, b tha 
following statement of Dr. Thibnut : — 

“ The want of aoma norm by which to fa the right time for tho 
morifloM, gava tha finR impale* to utnaoaiical observations ; urged 
by this went, the prisma remained watching eight after eight the 
advaata of the moon . . . and day after day the alternate program of 
the nm towanli the north and tha sooth. Ths lawa of phonetic* were 
investigated, beoauaa tha wrath of the godi followed the wrong pro- 
nunciation of a Rngla letter of the eacri Uriel formulae ; grammar and: 
etymology hid the took of Hearing the right understanding erf the 
holy Mata' 

Further, according to Dutt, “geometry was developed in 
India from the rules for the construction of altera.’' A sen- 
tence from the same writer implies that there presently arcee 
a differentiation of tho learned class from the ceremonial 
class. 



“fatxanomy had now coma to be regarded ta a distinct etitscc, 
and istroocmars by profession were called Nakahatra Dana and 
Qanaka . . . aacriftaal rises were regulated by tha position of tha 
moon in rrfsnnca to theae lunar asUriams’ 

So, too, we have proof that philosophy, originally forming a 
part of the indefinite body of knowledge posseesed by tho 
priesthood, eventually developed independently. Hunter 
writes : 
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w Ths BrfUnuni, therefore, treated phiirec^hy m a breach of 
religion. . . . Brihmoa piuictophy exkxusuxi the pcoublaftolutHrca . . . 
of nxmt of the attar greet problems which hare since pcrplaied Greek 
end Reman fage, msdicrai nhoolmen. and medem of arienoe.® 

And in this, as in other cases, the speculative ana critical 
activity presently led to rationalism. There came " a time 
when philosophers and laymen were alike drifting towards 
agnostic and heterodox opinions. 1 ' 

Concerning the relations of science to theology among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, current statements almost suffice 
for the purposes of the argument A few facta in illustration 
must, however, be given. All the astronomical knowledge of 
the Babylonians had as its ends the regulation of religiona 
worship, the preparation of charms, the prediction of events. 
Here are extracts from llawlinson, Layaxd, and Maury 
allowing how religion and science were mingled. 

“ We are . . . ptrhapa, juatiaed in including, from the coic^nl 
cniplaramaut of TJntkh'a temples, that tho ene&m of aatrocomy was 
already cultivated in fcia reign, and wn» regarded u having a cortnin 
wranexion with religion. 1 ' 

" At a vety °ariy period the AByrian prireta ware a bio 
date of eveute by odaatial phenomena, and 
records with them* 

The familiar fact tint the cycle of lunar eclipses was dis- 
covered by the Chaldean priests, shows how exact and how 
long-oontinued were tbeir observations. 

“ Comparative philology ocomo to havo loon largely otedied, arsd 
(be. wants upon it exhibit great care anil diligence. Chronology ia 
evidently reach rained, and very exact recocda are kept whereby tha 
lapse of tine can even now be Mount ely measured. Geography and 
history bare each an iaip’utaat pisre in Atayriac learning ; while 
uetmomy and mythology ooeopy at lent as great a ebare of attention." 

The Chaldeans formed 11 one caste aarerdotale it tarante qai se 
tcaincra 4 l'oluer ration da del, en rue de pdnetrer davrmtege dans la 
cccnaieaance dea dieux. . . . De la aorte, ies temples devinrent do 
vfi-ltable* o bur tout irro : telle 6tait la cdldbre tour do Bobylone, 
moQouvwit eoaaaeru box sept p l aadtna." 

Of testimonies concerning ecionce in Egypt, we may fitly 
begin with one from Maapero, which contrasts Egyptian 
views with the views of the Assyrians. 
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“ In Kgypt tb« majority of die books relating: to Kionce aro «onred 
work* oompoaed and maalod by th# god* thomoaltta. The Amyrinco 
do Dot attribute radi a loft; origin to the works which teach them the 
coureca and explain the influences of the ataxa : they belie re then to 
hare been written by learned men, who lived at different epochs, and 
who acquired their knowledge from direct observation <! the heantna." 
Baaing hia account on the statements of various ancient 
writers, Sir G. C. lewis eaya of tlie Egyptian prieethcod 
that — 

“ they were relieved from toil, and had leisure for scientific study and 
meditaticaj and that from a remote period they habitually observed 
the stare. r-cordol their obearvationa, and cultivated scientific astro- 
nomy and geometry. The Egyptian prieeta ate morssver related to 
hare kept rtgisters, in which tliey enter**! ooticea of remarkabla 
natural phenomena. (3trab xvii, L § 0.) " 

Similar is the description o? the octious and achievements of 
the Egyptian priests given by Diodorus 
They " ere diluent obaervera of the cooiws and motion* of tha atara ; 
ard prracn-e remarks of ovary one of them for nn inoedibU number 
of yean, being used to this study, and to end farcer to outvie one 
another therein, from the most andant tuues. They have with great 
ocat and core, observed the motions of the planets i their periodical 
tooiioai, and their stated stop*.' 

How intimate was the connexion between their ocienoe and 
tbeir religion is proved by the fact that “in every temple 
there was ... an astronomer, who had to observe tb© 
heavens ; " and how their science was an outgrowth of tbeir 
religion is shown by the remark of Dunoker, that tbeir 
wri tings, nt first con taining traditional invocations of the 
gods and ceremonial rules, "grew into a liturgical canon and 
^nlwriAsrioal code* of religious and moral law, and a com- 
prehensive collection of all the wisdom known to the 
priests." But, as is remarked by Bunsen, " the Egyptians 
never arrivod at a systematic dialectically conducted phil- 
osophy "—a fact of much significance ; for I may remark in 
passing that among oriental peoples at large, and other 
peoples long habituated to despotic control, thinking and 
teaching aro entirely dogmatio : absolute authority charac- 
terizes at once external government and internal govern- 
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meat. It is only on passing to portially-free societies that 
we meet with appeals to individual judgments— a giving of 
reasons for beliefs. 

Apparently because Greece was a congeries of independent 
states often at variance with one another, and because 
these states had their respective religions worships akin but 
not identical, there never arose in Greece a priestly hierarchy ■ 
and apparently the lack of ono impeded some of the profes- 
sional developments, Partly, perhape, for this reason, but 
chiefly for the reason that scientific progress in Egypt and 
Assyria preceded Greek civilization, science in a slightly 
developed state was imported. Sir G. C. Lewis repeats the 
testimonies of sundry ancient authors to the effect that the 
Egyptian priests — 

“ regarded rbeir astronomical aaenco u an oKdcric and mysterious 
doctrine, and that they dUclomd it to curions itrangero with relactonoo 
(Strab, zrii, J, §20). . , . Similar statements arc mode with respect 
to Awrrioa utrcoocy (Plan Epinom. §7,p 887). This derivation 
dots not rest merely un general daclaraticits, but it is fortified by 
detailed MMOuntt of visits of Greek pbilreopbcr* to Egypt, to Asayrlo, 
and to '/.liar orioofatl rautriai, made far the parpen* of profiting by 
tfco lemons <t th* native priests am! engea' Thus Thalm, Plierecydea 
of Syria, Pythagorss, BemccrltOB, CEnopides of Chios, Bndoxu*. 
Sokrn, Anungara*, Plato are said to have visited Egypt, and to have 
received Instruction from the priest*. 

And from his work may bs added thia further passage:— 
" Aristotle . . . says that m at hem atical fdcnco originated in 
Egypt, on account of the leisure which the priasla enjoyed 
for contemplation." Respecting which statement may be 
interposed tho remark that whether the name " geometry ” 
was a translation of the Egyptian equivalent word or was 
independently originated, we equally sec, in the first place, 
that thia concrete half of mathematics germinated from the 
practical needs for measuring out the Barth’s surface, and we 
eee, in the second place, that since temples (which served also 
m king’s palaces) were in early times tho sole permanent and 
finished buildings (the rest being of wood or of sun-dried 
clay) it is inferable that thia great division of science, first 
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employed in the orientation and laying oat of them, took its 
earliest steps in the service of religion. Retaming now from 
this parenthesis to the subject of Greek science, we find that 
development of it can be but in very small measure ascribed 
to the priesthood. Frorh Curtiue we learn that “ the locali- 
ties of the oraclee became places where knowledge of various 
kinds was collected, such as could not be met with else- 
where," and that “ tho Greek calendar fell under the superin- 
tendence of Delphi," and also that " the art of road-making and 
of building bridges . . . took ita first origin from tbs national 
sanctuaries, especially from those of Apollo some culture 
of scion co being thus implied But, practically, the smentitic 
advances made by the Greeks were not of sacred but of 
■ocular origin. So, too, was it with their philosophy. Though 
MahaCy thinks •' we have no reason to doubt the fact that 
philosophers were called in professionally to minister in 
CA866 of grief/' end though in zninistering they flftmmpH a 
function characteristic of priests, y« we cannot assume that 
they acted in a religious capacity. Evidently in tho main 
their speculations took their departure not from theological 
dogmaB but from the facte which ssientifio obwrvation had 
elsewhere established. Before there was time for an indi- 
genous development of science and philosophy out of priestly 
culture, there was an intrusion of that ntenos and philosophy 
which priestly culture had developed elsewhere. 

The normal courae of evolution having been in Borne, still 
more than in Greece, interrupted by intruding elements, an 
unbroken genealogy of sciecoe and philosophy is still leas to 
be looked for. But it seems as though the naturalness of the 
connexion between priestly culture and scientific knowledge 
led to a re-genesis of it Mommsen, after stating that there 
were originally only two "college* of asored lore”— the 
augurs and the pantificee, says : — 

-The six * bridp>-traild.« ' {patific*) derived their name from their 
function, m arced ult ™ politically Important, of coadcoting tho 
building end demolition of tho bridge over the Tiber. They were 
thf Banna engined, who undsatood the mvotery of measure! and 
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nuinlw* ; whence tiers devolved upon them ato tba doty of manag- 
ing the ojlocdor of the Mats, of predaining to tie poopJe tho time of 
cow and full moon and tf» daye of f rati vain, and <£ aeeing that 
every religion* and ovmj judicial act took pla» on the light day . . . 
Ibre they aejnirod . . . the general ovenrightof Roman worohip and of 
whatever w oooneotod with it— and what was there that w&* not bo 
l» . . . In fact the rudln*nM of opiritnal and temporal Juria- 
a. well ea of hintorieal recording preiwd.a frcan thia 

college." 

A curious parallel, cot unsuggestivc, is thug displayed. As 
in Greece the art of bridge-building nrreo in connexion with 
the national sanctuaries, and as in Rome the building of 
bridges was the function of a priestly college, the implication 
appeals to be that since in those days building a bridge was 
one of tie most difficult of undartakiogB, it naturally fell 
Into the bands of three who w ere reputed to have the greatest 
knowledge and skill— the priests. And, probably, tho con- 
nexion between the priesthood and this piece of applied 
science was furthered by the apparent supernariiralness of 
the arch— a structure which must have seemed lo the people 
incomprehensible. But alike in science and in philosophy, tho 
Bo mans wore the pupils of the Greeks; and henoo possibly 
may have arisen the parallelism between a certain function 
of the philosopher in Greece and one he exercised in Rome. 

lbs pbUompher "tu generally to bo found in a largo m a n sion, 
Acting itlmctc ISci & printo chanliir., instruction in otkici 
who wislici to Leira, and &ttccdi£^ too doith* bodo of oombcni of the 
family." 

Meat likely, the ethics and tlie consolMions hem indicate*! 
were more or less tinged with ideas theologically derived ; but 
even if not, tho function described appears semi-prieetly. 



§ 690. Daring those dark 'lava which followed the fall of 
tlie Roman Empire, nothing to be called science existed. 
Bat when, along with gradual reorganimiion, the re-geacsis of 
science began, it began os in earlier instances among the 
cultured men— the priesthood. It was not, indeed, a re- 
genesis dc note, but one which took its departure from tho 
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knowledge, tho ideas, and the methods, bequeathed by tip 
older civilizations. From tliese, long buried, it waa reausoi- 
toted, almost exdnaiyely in the monasteries. In his Soima 
and Zitmtfun in (As Middk Aga Lacroix writes : — 

“ Attb. death riCharlsnugns, the Mart .dsoeM, which Udflonrbbod 
for a brief spue* at fats eoart, m«XB«d to ahilnk Into tii asriuaion of 
the manretaxua . . . Th. Order of 8t Benedict bad almost mado a 
monopoly of the exact ediaoM, which were bald in high honour at the 
Abbey* of Mount Chaaini, in Italy ; of St. Martin, at Toore (Trane#) ; 
of 8t Araolph, at Met* | of St Gall, in Bwitxsrlind ; of Pram, in 
Bataria; of Canterbury, in England, &c.“ 

A significant parallelism has here to be noted. We saw 
that in India, in Assyria, and in Egypt, the earliest steps in 
science were made in subservience to religious needs : their 
primary purpose waa to regulate the times of religious sacri- 
fices BO aa to avoid offence to the gods. And now, strange to 
my, media vml record* show that among Christian peoples 
science was first called in for fixing the date of Easter. 

How on the Continent was illustrated the monopoly of 
science and phEoeophy by the priesthood in early days, 
scarcely needs pointing oat. 8uoh philosophical dogmas 
as were current during the ages of darkness were supple- 
mentary to the current theological dogmas and in subordina- 
tion to them. When, in the time of Charlemagne, somo 
intellectual life began, it waa initiated by tbs establishment 
of schools in connexion with all abbeys throughout his 
dominions. Three schools, carried on under priestly rule, 
eventually became the centres at once of philosophy and 
science: the philosophy distinguished as scholasticism being 
of such kind as oonsisted with the authorized theology, 
nud the science — geometry, arithmetic, astronomy and music 
— being such as did not obviously confiict with it or could 
be conformed to it That is to say, alike in their nature 
and in their agency, the philosophy and science of the time 
diverged in a relatively small degree from tlic theology — the 
differentiation was bat incipient. And the Icmg-continued 
identification of the cultivators of philosophy and science 
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with the cultivators of theology i» seen in the familiar name* 
of the leading scholastic* — W illiam of Champeaox, Abelard, 
Albertos Magnus Thomas Aquinas, Ac. To which may bo 
added the notable fact that such independence of theological 
degma as was thought to be implied in the doctrine of the 
Nominalists, was condemned alike by the Pope and by 
secondary ecclesiastical authorities — the differentiation was 
slowly effected under resistance 
la England there was a no Ices clear idontity of the prieat 
with the philosopher and the man of scienca In hia account 
of the Saxon clergy Kemble writes : — 

“ They ware honourably diadnguiahed by the pocaasion of art* nod 
learning, which ocraht ba found In do other clue . . . To them Eaglat-i 
owed the mare accarate cokolatione which enabled the diruioQi of 
dmee and wwooa to be duly settled." 

The first illustration is furnished by Bcdc, a monk who, 
beaidea works of other kinds, wrote a work on The Nature of 
Thinge, in which the scientific knowledge of his day was 
gathered up. Next may be named DicuC, an Irish monk and 
writer on geography. And then comes Archbishop Duns tan : — 
“ Ho w my w4ll akillod in meat of the liboral art*, and aroccg 
the r*K in isflnlng metals and forging them ; which t*ing qwdifiru- 
tioni much aboro the gaolia of the age be lived in, fire gained him 
the name of a conjuror, and than of a saint “ 

Though, soon after the Conquest, there lived two culti- 
vators of science who seem not to have been clerical — 
Gotland and Athelaid of Bath— yet it is to bo remarked of 
the first that his science was devoted to a religious purpose 
—making a Computxa or calculation of Easter — and of the 
other tliat hi* scientific knowledge was acquired during 
travels in the East, and cannot be regarded ns an indigenous 
development. In .Bichard the hirst's time flourished Abbot 
Neckham, who wrote a scientific treatise in Latin verse, and the 
Bishop-elect Giraidu. Caunbrensis, who was a topographer. 
Under John we have Bishop Grosseteste, a writer on phy- 
sical science, and in the next reign ocxncs the Franciscan 
monk Roger Bacon, whose scientific reputation ia familiar. 
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The 15th oe&tary yield* oe among clerical of science 
John Lydgate, chiefly known for his pooiry. Whan wo torn 
back to ece who were the first to occupy themselves with tho 
science of the sciences — philoeophy — we perceive this une 
connexion. In the old English period lived Sootos Erigena, 
a philosophical oocleeiastio wheae philoeophy was theological 
in its bearings. After a long interval, tho next of this cl sea 
wbb prior Henry of Huntingdon, who, as a moralist, brought 
other inoentivea than divine commands to bear on conduct. 
Presently came Bishop John of Salisbury, who, besides being 
deseed as a writer on morality, was more distinctly to be 
classed as a writer on ancient philoeophy. Qroeeeteste to his 
phycsciil philosophy added mental philosophy, aa alao did 
lieger Bacon. 

Joined with the fact that ih medinval days scarcely any 
laymen are named as devoted to studies of these kinds, the 
facts above given suffice to show that in Christian Europe, aa 
in tho pagan Bast, the nan of science and the philosopher 
were of priestly origin. Inductive proof aeercs needlea when 
we remember that during pro-feudal and feudal days, war 
end the chase were thought by the ruling classes the only 
Ixmourable ooaupationa. Themselves unable to read and 
write, they held that learning should be left to the c hil d r en 
of mean people. And since learning was inaooeeaihle to the 
masssa, it becomes a necessary Implication that tho clerical 
class was the one to which mental culture of all kinds, 
inclusive of tho scientific and philosophical kinds, was 
limited. 



§ 691. To treoe tho stugee by which has been gradually 
effected the differentiation of tho sdentifico-philoeophical 
class from the clerical class is not here requisite. It will 
suffice to note the leading characters of the change, and the 
state now reached. 

The first broad fact to be observed is that the great body of 
doctrine distinguished by being based on reason instead of 
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authority, Los divided into o concrete part and an abstract 
part ; with the result of generating two different classes of 
cultivators — the man of science and the philosopher. In the 
ancient East the distinction between the two was vogue. 
Among the Greeks, from Thule* onwards, the thinker win 
ono who studied physical facta and drew his general concep- 
tions from them. Even on coming to Aristotle we sea in the 
same man. the union of scientific inquiry and philosophical 
speculation. So all through the development of knowledge 
in Europe, down to the time of Newton, when the use of the 
term “natural philosophy” for physical science implies an 
indefinite distinction between the two. But now the dis- 
tinction has become tolerably definite — quite definite in 
Germany and in large measure definite here. The philosopher 
doss not enter upon scientific investigations and often knows 
little about scientific truths ; while, conversely, the man 
of science, of whatever class, is little given to philosophical 
speculation, and is commonly uninformed about the philo- 
sophical conclusions held by this or that school. How 
distinct the two classee have become is implied by the 
oontempl not unfrequently expressed by each for the other. 

Simultaneously there has progressed a separation within 
the body of scientific m e n into these who respectively deal 
with tho inorganic and the organic. Nowadays men who 
occupy themselves with mathematical, physical, and chemical 
investigations are generally ignorant of biology j while men 
who spend their lives in studying the phenomena of life, 
under ono or other of ita aspects, are often without interest 
in tho trutba constituting the exact sciences. Between 
animate and inanimate things there is a marked contrast, and 
there has came ti» be a marked division between the students 
of the two groups. 

Yet a further transformation of the same nanirp hna been 
going on. Within each of these group* differentiations and 
sub-differentiations have been taking place. The biologist* 
have divided themselves primarily into those who study plant- 
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life and those who study aaimal-lifc— the phytologista (com- 
monly called botanists) and the zoologists. In each of thato 
great diviaiona there have been established large sub-diviaioua : 
in the one these who devote themselves to the classification 
of species, those who treat of plant-morphology, those who 
treat of plant-physiology ; and in the other the classifiers, 
the comparative anatomists, the animal-physiologists. More 
restricted specialisations have arisen. Among botanists there 
are soma who study almost exclusively this or that order , 
among physiologists, some who commonly take one class of 
function for their province, and among zoologists there are 
first of all the diviaiona into those who are professed ento- 
mologists, ornithologists, ichthyologists, &c., and again within 
pn/’h of these are nm<llnr groups, as among the entomologists, 
those who study more especially the coleoptera, the lepi- 
doptera, the hymanoptora. See. 

Respecting these major and minor differentiations it has 
only further to be remarked that though the prosecution of 
science as a whole is not called a profession (the whole being 
too extensive and heterogeneous), yet the prosecution of this 
or that part of it has ooma to be thus distinguished. We 
have •‘professors" of various divisions and sub-divisions of 
it; and this implies that the bread- winnmg pursuit of science, 
irrespective of the particular kind, must be regarded as a 
profession. 



5 092. The combination* of like units which have accom- 
panied these separations of unlike unite, axe equally con- 
spicuous. Those occupied in edenoe as a whole, as well 
as those oocupied in particular divisions of science, have every- 
where tended to segregate themselves aid consolidate. 

On the Continent each nation has a scientific academy or 
equivalent body, and in some cases several such. In our own 
country we have, similarly, a fixed general union among 
scientific men— the Boyal Society ; in addition to which we 
have a nomadic general union— the British Association. 
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Then beyond these largest corporations including all kinds 
of scientific men, we have various smaller corporations, each 
comprised of those devoted to a particular branch or sub- 
branch of science— a Mathematical Society, a Physical 
Society, a Chemical Society, an Astronomical Society, a 
Geological Society, a Physiological Society; and others 
occupied with sub-divisioa3 of Biology — Botany, Zoology, 
Anthropology und Entomology : all of them being children 
of the Royal Society and in somo meosuro aids to it. Nor 
let us forget that besides these metropolitan societies there 
are scattered throughout the kingdom lccil societies, devoted 
to science in general or u> come division of ©tienco. 

This is not alL Integration, general and special, of the 
scientific world is made closer, and the cooperation of all 
parts aided, by continuous publications ; weekly and monthly 
and quarterly journals which ore general in their scope, and 
others of like periodicities which are special in their scope. 
Thus minor aggregates held in connexion as parta of a 
great aggregate have their activities furthered by literary 
inter-communication ; and aa elsewhere implied (sec JSttays, 
vol L, “ Tho Genesis of Science "), the vast organism thu3 
constituted has acquired a power of digesting and assimilat- 
ing the various classes of phenomena which no one part of 
it alone could effectually deal with. 




CHATTER V1L 
JUDO* AND LAWTSC. 

§ 693. In the preceding division of this work, ana more 
particularly in § 629, it «u shown that in early societies 
»nch regulation of conduct as is effected by custom, ond after- 
wurdn by that hardened form of cuatozn called law, originates 
in the expressed or implied wills of ancestor*— primarily thceo 
of the undistinguished dead, and secondarily those of the 
dietingni8hed dead. Regard for the wishes of deceased 
relatives greatly influences actions among ourselves, and it 
influences them far more among savage and ae mi-civilised 
peoples; because such peoples think that the apirita of the 
deceased are either constantly at hand ox occasionally return, 
and in either case will, if made angry, punish the survivore 
by disease or misfortune. When, in the course of social 
development, there arise chiefs of unusnel power, or conquer- 
ing kings, the belief that their ghost* will wreak terrible 
vengeance on those who disregard their injunctions becomes 
a Kill more potent controlling agency ; so that to regulation 
of oondnet by customs inherited from ancestors at large, and 
ordinarily enforced by the living ruler, there comes to be added 
regulation by the transmitted commands of the dead ruler. 

Hen co originates that early conception of law which long 
continues with slowly inoreoaing modification, and which, in 
our day, still survives in those who hold that Right means 
* that which is ordered " — firstly, by a revelation from God, 
end secondly by god-appointed or ged-approved kings. For 

IT 
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tho theological view implies that governments in general 
exist by divine permission, and chat their dicta tee have con- 
sequently a divine sanction. In the absence of a utilitarian 
justification. which only gradually emeigea in the raiuds of 
thinking men. there of course exists for law no other justifica- 
tion than that of being auperaaturally derived — first of all 
dircctiy and afterwards indirectly. 

It follows, therefore, that primitive law, formed out of 
transmitted injunctions, partly of ancestry at large and partly 
of the distinguished ancestor or deceased ruler, comes usually 
to be enunciated by those who were in contact with the 
ruler— these who, first of all as attendants communicated his 
commands to hia subjects, and who afterwards, ministering to 
his apotheosized ghost, became (some of them) his priests. 
Naturally these last, carding on die worship of him in suc- 
cessive generations, grow into exponents of his will ; both as 
depositaries of his original commands and &3 mouth-pieces 
through whom the commands of his spirit are communicated. 
Dy necessity, then, the primitive pricsU are distinguished as 
those who above all others know what the law is, and as 
thojc to whom, therefore, all questions about transgressions 
aro referred— tho judges. 



§ 694. In small rude societies judicial systems have not 
arisen, and hence there is little evidence. Still we read that 
among the Guiana Indians the Tc-i-mcn arc « once priests, 
sorcerers, doctors, and judges. Concerning the Kalmucks, 
who are more advanoed, Pallas tells ua that the highest 
judicial council consisted partly of priests and also that one 
of the high-priests of the community wns hcad-judga 
Though among the semi-civilized Negro races of Africa, 
theological development has usually not gone far enough to 
establish the cult of a great god or gods, yet among them may 
be traced tho belief that conduct is to be regulated by the 
wills of supernatural beings, who are originally the ghosts of 
the distinguished dead; and in pursuance of this belief tho 
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minlstrtnts of such ghoata come to be tie oraolea. Thu* 
Lander tails mb tlat * in Badagiy the fctwh-priosUi arc 
the sole juiigtsa of the people.'* Cameron describes a sitting 
of a Mganga, chief medicine-man at Kowtfdi. Alter the 
chiefs wife had made pn&tents and received replies to her 
inquiring other* inquired. 

<,)u<sriric6 wore “pot by tic public, toms of which wore quickly di*- 
p»oJ of, while othm avidratfy raised knotty points, resulting la much 
gertcularian and oratory. When the Waging, [apparently Urn plural 
cf Mganga] protended they could not find an annwar the (dole were 
carnal ted, and one of tbo fetish men who wu a clever veniriloqaist 
made the neoenary reply, the peer dupes believing it to bo epoken by 
the Idol.* 



§ 695. Of ancient historic evidence roodere will at once 
recall that which the Hebrews yield. 

There ia in the Bible clear proof that the ideas of law and 
of divine will were equivalents Their equivalence is shewn 
alike in the bringing down of the tables from Sinai and in 
the elaborate codo o? regulations for life contained in Levili- 
etu; where the rules even for diet, agricultural operations, 
And commercial transactions, are set down aa prescribed by 
God. Still more specifio evidence, elucidating both the 
general theory of law and the functions of the priestly class, 
13 supplied by the following passages from DeuUroMm y : — 

" If there arise a matter too hard for thee ia judgment, betwacn 
bleed and blood, between plea and plea, and between atroke and 
stroke, being msKere of controversy within thy gates : then shall than 
ariee, and get thee up into the pkco which the Lord thy God shall 
dxoaa ; and then ehalt cceue unto the priuta the Levi toe, and unto 
the judge that ohoil be in three dare, and enquire ; and they shall shew 
thee the eeuteooe of judgment j and thou shalt do according to the 
sentence, which they of that place which the Lord ahell choree a hail 
ehewthee." (xvii, 8— 10.) 

Moreover, beyond the often recurring injunction to “ en- 
quire of the Lord,* wo hero the example furnished by the 
authority and actions of Samuel, who, •dedicated to him from 
childhood, was a “ prophet of the Lord," who as a priest built 
in altar, and, as we 9eo in the case of Agag, was the medium 

17—2 
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through whom God conveyed hia commands, and who played 
the part of both judge nad executioner. 

Of course we may expect that Egypt with its long history 
famishes good evidence, and we find it Here are relative 
facts from three authorities — Bunsen, Brugsch, and Ermac. 

11 TW. ihe .>!d«ut laws were aicribccl to llermco, itnplica however 
nothing room than that the fin t germ of the Civil la tv upcung freon the 
Sacred Bcoka, and tluvt il was bawd in [tut upon the religious tenets 
which they erauunod. 0 

Mnntu-hoteo, n priest ned official of the 12 th dyn., oo hb tomb, "prides 
hinuelf on having bwa 1 a roan learned in the law, a legislator.' * 

" The chief judge was always of highatt degree ; if h* wag not one of 
the king's own sons, he waa chief pra»t of one of tha groat gods, an 
hereditary prince." 

" All the judgre of high*? rank aexvod Ma’at, the poddoie of Troth, 
u priest* nod the drier judge wore a tnnnU figure of this geddtat as 
a badge round hii neck. 0 

A court which bold a sitting is the tfl of Bamsta II, cosseted of 
9 primes (propheta nod priests) and one lay member,' the registrar. 
Sat in another case (Runam IX) the lay element preponderated 
Which last statement implies & step towards differentiation 
of the secular from the scored in legal administration. 

To the circumstance that the Greek States did not become 
fully united has already teen ascribed the fact that the Greek 
priesthood never became • hierarchy. Says Thirlwall— " The 
Greek priests never formed one organized body . . . cron 
within the same state they were not incorporated. 1 ' Hence 
the normal development of sundry professions ia leas dis- 
tinctly to 1 b traced. Nevertheless the relation between the 
priestly and the judicial functions is visible in a rudimentary, 
if not in a developed, form. Among tho Greeks, as among 
the Hebrews, it was the habit in cases of doubt So “ enquire 
of the Lord “ ; and the oracular utterance embodying the 
will of a god was made by a priest or priestess. Moreover, 
the dreumsUnoe tint Greek laws were called tkemista, 
or utterances of the goddess Themis as the mouthpiece of 
Zeus, shows that among the early Greeks, as among other 
pesplea, a law and a divine fiat were tbe same thing. That 
systems of law wore regarded as of supernatural origin, is 
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also evidenced by the code of Lvcoigua. According to Hase, 
the origin of >iis code wsa religions. "A declaration of 
the Delphic god contains the fundamental principles of the 
measures by which he reconciled the rival claims " of the 
Spart&na. That the non-development of a legal chiaa out of 
n priestly class followed from the lack of development of the 
priestly class itself, seems in some measure implied by the 
following extract from Thirlwall : — 

« X%« prtMtl* office in itself involved no civil exemptions ee dln- 
Vflitioi sad was not thought to unfit the perwn who filled it for 
duchnrging the dulls* of s senator, a judge, or s warrior ... But tho 
ears of s tempi* often required the ccoUnosl mid once end presenoe of 
its minktera.* 

Possibly tho rise of priest-lawyers, impeded by this local 
fixity and by want of cooperative organization among priests, 
may have been also impeded by the independence of the Greek 
nature, which, unlike Oriental natures, did not readily submit 
to the extension of sacerdotal control over civil affaire. 

How priestly and legal functions were mingled among the 
early Romans is shown by the two following extracts from 
Duruy:— 

The petnnsm “ held the priesthood and the auipicm j they wore 
priests, sugars sad judges, sod they carefully hid from the eyee of 
the people the mysterious formal* of public worship sod of Joxut- 

* The " servile attachment to l*g»l forms [which dismUrixed the 
early Romans] nsmo (ran the religious cfauacter of the U* snd from 
the belief impomd by the doctrine of augury, that the least inad- 
vertent in the acooropliehment of rite* was sufficient to alienate the 
goodwill of the god*." 

It seems probable, indeed, that legal procedure consisted in 
put of ceremonies originally devotional, by which the god 
JJuma was to be propitiated, and that the complex symbolic 
actions used were superposed. For of tho judges, who " ait 
only on days fixed by the secret calendar of the Pontiffs," it 
is said that " they did not admit the litigants to set forth 
simply tbo matters in dispute ; mysterious formula, gestures, 
and actions were necessary." In farther evidence of this 
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priestly character of the judicial administration is tbo follow- 
ing statement of Professor W. A. Hunter : — 

" Pompoms* in hia bri-f account of tho history of Roicau law, 
iaforns u» that tho custody of tho XU Table* tho exclusive knowledge 
of tho form* of procedure (Itjii ac/ionei), and the right of inMnmtfnir 
tho law, belonged to tho Collage of Pootiflk' 

And Mommsen tells na in other word* the same thing. 

But while we -here see, os we saw in the cases of other early 
peoples, that tho priest, intimately aoqnainted with the in- 
junctions of the god, and able to get further intimations of 
hia will, consequently became the fountain of law, and there- 
fore the judge respecting breaches of law, we do not find evi- 
dence that in ancient Rome, any more than in Greece, Egypt, 
or Palestine, the advocate was of priestly origin. Contrari- 
wise we find evidence that among these early civilised peoples, 
os at the present time amoDg some peoples who liavo become 
civilisod enough to have legal procedures, tho advocate is of 
lay origin. Marsden says that in Sumatra — 

“ tho plaintiff and defendant usually plead their own cook, but tf 
cuvu m ot ar oeo render them unequal to it, they ore allowed to pityaia 
Mitlai (borrow a raoolh) Their advocate may b« a proaKln, or other 
pneoc indifferently ; nor ii there any rtatod compenaition far tho 
awiitanw, though, If tho cause be trained, a gratuity ia esnsrtJly given.* 

So, too, from Parkyna we loam that the Abysrinians have a 
sort of lawyer— merely * on ordinary man, with an extra- 
ordinary gift of the gab. These men are sometimes employed 
by the disputants in serious cases, but not invariably.” 
Indeed it must everywhere have happened in early stages 
when litigants usually stated their respective aasea, that- 
sometimes one or ether of them asked a friend to state his 
case for him ; and a spokesman who became noted far skill 
in doing this would be employed by others, and eventually a 
present to him would beoosno a fee. It was thus among the- 
Romans. After knowledge of the Twelve Tables had been 
diffused, and after the secrets of legal procedure bed been 
disclosed by a secretary of Appius Claudius, there grew up 
a class of men, the juristotuiM, learned in the law, who goTe 
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their advice ; and also, later, advocates distinguished by their 
oratorical powers, who, as among ourselves, were furnished 
with materials and suggestions by lawyers of lower grade. 



§ 69G. The superposing of civilisations and of religions 
throughout Northern Europe after Roman days, complicated 
the relation* between religion and law, and between those who 
administered them. Nevertheless, the evidence everywhere 
points to the conclusion wo have already reached. 

Beginning with heathen times there may he put fine the 
facta which Sir George Dasent gives us respecting the ancient 
Norse. He writes : — 



Tho prioet “ was the only civil, just as he was the only religions, 
iptbariy— aMrt <r in oof** 

11 In triels ... it feU on him [the pries!] to same the Judges, sad to 
superintend the proceedings.” 

Bnt it seems that even in tho» rude days there had coma 
into existence non-clerical advocates. 

"There wore the liwmen or lawyer* (lUpnerm), a clam which wo 
shall find ttill flourishing in the time of which our Png* tells. They 
were private p«one, invested with no cfictol character.' "They 
•tyoi to have lien siiBpJy Uw-«kiUed men, ' counsel,' to whom men to 
need of id vice betook themselvea* 

In harmony with these statements are those made by an 
authority respecting Old-English institutions, Mr. Gommo. 
He says— 

"We lean, from tho historians of Saxony that tho 'Troy Foldgsricht' 
of Covbey woa, in pagan times, under the supremacy of the priests of 
the Ensburgh.” 

“There can be little doubt that the church or Maple of prim! tire 
lodity was the lelf-ewne epot as lha aateably>plice of the people and 
the oourt of JuaUce.” 

Jn support of this last conclusion it may be remarked that 
ns in early times gathering* for worship afforded occasions 
for trading, so they also afforded occasions for legal settle- 
ments of disputes ; and further that the use of the sacred 
edifice for this purpose (as among the Babylonians) was 
congruous with the conception, everywhere anciently enter- 
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tainad, that legal proceeding* tacitly or avowedly invoiced 
divine interposition — tacitly in It© taking of an oath and 
avowedly in trial by judicial combat. 

The conquest of northern heathenism by Christianity 
gradually led to •ubjugation of the heathon system of Inw by 
the system of law lbs Church imposed — portly its own, the 
canon law, and partly that inherited from Homan civilization, 
the civil law. The rules of conduct which, transmitted from 
the heathen priesthood, had become the common law, were in 
large measure overriden by the rules of conduct which the 
Christian priesthood either enacted or adapted. In early 
English days lay and clerical magnates cooperated in tho 
local courts: laws derived from the old religion and from tho 
now religion wore jointly enforced. 

“Tbo clergy, in p artocar, u» they then engtotwd almoU every other 
broach of learning, so (lie thiir proii*o«im*, tU BHtiab l>nii<i»l, 
they were peculiarly rcmarkablo for tooir yioSdmvy in tho study of the 
law. . . . Tbs judges therefore wore usually treated out of th* Dual 
order, a a was likewise tho cue among tho Neumann ; and all tho 
inferior ofliom were supplied by the lower clergy, which hu orcuiceed 
to air mocotew* to la detominnUd drit to this day. 

I)ut with the growth of papal power a change began. As 
write3 the author just quoted, Stephen — 

“ It area bteame an established maxim in the papal system of policy, 
toot nil coeleUaaiical penwna, and all eodmiaetioll ounce, should bo 
eslely and entirely aobjsot to ecclesiastical jurltdictson only." 

Afier the Conquest, when shoals of foreign clergy came 
over, and when they and the pre-existing monastic dorgy 
were bribed by endowments to support the Conqueror, tho 
p?.pal policy prevailed so far as to separate the ecclesiastical 
court from the civil oourt; after which " the Saxon laws were 
scon overborne by tho Norman justiciaries.” In subsequent 
reigns, according to ltall&m — 

“ the dnigy oxnlincd it* Wady [i*. toe Homan law] with that of their 
own canons ; it was a maxim that every canonist mast ha a civilian, 
and tons c one oxild b* a coed civilian unless he were also a 
oouonitt." 

Along with acceptance of the doctrine that the Christian 
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high priest, the pope, wm an oracle through whom God spoke, 
there waa established in Christendom a theory of law like 
that held by ancient peoples : laws were divine dicta and 
priest* divinely authorized interpreters of them. Under 
these circumstances the ecclesiastical courts extended chair 
jurisdiction to hoc alar causes ; until, gradually, the secular 
courts were almost deprived of power: the removal of 
criminal clerics from secular jurisdiction and the penalty of 
excommunication on those who in any serious way opposed 
the clerical power, being of course efficient weapons. The 
condition of things then existing is well shown by the follow- 
ing statement of Prof. Maitland . — 

“ If <"> look huk to Richard* L'a reign we may sec, is --ha highest 
tamper*! court of the realm, a court chiefly toropwed of eodcoiintics. 
prodded orer by in arcibiahop, who a also Chief Juitlci&r ; he will 
have at his side two or three bhnopi, two cr throe wchdeacom, and 
but two or three la via an. The grrnUot judges ortn of Henry IIL's 
reign are ooJeaiastics, though by this time it has become Knndsloni 
for * bitop to do much saenlor justice.* 

Not only were priests the judges and the interpreters of 
law, but they at ono time discharged subordinate legal func- 
tions. In Germany, according to Stiflzel, the notarial pro- 
fession bad long been in the hands of ecclwiastics. France, 
during the 13th century, furnished like evidence. Clerics 
played the parts of prccureun or attorneys, according to 
Fournier, who says 

"lot eccKalastiques c« poureit, «r principe, aowpter cw foartiwn 
qua poor rejiiuuetUir Ira pauvro, las ftg&aw, ou d*Ji» las cauan 
sphitusUa." 

So, too, was it with the function of advocate. Sainte Palaye 
writes — 

° Lena! . . . remarks that in the time of Philip [the Fair] and since, 
the bat cf them were 1 eodonutioal perrons instructed in the Qumo 
and Civil Law, learning practice chiefly by the decretala" 

However according to Fournier, this function was limited to 
certain cases — 

“ le prfllre ne peut exercev Us foactious d'arccat si cs n'art au prodt 
d« »o Usa at das psnvrss, at nrj rteovoir do lalsira.’ 
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But in England, when ecclesiastics liad been forbidden 
by the pope to make their appearance in secular couitB, it 
appears that they evadel the prohibition by disguising 
themselves. 

"Sir H. Spslnix. conjectures (G)»rar. 385), tUl oolfs w*re intro- 
io&d to hide the tenure ct «och renagsd* cUrka, u were «U'H t«enpt«l 
to remain in the wouUr ccnrta in the quality of adroentea or judg*», 
notwithstanding tlrtir prohibition by <nncn.“ 

From which it would seem that the " renegade dorks " be- 
came fcamstcia who personally received the profits of their 
advocacy. 

§ 697. By what steps the complete secularization of the 
legal class was effected in England, it does not here concern 
us to ascertain. It suffices to ofceorve tba aiateof things now 
arrived at 

So long have our judge® ceased to display any derlcal 
attributes, tbat now, to the ordinary citizen, the statement 
that they were once priest > is surprising. Ii there remains 
any trace of the original condition of things, it is only in such 
a fad. ns that the Archbishop of Canterbury retains the 
power of conferring tbo degree of Doctor of Civil Law; 
which degree, however, is one oovering only a restricted 
sphere of practice. But while, save perhaps in observance 
of certain ceremonies and seasons, separation of judicial 
functionaries from clerical functionaries has long been com- 
plete, separation of oertain areas of jurisdiction has taken 
place quite recently. Until some five and thirty years ago 
ecclesiastical courts still had jurisdiction over some secular 
mattera — testamentary and matrimonial ; but they were 
then deprived of this jurisdiction, and retained none save 
over affairs within the Church itself. 

In conformity with the usual course of things, while the 
legal profession has been differentiating from the ecclesiasti- 
cal, there have been going on differentiation* within the 
legal profession itself. Originally, beyond the judge and the 
two suitors, there occasionally existed only the advocate — a 
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functionary who. becoming established, presently rendered hfa 
services to defendants as well as to plaintive. Gradually 
these ancillary agencies have boome complicated ; until now 
there are various classes and sub-claa-ea of thane who conduct 
legal proceedings 

The original body of them has separated itself primarily 
into two great divisions — there directly concerned in carry- 
ing on causes in law-courts and those indirectly concerned, 
who prepare the cases, collect evidence, mimmon witnesses, 4c. 
Within the Bret of there class® has arisen a partial distinction 
between these whore business is mainly in ouorta and thoso 
whose business is ma i nl y in chambers ; and there are further 
segregations determined by the different courts in which the 
plcadingB are carried on. To which arid the crcee-di vision of 
this class into Queen’s Counsel or leaders, and ordinary bar- 
risters or jnniora. Than in tho accessory dare -lawyers 
commonly so-called— we havo the distinction, once well 
reougnized, between attorneys and solicitors, arising from the 
separate divisions of jurisprudence with which they ware 
concerned, but which has now lapsed And wo have various 
miscellaneous subdivisions partially established, as of thoso 
mainly eonocmed with litigious matter and tbore mainly 
concerned with non-litigioas matter ; of those who txaruact 
business directly and of these who act for othe r s ; those who 
arc parliamentary agents ; and so on. 



§ 698. In their general character, if- not in their details, 
the facte now to be named will be anticipated by tho reader. 
He will look for illustrations of the integrating tendency, and 
he will not be miatakan in so doing. 

Very soon after the diverges oo of the legal from the 
clerical class bad commenced, there arose some union among 
members of the legal class. Thus we read that fa Franco— 
'•En 1874, le qmcEo do I.jon. daoi quflqoo. dispositions reladvM aux 
pnxrareura. 1 m met & pii prfli iur le aiSme piod que los nveetts. Cot 
qnr d£a bn lee piormecrs formant un» corporation qai se gourem# 
sons Faaroritl da Jugw d'£gliio." 
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Ia England also it appears that tha two processes began 
almcat simultaneously. When the deputies of the king iu 
hia judicial capacity ceased to be wholly nomadic, and Sx*l 
courts of justico were established at Westminster, the advo- 
cates, who were before dispersed about the kingdom, began to 
aggregate in London, where, as Stephen says, they ' naturally 
fell into a kind of oolleginte order.” Hence resulted the Inns 
of Conrt, in which lectures wore read and eventually degrees 
given : the keeping of terms being for a long time the only 
requirement, and tho passing of an examination having but 
recently become a needful qualification for a cal! to the bar. 
Within this aggregate, constituting the collegiate body, we 
have minor divisions — the benchers, who arc its governors, 
the barristers, and the student*. This process of incorpora- 
tion began before the reign of Edward I ; and while certain 
of the inns, devoted to tlvat kind of law which baa now ceased 
to be marked off/ have dwindled away, the others still form 
the centres of integration for the higher members of the legal 
profession. 

Then we come to the lower members, who in early days 
became incorporated. 

“ It wm orliir.nl by stit 4 Henry IV. e. 18 , tint all attomiwi should 
be examined by the Jniticw, and by their discretions their name* 
should b« pot to a roll : they were to be gad and nrtoow, u»d of gad 

Other groupings of more modem and lees ooherunt kinds 
have to bo named. There is the Ear Committee, wrving as 
an organ for the practising banistere; and there are the 
relatively vague unions of banisters who go the same circuits. 
For solicitors there ia in London a central Law Society, along 
with which may be named Law Societies in landing provincial 
districts ; and there are also various benevolent associations 
formed within these larger bodies. 

Nor lot us omit to notioe how in this case, as in all case3; 
the process of integration has been accompanied by progress 
ia definiteness. Early in its history the body oi barristers 
separated itself by its regulations from the trading com- 
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n> unity; and then, more recently, it has increased its dis- 
tinctness of demarcation by excluding those not adequately 
instructed. So, too, with the body of solicitors. This has 
fenced itself round by certain regulations respecting admission, 
conduct, and practice, in such wise that by striking off the 
rolls those who have not conformed to the rules complete 
precision ia given to tho limits of the body. 

And then, as serving to hold together these larger and 
smaller definitely consolidated aggregates, we have various 
periodicals- - s everal weekly law-journals, and now also a law- 
quarterly. 




CHAPTER TUT. 
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§ 699. TKiOinxs implies knowledge of thinga to be taught; 
end as, for various reasons^ the priest ocmea to be diatinguinhod 
b y his possession of knowledge, from him more especially ia 
it to be obtained. Moreover, being released from life-sna- 
taining activities, he has more time than others for giving 
information and enforcing discipline. 

A deopor reason for this primitive identity of priest and 
teacher may be recognized. Though during 03rly years each 
youth gathers, in miscellaneous ways, much which is properly 
to be called knowledge, and which serves him for guidance in 
ordinary life, yet there is a kind of knowledge, or supposed 
knowledge, particularly precious, which docs not come to him 
through the irregular channels of daily experience. Equally 
in savage tribes and among early civilized peoples, ghosts and 
gods are believed to be everywliere and always influencing 
men’s lives for good or evil ; and henca of chief importance 
is information concerning the ways in which conduct may bo 
so regulated as to obtain their favoura and avoid their ven- 
geance. Evidently the man who knows moat about those 
supernatural beings, the priwt, is the man from whom this 
information of highest value is to be obtains! It results 
that the primitive conception of the teacher is the conception 
of one who gives instruction in sacred matters. 

Of course the knowledge thus communicated is Aral of all 
communicated by the elder priest to the younger, or rather 
by the actual priests to these who are to become priests. In 
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msoy coses, and for a long lime, this is the Bale leaching. 
Only in the course of evolution, along with the rise of a 
secular cultured alas*, doss the teacher as we now conoeive 
him come into existence. 

§ 700. Necessarily in early stages of all evolving aggre- 
gates the lines of organisation are indefinite. In group* of 
the uncivilized we cannot expect the function cf educator to 
have fcocomo distinctly marked off. Still we soon detect that 
inculcation of secret aad sicrcd things which, as above 
indicated, constitutes the earliest kind of teaching : the 
• mystery men ” being the instructors. Says Beruau con- 
cerning the Arawafcs : — 

“Tli? rro of » cue juror, bi woo w be *nt«» Hu twoiticth yaer, or 
even tewa, ii modo acquainted by his father with the ert of cccjnxo- 
tioo, and enjoined the greatest Mersey ooooemiiig it.” 

And whether the neophyte be a descendant or not, there is 
always this injunction of silonoe respecting the oommuni- 
entoi information, which invariably has reference to dealings 
with supernatural beings ; so that, from tho very first, there 
is shown the rise of on esoteric cult such os the priesthoods 
of early hiatorio peoples show us. 

But in group* of savages we may trace an extension of this 
sscrel teaching, or rather part of it, to all young men on 
their arrival at tho fit nga The Australians, for example, 
lmve everywhere an initiation ceremony during which the 
youth, circumcised after a fashion, or in other cases haring n 
tooth knocked out, is thereby dedicated to a supernatural 
being suppcned to be present, as in the case of Darnraul l o, 
who is doubtless tlw hero of the tribe : the dedications being 
obviously akin in spirit to those of more civilized peoplec. 
On these occasions the medicine-men are tho operators and 
instructors. 

The more advanced of the uncivilized, whose mcdicine-mcn 
have gained in some measure the diameter of priests, furnish 
better evidence. We have the cose of tho New Zealanders, 
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among whom, uncording to Thomson, one of the duties of the 
priest* ia to instruct children "in the songs and traditions of 
the people'' — to instruct them, thut is, in the sacred lore of 
the tribe. Then in Africa, where the social organization is 
more developed, we meet with a more definite form of 
priestly tuition. Bastion tells us that in Congo the fetich- 
priest yearly collects tbo boys who have arrived at puberty, 
and leads them into the forest, where they remain six 
months, forming a sort of colony under the control of the 
priest. During this lime they undergo circumcision. Then 
in Abyssinia and in Madagascar we find the teaching func- 
tion of the priast shared in by a con-priestly class — a step in 
differentiation 



§ 701. Peoples, past and present, in sundry parts of tha 
world, who have reached higher stages of civilization, yield 
fragments of evidence which I string together in as orderly a 
way as is practicable. Writing of the Mexicans, TorquotnsdA 
says that the whole education was in connexion with the 
temples. Very many boys were sent there to be educated 
from the fourth year of their age until their marriage. 
Clavigero tells us the same thing. Of the priests of Yucatan 
we read in Lands : — 

"They instructed the (Mina of other priest*, anil also the younger me* 
d the lonl i, who were given to them from childhood when they 
appeared to b» inclined to thaloflke. ’Has Kientea which they taught 
were the computation of years, month*, and days. fwKvala and cere- 
m cores, the of t&dr ncritowti) A& y 

Of existing peoples the Japanese may be first named as 
supplying us with a relevant fact 

“ The wcular teiofcer'a vomticn can »<orcsIy U tald to have existed 
prior to the days of the founder of the Tokugawa dynasty. ... Tha 
Umzw fprieeta] of Japan are to be credited with being mainly inmu- 
nontal in tprwdiug a knowledge cl the rudiments of education 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire." 

In his Eviaasg to Ava Symes writes >— 

“All kiotims or oonaaterie* ... are auninaries ... in which boj* 
of a certain age are taught their lottos, and instructed In moral and 
religious dutios.* 
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To like effect, from a work entitled The Human, by Sliway 
Yeo, we leam that — 

“ 'Thru a boy hu roochcd Iho ngi of right or nins years ho gixa as a 
matter of ooureo to the Puhngyco Kyccng [Moosatio School) lb is 
open to all alike— to the poor fisherman's ion as well as to the i-ilen of 
princely blood.’ 

And the Catholic missionary Sangannano testifies similarly : 
implying, alw, that tliis education given by the prieeta is 
nominaliy in prepmtion for tho priesthood, since the 
students all put on " tho habit of a Talapoin " during tho 
period of tbeir education. Tho Mahometans, tco, yield evi- 
dence. At the present time in Cairo tho univeraity is in a 
2U09C[U6» 



$ 702. Illustrative facte taken from the acconnto of extinct 
end decayed civilizations in tho Old World, may be next 
grouped together — some of them mere hints and others 
sufficiently full 

Concerning Ancient India, Dutt states that education con- 
sisted of learning the Vedas, and that in the later aa in the 
earlier periods it was under the prieeta. He also says 

“There were Pirishadi or Brfihmanio etttttcnmti for th* cultivation 
of learning • • • at»d voang men vent to tiicoo Pftnahmln to ao^nire 
inaraing" 

To this there must bo added tho significant fact that in the 
Epic Period ( ea. n.0. 1400 to 1000)— 

“ Bwld* th«» Psrliludi, individual trocfcr.re established what would 
be allied private schools in Europe, and often collected round them* 
Ml res stndents from ratio or porta of the ccantiy. . . . Learned 
Brlhnum who hod retired to fomte In their oil sge often collected 
each co dents round them, and much of tho boldest speculation* In the 
Epic Period hs* proceeded from these ivlran and retired east* of 
oAuority learning.” 

Taken in conjunction with the preceding statements this 
last statement shows us how teaching was in the beginning 
exclusively concerned with religious doctrines and rites, and 
how there eventually began to arise a teaching which, in 
some measure detached from the religious institution*, at 

18 
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the same dine entered open other subjects than the reli- 
gious. 

A kindred, if less elaborated, system existed in ancient; 
Persia 

■ It is pretty dew that eke special training of boj» for future csJlinga 
want hand tn hand with their religious education, ooi that it w«i 
chiefly regulated ncaotdhig to tbo proftmicc of the father. ... It 
was evidently also no uncommon praetko to co m mit children to the 
care of a price* for training and instruction in the tame raaunsr ae the 
Indian Brahmlna were wont to do." 

Respecting Babylonia and Assyria Professor Saycc, dc- 
ecribing tbe social life there, sayB : — 

“Tbo librariii wore established in the temples, and tbo schools iu 
which the week cf ©duration was oarried on were doubtless attached to 
them.” 

“ Tbo ‘ hones of the males,' into which the young men were introduced, 
seems to have boss a nrt of moosstio establishment attached to tbe 
great templco of Babylonia." 

Of educational arrangements in Egypt the like is said by 
various authorities — Brugsch, Erman, and Duncker. 

“Schools were established iu the principal towns of the country ; 
and human and divine wlodcen was taught in tbs uormblagca of the 
holy ©rrvants of the gedn* 

“The high priest of A nlOT . Sekecrbons, tells ns that from his fifth 
to his seventeenth year he wos ' chief of the royal stable of instruc- 
tion,' »ud thence entered tbe temple of Atuce os an under-priest." 

“The colleges *t thee* temple [Thebee, Memphis, and Heliopolis] 
were tho meet important centres of prtwtly life snd dcctrina" 

That absence of a priestly hierarchy in Greece which, ai 
before pointed out, interfered with tbe normal developments 
of other professions, interfered also with tbe normal develop- 
ment of the tutorial profession. The temples and their sur- 
roundings were, indeed, places for special culture of one or 
other kind, mostly having Eome relation to religious obser- 
vances But tliia form of priestly teaching did not grow into 
any general system taking in the lay members of the com- 
munity Referring, by contrast, to education in thepyamom, 
Itahafly writes 

“ Th« older fashion had been to bring up boys very moth cs wo bring 
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op girls, keeping them constantly under Iha eya of a upednl atWixlxnt 
or l?och«r . . . Maohing them lie received religion xcd n littia ci the 
standard litarafcsrn, inmlocicg obedience to the gods and to parent*." 
A* happened in Persia during its phnso of militant activity, 
physical culture and culture of tlie mental powers useful in 
war, took precedence of other culture. 

“The old xyxtmn of advrooed «<t oration, which ordiinrd tfcxt from 
the sge of eighteen to twenty Athenian youths . . , ebonld retrain 
under state superrision, and do the daty ot patroU round the out- 
lying perta and frontier fora of Attica, reviving al the aune time drill 
la military exoreuw. ns well aa some gymnastic and literary training.' 
became in time modified to coo in which " moat c t the gymnastics ami 
military training wna left out" 

But intellectual culture os it increasol fell into Ibc hands 
not of the priests but of secular teachers. “ Those philoso- 
phers who did not, like the Stoics, despise teaching youths, 
. . . set up their schools clcee beside these gymnasia." 

Still more in Borne, where the course of evolution was so 
much modified by tho intrusion of foreign elements and 
influences, was the normal genesis of the teacher interfered 
with. Always when militancy is extremely predominant, 
mental acquisition, regarded with no respect, is not provided 
fur : instance the fact that in Japan, “ during many centuries 
previous to Iydyasfi's time, the very numerous warrior-class, 
like the knight* of medieval Europe, despised a knowledge 
of letters as beneath tho dignity of a soldier, and worthy 
only of tho bard and priest." And it was thus in Romo. 

‘■'It* eoonomic artnngcmxnt* of tlis Romani plaoed the work of 
s l a m rot a r y instruction in ilia mothar-toagaa — like every c-lber work 
held in little cabnulion and performed for hire— chiefly iu the hands 
o£ alarm, freed man, or foreigucra, or in other words chiefly In the 
hand, of Greeks or haa-Graeka." 

This condition of things will be comprehended when wo 
remember firstly that tho normal genesis of teachers from 
prirsta is duo to tho fact- that in early stages priests are dis- 
tinguished by their superior knowledge ; secondly that the 
priests in Boms were not thus distinguished, since tho sub- 
jugated Greeks wore more learned than they ; and thirdly 

38—2 
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that &21 actribuUs of ooa ^uercd men ore liable to fall into 
contempt* 



§ 703. On passing northwards to the peoples of pre- 
Christian days and to those of early Christian days, we are 
again shown the primitive identity of priest and teacher and 
the eventual separation of the two. EUc where saying of the 
Celts that their training, wholly military, aimed to produce 
endurance, agility, and other bodily capacities, Pdloutier 
writes: — 

"Pour entrownir l*a people* dan* H dfpendaaoe, et poor Sir* 
loujoarn eeomltm comm* dca Ondci, lm Bwlfainatique* rouloi«nt 
toe le* Beak ojaTara ; da Ikntre, 1 m C«JtM, qul regudoient tout 
travail, mat da oorp* qon d* l'mprit (Prooop. Got*k. L. I. tap. 3, p. 311), 
coir-me une chore aerviio, afaoadooncient da tea caar toatM le* 
Sdrncat h leurs Uruldee ; ila le* ctaiidtoiect ncn-mral*m«nt comm* da* 
•Vtvooi, Dti* uoore ootnme de vtotablea Miglncna Lea icod** de* 
Notions C*WqQM m rddulaslant anlqotenent 1 sapeeadre par ojrnr 
certain* Hymn** qui ran farm oignt lanre Inix, War Religion, l*ur 
Iuticire, et at gfefiral tons oe qu’oo vouloit Ito qo* 1 # people BjCt” 
Ar.d congruous with this is the statement of Caaar concerning 
the Druids: — "A great number of youths oomo together to 
them to receive traini n g. 1 ’ “They discuss much . . . con- 
cerning the attributes sod powers of the immortal god*, and 
impart their tenets to the young." 

A Ira cat extinguished during early centuries of our era, such 
culture as survived was to be found only in eodscastical 
institutions, and out of them grew up afresh. As Holism 
says:— 

“The pxnke erf harieg originally aitablkhtd school* belong* to aaivs 
bishops and abbots of the rixlh century. They csios in place of the 
imperial kIkoU overthrown by the bar banana. . . . The cathedral 
and conventual Kfcool*, ersawd or restored by Chu-kmagt*, bwamo 
th* moan* of preserving that unall portion erf learning which continued 



Mcuhcim, describing the Church of the sixth century, further 
tells ua that in the cathedral schools the clerical teacher 
“ instructed the youth in the seven liberal arts, se a prepara- 
tion for the study of the sacred books and that in the 
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monasteries "tie abbot or some one of the monks gave 
literary instruction to tie children and youth that were 
devoted to a monastic life." These facte verify tho statement 
that primarily instruction, whether given to lay or clerical 
youth, concerned itself directly or indirectly with religious 
propitiation : the avowed purpose, as expressed by the 
Council of Yaiaon, being to make tho young “ attach them- 
wives to holy bookH and to know the law of God." 

Subsequent centuries of ware and social derangements 
witnessed a decay of these ecclesiastical teaching institutions, 
notwithstanding efforts from time to time made by popes and 
bishops to re-in vigorate them. But, as was to bo expected, 
when there began to arise lay teacbere. there arose clerical 
resistance. Then, ao always, the priestly class disliked to sec 
the instruction of the young falling into other hands. In 
Trance, for example, the Chancellor of Ste. Genovihve, who 
granted licences to teach at the Paris University, used his 
power sometimes to exclude able men, sometimes to extort 
money, and had repeatedly to bo restrained by papal injunc- 
tions. So, too, was it in Germany. 

“All tho profwwial port* in tho UnivwvitiM were in tho hands 
of ths dargy, until tho oud of tho 10 th, and net into the lflth, 
ccatory.’ 

At Heidelberg, in 1488, "a layman <u for the fimt time, aftar a 
BfTKs sauggfe, allow*! to btccos a pw/fcwjr of medicine.* 

“Tho geatral tdmiaoan cf lay prof anon to clsrical cGcea did net 
take pine* until 1C63.' 



$701 Our own oountry presents like evidences. In old 
English days " parish churches were often used as schools,” 
saya Pearson. And. according to Sharon Turner,— 

"The clergy ware ths peoetpton of thee* who sought to kam . . . 
to then th* moral and teMDsotaal cdacntico of ths ago wsa aatraataJ. 
. . . Him tin Irish monk Mai l d olf, who osltlol at MsJmcabnry . . . 
took scholar* to oarc Buhmrtoaoo .* 

So was it, too, in subsequent days. We read in the same 
two authors that after the Conquest — 

■ Tbs aomaroM dargy scattered up and down through England hid 
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» direcS iotorrat in piwooUng cdotatioa. They ekod onl their eranty 
stipends as tslon Mid schoolmasters.' 

>• Or* of the first frails of this revival of literature in England, «m 
the univarml eaUlaiehmeBt oi tcisils. To every cathedral, and almrnt 
Co ovary monastery, a ashed *u appwdcd. . . . Pew penoM of any 
nolo appear to o» amceig the olexgy, during the fernery after the 
oonqaeot, who did cot daring Kune part of their iivia occupy them- 
•elvee in instructing ethers." 

In exemplification may 1m named, as distinguished teachers 
belonging to the priesthood during the Anglo-Saxon period, 
Bede, Alenin, Sootua Erigena, and Duns tan. And after the 
Conquest* as teachers sufficiently conspicuous to be specified, 
come Athelard of Bath, John of Salisbury, Alexander Neckam, 
Reger of Hoveden, Duns Scotns. 

But hero as elsewhere the secularization of teaching slowly 
went on in sundry ways. Early in the 15th century laymen 
here and there left money for the founding of schools. 
'Varton, writing of the early part of she 16th century, 
says: — .-The practice of educating our youth in the monas- 
teries growing into disuse, near twenty now grammar schools 
wore established within this period." At Jho same tiavo 
there was initiated a slow change in the character of our 
universities Beginning as clusters of theological students 
gathered round clerical teachers of wide reputation, they, 
whilo growing, long continued to be places for clerical 
education only, and afterwards simulated it. Almost down 
to the present day acceptance of the legally-established 
creed has been in them a condition to the reception of 
students end the conferring of distinctions; and they have 
all along preserved a teaching and discipline conspicuously 
priestly. We have residence in colleges under a rigimt sugges- 
tive of the monastic ; we have daily attendance at prayers, 
also monastic in ita associations ; and we have the wearing of 
a eemi-priestly dress. But gradually the clerical character 
of the education has been modified by the introduction of 
more and more non-religious subjects of instruction, and by 
ita relaxation of tests which a dominant ecclesiasticism 
once imposed. So that now the greater part of thuee who 
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"TO to college," do 90 without any intention of entering tbe 
Church: nnivcraity teaching has been in a largo measure 
aecularized. 

Meanwhile the multiplied minor teaching institutions of 
all grades, though they hove in the majority of esses passed 
into the hands of laymen, still, in considerable measure, and 
especially throughout their higher grades, retain a clerical 
character. The public schools in general are governed by 
ecclesiastics ; and most of tiie masters are, if not in orders, 
preparing to take orders. Moreover, a Urge proportion of 
the private schools throughout tbe kingdom to which tho 
wealthier classes send their eons, are carried on by clergy- 
men j and clergymen in multitudinous cases take private 
pupil a Thus the differentiation of the teaching class from 
the priestly class is even now incomplete. 

As significantly bearing on the evolntiou of tho teacher, 
let us further note that at the present moment there is 
going on a straggle to re-acquire that clerical control which 
a secularized system of public educati o n had in chief measure 
thrown off. Even when established a quarter of a century 
ago, this public education was not complotoly secularised, 
since certain biblical lessons were given j end now a strenu- 
ous endeavour is being made to add to these biblical lessons 
certain dogmas of the Christian creed established by law, and 
so to make the teachers of Board Schools to a certain extent 
clerical teachers. Nor is this all Clcrica have striven, and 
are aim striving, to make the public help them to teach 
Church dogmas in Church Schools. At the present time 
(June, 1895), the Archbishop and Clergy at large are father- 
ing an Act which shall give them State-funds without State- 
control. With an arrogance common to Priesthoods in 
all times and places, no matter wliat the creed, they say to 
the State — “ We will say what shall be taught and yon shall 
pay for it.’’ 



§ 705. No more here than elsewhere do we meet with an 
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exception to the segregation and consolidation which accom- 
pany diflercDtiation ; though, partly because of tbo more 
recent separation of the teaching class from the clerical data, 
this change has not been so conspicuous. 

The tendency towards integration of the teaching class, 
ani marking off of them from other classes, was first shown 
among theological teachers. At the University of Paris — 

*’ talf -learnwi ptnmn, who had ouumij any knowledge of tho tlo- 
cieats of theology, took upon thetnwJvw tho offioe of public teachers. 
Tho coowqueno* w»*, that tho rhaologlool tonhiini of hotter repitatiou 
united thonaolvci, and loraiod a re#alar society ; and thoy had wit- 
<aeot iufloMic* to cctalxiah tho ralo, that eo cdc ahould bo allowed to 
ta&cb vKtboat their ipprobidoc and penzisdoo. Tlvii cf econo .ui to 
an examin e d i'll of the candidates, and to a public trio! cf their ability, 
and to a formal ceremony for their admiadoo to the dignity of teachers 



In our own universities the like has happened. Knowledge, 
first of established Chriation doctrine, and then of other things 
held proper for teachers of Christian doctrine to know, and 
then examinations testing acquisition of such kinds of know- 
ledge, have served to create a moss of these qualified, and to 
exclude those not qualified: so forming a ooherent and 
limited aggregate. Though dissenting sects havo insisted 
leas on qualifications, yet among them, too, have arisen icsti- 
tutiona facilitating the needful culture and giving the needful 
clerical authorizations. 

Only of late have secular teachers tended to unite. Beyond 
the various training colleges which instruct and examine and 
authorize, tlrare are now sundry professional associations. Of 
a general kind come tbo Teachers’ Guild oral tho Scottish 
Educational Institute. Then of more special kinds come tho 
Head Masters [of Public Schools] Conference ; the Associa- 
tion of Haul Masters of Intermediate Secondary Schools ; the 
■Association of Head Mistresses; the College of Preceptor*; 
the Association of Assistant Masters ; the National Union of 
Teachers. 

Bo, too, with the appliance* for maintaining a general 
organization of all concerned in education— schoolmasters, 
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assistants, colleges, and the various unions above named. This 
professorial class, liko other professorial classes, has journals 
weekly <*ad monthly, some general and some special, repre- 
senting its interests, serving for communication among its 
members, and helping to consolidate iU 




CHAPTER IX 



$ 706. BuitD’jra o! the kind dignified by the name archi- 
tocUiro, cannot exist during early stages of social development. 
Before the production of such building there must be an 
advance in mechanical arts greater than savages of low type 
have made — greater than we find among the slightly civilized 

It is true that constructions of unhewn stones arranged 
upon the surface in some order, as well as rude underground 
stone chambers, have been left by prehistoric people*, and 
that incipient arohiteotnra is exhibited in them. If we oxtend 
the conception to take in these, however, we may remark as 
significant, that the art was first used either for preserva- 
tion of the dead or aa ancillary to ceremonies in honour of the 
apotheosized dead. In either case the implication is that 
ru-cbitectora in these simple beginnings fulfilled the idess of 
the primitive medic: no-men or priests. Some director there 
must have been ; and we can scarcely help concluding that he 
wua at onoe the specially skilful man and the man who was 
supposed to be in communication with the departed spirits to 
to honoured. 

But now, saying nothing more of this Tague evidence, let 
us paas to evidence furnished by those .semi -civilized and 
civilized peoples who have left remains and records. 



§ 707. We are at once met by the brood fact, parallel to the 
fact implied above, that, the earliest architecture bequeathed 
by ancient nations was an outcome of ancestor-worship. It* 
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first pluses were exhibited in either tombs or tempi®, which, 
as wo have long ago seen, axe the less developed and more 
developed forms of the same thing. lienee, as being both 
appliances for worship, now simple and now elaborate, both 
came under the control of the priesthood ; and the inference 
to be drawn is that the first architects were priests. 

An illustration which may he put first is yielded by Ancient 
India. Sava Manning : — • Architecture was treated as a sacred 
science by learned Hindus." Again we read in Hunter — 

“ Indian architecture, although *l» ronk-i a* an vpa-eada cr rap- 
jJomeotary put at inapired Uareirg, d«nv*d It* development from 
Buddhist niter t^r. from Brihminical imiaiittfl.” 

In Tencent's Ceylon there are passages variously exhibiting 
the relations between architecture and religion and its 
ministers. By many peoples the cave was mode tbo primi- 
tive tomb-temple ; and in the East it became in some cases 
largely developed A stage of the development in Ceylon is 
described es follows : — 

" In tha Rajwali BavenipiatSssa ia said to hare 'caused caroms to 
b* cut in the solid reck at the sacral place ti Mlhiii tala’ ; and three 
■ro the earliret rreidenore for tha Mgbei ordua of tho pnuthcod in 
Ceylon, of which a record has been preserved.* 

"The tecopla* of Buidho were at first aa unpretending u the reel 
denote of tho priesthood. No mention ia made of than during the 
Infancy of Buddhism in Ceylon, and at which period cares and natural 
grottoes were tha only plsore of devotion." 

Lief erring to later stages, during which there arcee “ stu- 
pendous eodsdastical structures," Teanent add#:— 

“Tho historical annals of the island record with pious gratitude the 
•wire of dagolas, wiharaa, and Umpire aruud by* Berenipiatinsa 
“and bio wjowaanL* 

A dagobs. “is a monument raised to preserve one of the relics of 
Gotan.a ... and it ia candidly admitted in tho JToAowotiso that tha 
intention in erecting them was to provide ' objects to which o&riagi 
could he made.’* 

Here though wo do not get evidence that the architects 
were the priests, yet other passages show that Buddhist 
temples were the works of converted kings acting under 
direction of the priests. Moreover, tie original development 
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of architecture for religious purposes, and the consequent 
recrodnees of it, ora curiously implied by the fact that the 
priesthool " forbade tbo people to construct their dwellings 
of any other material than sun-baked earth." 

This last extract recalls the general contrast which existed 
in ancient historic kingdoms between the dwellings of tho 
people and the buildirga devoted to godB and kings. The 
vast mounds from which Layard exhumed the remains of 
Babylonian and Assyrian temples are composed of the dibri t 
of can -dried bricks, mingled, doubtless, with somo decomposed 
wood otherwise um< 1 for constructing ordinary houses. layers 
upon layers of this d&ria were accumulated until the temples 
were buried, as some temples are even now being buried in 
Egypt Whether it wm because of the oostliness of stone, or 
because of the interdict on uso of 6»one for other titan sacred 
purposes, or whether these causes ocoporated, the general 
implication is tho same— architecture began in subservience 
to religion (comprehending under this name ancestor-worship, 
simple and developed), aud was, by implication, under tho 
control of the priesthood. Such further evidence aa Ancient 
Babylonia yields, though indirect, is tolerably strong. Saying 
of the temple, which was also a palace, that “ solemn rites 
inaugurated it* construction and recommended its welfare so 
the gods," and implying that i(* plan was governed by estab- 
lished tradition (of which the priests were by implication 
tbe depoiitaries), Perrot and Chipiez write : — 

" Whether they belonged to the mcerdotal cue, <r* do not know. 
We »re inclined to the l»Uer sappoitlon in torn a degree by the pro- 
foundly roll-low character of tho ceremonies that accompanied the in- 
ception of e battdicft »nd by the eorouna left by the ancient* of tboro 
pritate wBora they celled tU CMdaan*? 

And since “ when it [architecture] is carried m far as it was in 
Clialditra it demands a certain amount of science,” the priests, 
who alone possessed this science, must have been tbc architects. 

Sufficient proofs of tho alleged relation among tho Egyptians 
are supplied by their ancient records. Rawlinson says : — 

11 Although their only architecture i* aloioet entirely of a sepulchral 
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character, yet we liar* a certain amount of oridenc* that, even from 
tli" firot, the T«*n.r had n piece In tin regard* of the Egyptians, 
though a place very much inferior to that occupied by the Tomb.” 
Summing .op the general evidence Du acker writes : — 

"la the aehioTomcnt won by Egyptian are the priest* took a 
trading part. The buildings ct the temple* and tbs temte of the 
kings could only be erected after their dongas ; for in tbrae eeosntially 
ncred things, aacred measures and numbers, wire ccietrniid." 

Soma special illustrative facta may bo added. 01 Mentu- 
kot-p it ia recorded that — 

“ As chief architect of the king be promoted the worship of the gods, 
and instructs! the iobabitants of the coin try according to the bat of 
his knowledge, 'a* God order* to be done.’ " 

Here aro passages relating to tiie 16th and 21st dynasties 
respectively. Bekenkhonsu, on his statue ia made to say : — 
“ ‘ I iron a great arthito;*. in iho town c4 Amoa ' ' I was a holy father 
of Amoa for twelve joars.' ‘ The skiUol in art, aid the Cist prophet 
of Amoa.'" 

And Hiriior, first of u snccr-wion of priest-kings, calls 
himself, when represented by t’ae side of the king * Chief 
niclii tec*, of the king, chief general of the army." And that 
the priest, if he did not always design, always directed, may 
be safely inferred; for M Rawliuson taja, "it is ... . 
tolerably carta in that there existed in ancient Egypt a 
religious censorehip of Art.” 

Of evidence furnished by Greek literature, the first comes 
to us from the Iliad. The priest Chryaes, crying for vengeance, 
and invoking Apollo’* aid, says : — 

“ 0 S uiii them I If ever I built a tempi* graedaos ia thin# ay**, or 
if ever I burnt to thee fat flesh of thighs of bolls or gents, fulfil thou 
this ciy draire ; lot the Danaor* pay by thine arrows for my tears.* 

By which wo see that the priestly function of sneri fleer is 
joined with the function of architect, also, by implication, 
priestly. later indications aro suggestive if not conclusive 
Here in a sentence from Curtins : — 

“Bat tb« immediate connexion between the system of Mcred arehi- 
tcctare and lha Apolline religion U dear from Apollo being kimndf 
designated a* the dirlno orchitort in the legend* concerning the fouuiln- 

tion of lea san^anriea* 
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And farther on he writes— 

Thai '* schools of pools aims to fora themsivN, which ™ no loan 
intimat*!/ oaaoiecd with the saiiauuiy than were the art of ateroj 
»rohin*otoi« and hieratic Bmljitnre." 

Bat, a a we hove before seen, the lack of a priestly orgnoim- 
lion in Greece obscured tiie development of the professions 
in general, and that of architects among others. 

That much of the Roman colt waa not indigenous, and that 
importation of knowledge and skill from abroad confused fcho 
development of the professions, we have seen in other cases. 
The influence of the Etruscans was marked, and it appears 
that of tho religious appliances derived from thorn, architec- 
ture was one. Duruy writes : — 

u Elrerin ilso furnished the architects who built tbo Rima yt tadrata 
oi the palatine, and conatraotad lbs flrK tranplss ; the provided oren 
the flole-ptiyera neowswj for the ptnfaraiasjo of certain litre.” 

But the identity eventually established between the chief 
priest and the chief architect, in the person of the Peril ftx 
mazinus, while it illustrates the alleged connexion, also 
reminds 113 of one of the original causes for the priestly origin 
of the professions — the poavoion of learning and ability by 
priests. Among primitive peoples, special skill iB associated 
with the idea of supernatural power. Even the blacksmith 
is, in soma African tribes, regarded as a magician. Naturally, 
therefore, the Roman who either first deviasd the arch, or who 
Erst conspicuously displayed skill in constructing an arch, 
was suppceed to be inspired by the gods. For though tho 
arch is now so familiar that it docs not excite wonder, it 
moat, when first used, have appeared an incomprehensible 
achievement. Hence a not unlikely cause, or at any rate 
an ancillary cause, for the union of priest and bridge-builder. 



§ 708. After the fall of the Roman Empire the social 
disorganisation which arrested mental activities and their 
products, arrested architecture among them. It* ro-cora- 
incnccment, when it took place, was seen in tho raising of 
ecclesiastical edifices of one or other kind under tbe super- 
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in Usnden.ee of tte priestly class. Referring to atrtain Bene- 
dictine monasteries after the time of Charlemagne, Lacroix 
writes ?— 

“It no* there that were formed the able nrchilecb and ecclesiastical 
HiginecrB who erected u many raagniBreul ediGcm lhr>xsghoue Europe, 
and meat o£ whom, dedicating their live* to a work of faith and pion 
devotion. hare, through humility, coademnod their mna to oblivion.* 
Speaking of France, and saying that up to the 10th century 
the names of but few architects are recorded, the aamo 
outhor saya : — 

“ Among them, however, are Tutilon, a monk of St Gall, . . . 
HogUM, Abbot of Montiai-«a-Derf ; Acctf e, Abbot of St. Gore*, . . . 
Monud, who, with tho cooperation of King Robert, rebuilt, towards 
tbo and of tho tenth century, tho old church -of 8t. Germaiu-dm-Pre*. 
nt Farit ; lastly, Guillaume, Abbot of 8s. Bonignra, nt Dijon, who . . . 
became chief of a school of art." 

And he further says : — ■ 

“ In Ui« dtocoM of Mott Gculnn and Adfiard, celebrated Abbott cf 
St. Trodon, covered Hnabaya with new buildinga ‘ Adciird,' says a 
chronicler, 'superintended tho oocatrnclico of foirteen thuruhea.’* 
Thi® association of functions oontinood long after. Accord- 
ing to Viollet-le-Duc, the religious honsex, and especially 
the abbey of Clnny, during the 11 th and 12 th centuries, 
furnished meet of the architects of Western Europe, who 
executed not only religions but also civil and perhaps 
military buildings. 

The differentiation of the architect from the priest is 
implied in the following further quotation from Lacroix : — 

" It was, moreover, at thi« period [of trenritioo from Norman to 
Gothic] that architecture, like all the other arts, left thr monasteries to 
pms into the hands cf lay architect* organised into oonfrateraitiea." 
Similar is the statement of Yjoilet-le-Duc, who, observing 
that in the 13th century the architect appears as an indi- 
vidual, and as a layman, says that about the beginning of it 
" we see a bishop of Amiens . . charging a lay architect, 
Robert lc Lnzarchcj, with tho building of a great cathedral" 
A corions evidence of the transition may be added. 

“ Raphael, in one of his letter*, slate* that the Pope (Leo X.) hml 
appointed an ogtd friar to ta a ist him ia conducing the building of 
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St ; snii intiautce that ho exported to lo»ra insu ' wrasta ' In 

architecture from his nptiieao&d ctUoijiie-” 

Pasting to our own country we find Kemble, in The Saxone 
in England, remarking of the monks that — 

11 jointing, Kelp lure and ardiilWAire were made familiar through 
their effort*, and the beet examples of three civilizing arte were 
furnished by their church a* and monaeteiiee." 

In harmony with thi9 statement is that of Eccleaton. 

“ To Wilfrid of Yorlc and Benedict Bi*»p, Abbot of Wcannouth in 
the 7th cantary, the introduction of no improved etyle of architecture 
it cine ; and under their direction eevorel churches and inocaeterieo 
wore built with unusual splendour " 

And afterwards, speaking of the buildinga of the Normans 
and of their designers, he says of tho latter— 

“ Among* the foremart appeared the blahoje and other eodeaiatfici, 
where arehitesturni skill was gewndly not low effective than their 
well bestowed richoa" 

How the transition from the clerical to the lay architect took 
place is not shown ; but it is probable that, eventually, the 
clerical architect limited himself to the general character of 
the edifice, leaving the constructive part to tho master- 
builder, from whom has descended the professional architect. 



§ 709. Chiefly for form’s sake reference must he made to 
the gathering together and consolidation which, in oar times, 
has been set up in the architect’s profession. There is little 
to remark further than that, tho members of it having been 
bat few daring earlier periods, when the amount of architec- 
tural building was relatively small, segregation and associa- 
tion of them could scarcely occur, Recently, howover, there 
has been formed an Institute of Architects, and the body of 
men devoted to the art is tending more and more to make 
itself definite by imposing testa of qualification. 

At the mine tuna cultivation of the art and maintenance of 
the interests of those pursuing it are achieved by sundry 
spociol periodicals. 




CHAPTER X. 
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§ 710. Ton association between arcliilcelure, sculpture, and 
painting is so close that the description of their origins, <an- 
sidered a 3 distinct from one another, is not easy ; and tinea 
who judge only from the relations under which they arc 
found in the remains of early civilizations arc apt to he 
misled Thus Raw) in son remarks that— 

"Scnlptnre in E&’pt was almost entirely 1 architectonic,’ and nan 
intend**) simply, or at any rats mainly, for architectural etabeiiiih- 
mant . . . Tna nutnra of tho gfd* bod tieir proper pJo» iu ihriixa 
prepimi for theui. . . . Evan the private ttattua of individuals toe 
intended for ornaments of tamta." 

Here the implication appears to be tliat as, in historic Egypt, 
sculpture existed in subordination to architecture, it thus 
existed from the begi n ni ng . This is a mistake. There is 
abundant reasoa to conclude that everywhere sculpture, 
under the form of carving in wood, preceded architecture, and 
that the tomb and the temple were aulwcqacnt to the image. 

In the first volume of this work (§ § 164 — 158) evidence 
of various kinds, supplied by various peoples, was given 
proving that in its initial form au idol is a representation 
of a dead man, conceived as constantly or occasionally in- 
habited by his ghost, to whom are mode offerings, prayers 
for aid, and propitiatory ceremonies. Confusion arising In 
the uncritical mind of the savage between tie qualities of 
the original and the like qualities supposed to accompany a 
likeness of the original, loDg survived. Its survival was 
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shown among the Egyptians by their seemingly strange prac- 
tice of placing, in a compartment of the tomb, a wooden figure 
(or more than one) intended as an alternative body for the 
spirit of the departed on his return, in coac his mummied 
body should lmve teen destroyed Still more strange ia tbo 
fact referred to in the section* turned above, that among our* 
selves and other Europeans but a few coulurics ego, tin 
cfligies of kings and princes, gorgeously apparelled, were duly 
presented with meals for soma time after death : such effigies 
Using, acme of them, still preserved in Westminster Abbey. 
Merely recognizing this long persistence of the primitive 
idea, it hero concerns us only to note that tbo making of a 
carved or meddled figure of a dead man, begins in low 
stages of culture, along with other dements of primitive 
religion; ind that thus sculpture hss its root in ghoat- 
woxahip, while the ©culptor, in hi3 primitive fonn. i3 one of 
the agents of this worship. 

The tomb and tho temple arc, as is shown in § 137, de- 
veloped out of the shelter for the grave — rude and transitory 
«t first* but eventually becoming refined and permanent; 
while the statue, whioh is the nucleus of the temple, is an 
elaborated and finished form of the original oQigy placed on 
the grave. The implication is that, as with the temple so 
with the statue, the priest, when not himself the executant, 
os he ia a mong savages, remains always the director of the ex- 
ecutant— the man whoso injunctions the sculptor carries out. 

§ 711. Of evidence to bo sot down in support of tlvio 
general proposition we may begin with that, relatively flmnll 
in amount, which is furnished by existing uncivilized raced. 

Concerning the Gold Coast Negroes, Beaman tolls us that 
they u generally build a small cottage or hut ... on the 
grave,* and also that in some paste “they place several 
northern images on the graves.'* Bastian, writing of the Coast 
Negroes, says clay figures of departed chiefs with their 
families arc placed in groups under tho village tree. 
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Nothing in added about tbc rnakcre of these clay images ; but 
in another case we find evidence of priestly origin. Accord- 
ing to Tuckey, a certain fetich-rock on the Congo “is con- 
sidered as the peculiar residence of Seembi, tbe spirit which 
presides over the river ; " that on some of the rocks " are n 
number of raised figures,' mode of some competition which 
appears "like stone sculptured in low relief " — redo repre- 
sentations of men, beasts, ships, Ac. : " they were said to bo 
the work of a learned priest of Nokki, who taught the art to 
*Q those who chose to pay him." 

Tbe Polynesian races yield some evidence: relevuut foil* 
are narrated of the Sandwich Islanders by Cook and Ellis. 
The one describes the burying places ns containing many 
wooden images representing their deities, some in huts, others 
not ; and the other tells us that " each celebrated tii [spirit] 
was honoured with on image." That these celebrated spirits 
were originally tbe ghost* of deceased chiefs, is implied by 
tl* account given of an allied Polynesian race, the New 
Zculnudera. Among these, according to Thomson, the bodir .1 
of chiefs, in some cases “ interred within tbe bouses where 
they died," where they were bewailed by relatives for weeks [a 
rude temple and a redo worship], had " rude human images. 20 
or 40 feet high," erected as monuments to them. Though in 
neither of these cases are we told by wl*om such images of 
deceased men were made, yet since of New Zealand artiste 
the bess arc found among tbe priests, as asserted by Thom- 
son , while Angus tells us that the priest is generally the 
operator in the ceremony of tattooing (he being supposed to 
excel in all sorts of carving), the implication is that he is die 
maker of these effigies— in the cases of chiefs, if not in other 
casea For while it i3 alleged that tbo house-pads, rudely 
representing deceased members of an ordinary family, arc 
made by members of tlm family, we have, in the special 
i.luracters of the effigies made of chiefs, evidence that priests 
have been tbe executants. Dr. Ferdinand von Hochstetter 
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*• THn cirvr3Maoci-ligar«, which are u»« wllh cm the road, are the 
uxnicjmls of <&lefa, who, while journaying to the mtorativa bathe of 
Eotorua, euceiimbed to their ill* oa the road. Soma of th« Agaiw are 
(leaked oat with piotei of clcthirg or ketahiefi ; and the most ran»r li- 
able feature ic them a the date imitation of the tattooing of tho 
.Ucsoaed, by which the Maori* are able to mogul?* for whom the 
rncoumeat baa been erected. Certain linM are pwuliar to the tribt, 
others to the family, and again othare to the individual” 

As the priests are the professional tattccers, probably being 
also tho authorities concerning tribal and family marks, it 
is a fair inference that they are the makers of these images of 
chiefs, in which tho tribal, family, and individual marks are 
represented. 

Certain usages have been found among tho Australians 
which, if not directly relevant, are indirectly relevant. At 
nn initiation ceremony in the Marring tribe, according to 
Howitt — 

■ A similar rode outline of a man in the attitude of the magic lnnoe, 
bang also Daramalfln, is cut by lhe old men (visards) at the cnie- 
luoalee, upon the bark cf a tree at the epos where on* of them kcccke 
out the too Ui of the novice. . . . 

“At a entaequent wage of tho protend Inga a similar figure ia 
moulded on the ground in clay, and in union ml ed by tho native 
weapons which DarrmQiCu ia said to have invented." 

Here the obvious implication is that the traditional hero. 
Darsznuliln, is represented by the figures which the wizards 
(medicine-men or priests) make; while the initiation cere- 
mony ia the dedication of the novice to Itim, considered os 
present in the figure: to which figure, indeed, a rood ia 
marked out on the tree, down which DaiamulQn ia supposed 
to dew. end to the image. 

By the above-named house-pests which, among the New 
Zealanders, ore erected os memorials of members of the 
family, we are introduced to the further set of illustrations 
furnished by household gods. These the accounts of various 
races in various pans of the world make familiar. 

Concerning the Kalmucks and Mongols, who have such 
domestic idols, Pallas tells us that the priests sre the pointers, 
as well os the makers, of images of copper and clcv. 
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According to Ellis the idol-worship of the Malngaay * ap- 
pears to have sprung op in comparatively modern times, uud 
long subsequently to the prevalence of the worsliip of house- 
hold gods." Bub who were tbe nuktes of either does not 
•PI**- 



§ 722. How it would naturally happen that while, in t-lie 
first stages, the priest was the actual carver of images, ho 
became, in later stages, the director of those who carved 
them, will be easily understood on remembering that a 
kindred relation between the artist and his subordinate 
exists now among ourselves. The modern sculptor does not 
undertake tire entire labour of executiig his work, but gives 
the rough idea to a skilled assistant who, from time to timo 
instructed in the needful alterations, produces n clay-modcl 
ta which his master gives the finished forar : the reproduc- 
tion of tbe model in marble by another subordinate bring 
similarly dealt with by the sculptor. Evidently it was in 
something like this Bense that priests throughout the East 
were sculptor* in early days, as some are in our own days. 
Writing of the Singhalese, Tennent says : — 

" Like tbe prioiliorxl af Egypt, tioio of Ceylon regulated ‘he mode 
ct dslinetting tbs sftg.es of their dirioe toacb-r, by a rigid formulary, 
with which they combined oomspomllug dilations for Uio drawing of 
the human figure in oonnectlon with ncro! subjects* 

From Egypt, here referred to, may be brought not only evi- 
dence that the sculptured forms of tbsse to be worshiped 
were prescribed by the priests in coufcrmity will* the tradi- 
tions they preserved, but also evidence that in some cases 
they were the actual executonta. Montu-hotcp, a priest of 
tbe 12ih dynasty, yields on example 
“ Very skilled in artistic work, with bis cwn bind ho carriod out 
bis d aigns u they ought to be ctrriod cut* Ho " btsidra was in- 
vested with roligiooi functions " and “ was tke alUr *go of the kir-g.' 
His lowrif*ioc says:— '"I it was who amngod tfco work for the 
building of the temple.” 

An inscription of the 18th dynasty refers to one Bek, archi- 
tect of Aiaeniiotep IV, who, being described es ” the follower 
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of the divine benefactor “ was apparently n priest, and who 
was both an executant sad a snpervisor of others' work. Ho 
is referred to as — 

" orrnw of tho works at tbs red mranttiu, an artint *ed teacher of 
Oib king him salt, nn nretuti at the sculptors from life at the grand 
mouumecU of tho king for the templo of th# win's disk." 

A further fact is given. Heir, says of himself * My Ion! 
promoted me to he chief architects I immortalized tho liurao 
of the king ... [I caused] to ho made two portrait-statue? of 
noble hard stone in this his great building. It is like 
heaven. . . . Thus I executed these works of ait, his 
statues." 

What evidence Greek records yield, though not extensive, 
is to the point, Cortius, who, referring to actions of tho 
singers and composers of hymns os well ns to those of the 
plastic artists, says that “ tho service of tho tcmplo compre- 
hends tho whole variety of theao efforts," also etys that “ the 
earliest sculptors were persons of a sacerdotal character.'* 
On another page ho adds, concerning sculpture — 

“Iu this domain uf ortirtic activity, all thiugs were bound by the 
decrees of the luWets and by dose relations with religion. . . . They 
[the artists] wore regarded as ptnons in tho service cl tho divine 
religion.* 

The extent to which sculpture subserved religious purposes 
may be judged from the statement of XlahaiFy that — 

“ The gratae atnlptcn, paintcri, 11 A architects had lavished labour 
and demjjn upon the buildings [of the oraolo at DviphiJ Though 
Hero had carried off 500 fcvocre atatuee, tbe traveller rati mated tim 
remaining works of art at 3000, and y«*. these stem to hare teen 
almcut all etatnes.* 

As allowing the course of professional development it may lx> 
remarked tliat though, in archaic Greek asulpture, tho modes 
of representing tie various deities were, as in Egypt and 
India, so completely fixed in respect of attitudes, clothing, 
and appurtenances that change was sacrilege, the art of 
the sculptor, thus prevented from growing while his semi- 
priestly function was under priestly control, simultaneously 
began to acquire freedom and to lose its sacred character 
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when, in auch places aa the pedimento of templee, figures 
other than divine, and subjects other than those of worship, 
cams to be represented. Apparently through transitions 
of this kind it was that sculpture became secularized. Men 
engaged in chiselling out statues and reliefs in fulfilment 
of prieetly dictates were regarded simply aa a 8uperior claa 
of artisans, and did not receive credit as artists. But when, 
no longer thus entirely controlled, they executed wofko inde- 
pendently, they gained applause by their artistic skill and 
" booamo'promiuent celebrities, whose studios were frequented 
by kings.* 

To Uie reasons, already more than once suggested, why in 
Home the normal development of the professions was broken 
or obscured, may bo added, in respect of the profession of 
sculptor, a special reason. Says Mommsen : — 

“ The original Roman worship had no imng» of the godi or honsra 
*>-'l sport for thorn ; and although tfcs god was at M> enrly period 
worshipped in Jjktium, probably in imitation of lit* Greeks, by m«MM 
of an iimgt, and had a little ohopel (aodiaata) built for him, meli a 
tlgurativa ropreasntniino was reckoned eontnwy to the laws of Nunia.” 
The appended remark that the representation of the gods 
waa* generally regarded as an impure and foreign innova- 
tion “ appears to he in harmony with the statement of Dnruy. 

“ Even after tho Tarquins, the images of the gods, the work of 
F.triucut artists, were slill mode only In wood or fihty, like that of 
Jupiter in ths Capitol, and like the quadriga plwoi cm tbs top <t tlie 
torapls." 

The contempt felt liy the BomanB for every other occupation 
tfuin the military, and tho consequent contempt for art and 
nrtisto ijnported from conquered peoples, resulted in the fuel 
tlwt in tho time of tlie Creaara Kulptors and painters "were 
generally either slaves or freed men." Probably the only 
concern the priests had with sculpture wos when prescribing 
the modo in which this or that god should be represented. 



§ 713. Such records os have come down to ns from early 
Christian times illustrate the general law of evolution in the 
icspoct that they show how little the arts of design ware at 
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Si3t speriaHMd. It has been often remarked that in days 
comparatively modern, separation of the various kinds of 
mental activity was much less marked than it has since 
become : instance the fact that Leonardo da Vinci was man 
of science a9 well as artist ; instance the fact that Miclmcl 
Angelo was at once poet, architect, sculptor and painter. 
This union of functions seems to have been still more the 
rule in preceding ages. Evidence about the sculptor's art U 
mingled with evidence about kindred arts. Says Etndric- 
Larid — " The same masters were goldsmiths, architects, 
painters, sculptors, and sometimes poets, as well as being 
nblota or even bishops.” Of the Gallo-Franks wo learn from 
Challnmcl and Olliers that the chief industrial art was gold 
working, the great schools of which were certain mcnoeteries; 
that the great artists in it wore monks, and thoir products 
ecclesiastical plate, vestments, and decorations, funeral monu- 
ments. &c. In the last part of this statement we see the 
implication that the sculpturing of figures on monuments was 
a priestly occupation. This is also implied by the statement 
of Emoric-David that in the 10th century Hugues, monk of 
Monstier-en-Der, was painter and statuary, further proof 
that miscellaneous art-works were ranted on by the clerical 
class is given by Lacroix and Sert, who say that early in 
the 11 tli century a monk, named Odornm, exoeutod shrinra 
and crucifixes in gold and Eilver and precious atonra. In the 
middle of the 1 2th century another monk, Thecpliilus, was at 
once painter of manuscripts, glass-stain er, and enamelling 
goldsmith. 

Concerning these relationships in England during early 
days, I find no evidence. Tlie first relevant statements refer 
to times in which tlie plastic arts, which no doubt wore all 
along shared in by those lay-assisraat3 who did tlie rough 
work under clerical direction — such as chiselling out monu- 
ments in the rough according to order— had lapsed entirely 
into tlie hands of the* lay-assistunta Theta haring been in 
the preceding times nothing but skilful artisans, their work. 
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when it come to bo monopolized by them, wus for a long 
trine regarded as artisan-work. Hence the statement that — 
11 Previously to the reign of Chxitra I tbt Kclptar wrn hardly to 
have been eoModered an artjat" "Nicholas Stone wu the sculptor 
meet In rtfin. Ha was masWr- miaou to the king , M 
1 may add that in early days, monks— St Dunstan being an 
example— occupied themselves in executing tbo details of 
ecclesiastical building*-- Cbc foliations of window-3, screens, and 
the like. It is raid that when sculpturing the heads used for 
gargoyles, they sometimes amused themselves by caricaturing 
one another. 

$ 714 Recent stages in the development of sculpture ore 
not easy to trace But there seems to have occurred in 
modern times a process parallel to that which we saw 
occurred in Greece. During the first stages in the seculari- 
zation of his business the carver of marble carried with him 
the character previonaly established— bo was a superior 
nrtisui. Only in course of time, as his skill was employed 
for other than sacred purpose, did he become independent 
and begin to gain reputation aa an artist. And his position 
lias risen along with the devotion of his offorts more and 
more to subjects unconnected with religion. 

let it be observed, however, that even still sculpture 
retains in considerable measure its primitive character us on 
ancillary to ancestor-worship. A carved marble elfigy in a 
Christian church differs but little in meaning from a carvod 
wooden figure of a dead man placed on his grave in savage 
and semi-civilized societies. In either case the having on 
image made, and the subsequent conduct in presence of it, 
imply the aame prompting sentiment: there is always more 
or less of awe or respect. Moreover, sculpture continues to 
be largely employed for the expression of this sentiment, not 
in chunhe* only, but in houses The preservation of a bust 
by descendants commonly implies recognition of worth in 
the original, and is thus in n fault way an act of worth-ship. 
Hence only that kind of sculpture which i3 not devoted to 
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tho representation of deceased persons, either in public or 
private edifices, or in open places, can be considered as 
absolutely wcularizecL One who takas his subjects from 
ancient myth, or history, or from the life around, may be 
considered a? alone the sculptor who has lost all trace of the 
original priestly character. 

With recognition of the oompleted process of differentia tiou 
there is nothing here to join respecting the process of in- 
tegration. Sculptors have not yet become sufficiently 
numerous to form entirely independent unions. Such com- 
bination os has arisen among them we shall have to recognize 
in the next chapter, in association with the combinations of 
pointers. 




CHAITEE XI. 

TAlfflYB. 

$715. PicronuL representation in its rudest forms not only 
precede civilization but may be traced lack to prehistoric 
man. The delineations of nnimala by incised lines on bonea r 
discovered in tie Dordogne find elsewhere, prove this. And 
certain wall-paintings found in caves variously distributed, 
show, in extant savage races or ancestors of them, some 
ability to represent things by lines and colours. 

But if we pass over these stray facts, which lie out of rela- 
tion to tho development of pictorial ail during civilisation, 
and if we start with those beginnings of pictorial art which 
the tlncivilized tra n s m itted to the early civilized, wc see that 
sculpture and painting were coeval. For, excluding as not 
pictorial that painting of the body by which savages try to 
make themselves feared or admired, we rind painting tint 
employed in completing the image of the dead man to be 
placed on his grave — a painting of the carved image such os 
served to make it a rude simulacrum. This was the firat 
step in the evolution of painted figures of apotheosized chief* 
and kings — painted statues of heroes and gods. 

We shall the hotter appreciate this truth on remembering 
that the complete differentiation of sculpture from painting 
which now exists did no; exist among early peoples. In 
undent timeB all atatnea were coloured : tbe aim being to 
produce something as like as possible to tho being com- 
memorated. 



§ 716. Tho already named images of dead New Zealand 
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chief* tallooed in imitation of their original*, illustrate primi- 
tive attempt* to finish the representations of departed 
persons by surface-markings and colours; and the idols 
preserved in our museums— not painted only but with imi- 
tntioa ey« and teeth inserted — make clear this original union 
of the two arts. 

Of evidence that the priests painted as well as carved 
these effigies, little is furnished by travellers. Bourke writes 
of the Apaches:— ‘All charms, idols, talismans, medicine 
liata, and other sacred regalia should be made, or at least 
blessed, by the medicine-men." But while the agency of the 
primitive priest in idol-painting must remain but partially 
proved, we get clear proof of priestly agency in the produc- 
tion of oilier coloured representations of religious kinda 
Describing certain pictogruphe in sand, Mr. Cushing says : — 

11 When, daring my fin: sojourn with I ho 2uui, 1 found this art 
practice in rogue among the tribal print- magician* aid mem ben of 
cult Mdetiea, I named It dry or powder painting." The pictnroi 
prcdu*d "are supposed to be spiritually shadowed, so to aay, or 
breathed upon by the gods or god-animal* they represent, daring tin 
appealing incantations cc calls cl the rite*. . . . Further light is 
thrown on this praties of tbeZuti in making twi of three supperi- 
tirely vivified painting* by their kindred praties of printing not only 
felkfaee of atone, etc., and sxnetime* of larger idols, then of wasiiing 
the print otl let m a* above described, but alio of pombr pa in 
rtlUf; that is, of modeling efllgiw in mod, sometime* huge in else, of 
hero or animal goii, sacramental moontains, etc., powder painting 
them in ocarooc with the retft of the pictelka, and afterwords removing 
fhw pxint for zntdidnAl cxr further c»fl. 8 

But the clearest evidence is yielded by the Navajo Indians. 
Dr. Washington Matthews in a contribution on “The Moun- 
tain Chant, a Navajo ceremony," says— 

* Tli* men who do the greater part of the actual work of painting, 
under the guidance of the chanter, bare been initiated [four times], bn: 
need not be skilled modidno men or even oapirnnta to the cruft of the 
ahunan. . . . The pictures are drawn nwoniifig to an exact system. 
The ehoman is frequently non correxmg the workmen and making 
them erase and revise their work. In certain well defined isattaces 
the artist is allowed to indulge his individual fancy. This it the coae 
with the gaudy embroidered poodles which tbe gods carry at the waist 
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Within reasonable bound* the irtiat may gira hia god joat as hand- 
some a pouoh aa be wdtliei. Some part* of tho figures, on the other 
hand, are aeararei by (Alias sad spias, and not a line of the sural 
dttu'gn can bo varied."* 

Unquestionably then pictorial art in its first etagos was 
occupied with f acred subjects, and the priest, when not him- 
self the executant, was the director of tho executant* 

§ 717 . The remains and records of early historic peoples 
yield facts having like implications. 

As shown already, there existed in America curious transi- 
tions between worshiping tho actual dead man and worship- 
ing an effigy of him — caseB in which a figure was formed of 
portions of bis body joined with artificial portions The Nila 
Valley furnished other transitions. Concerning the Macro- 
brinn Ethiopians, Herodotus tells the strange story that— 

“ When they bare dried the body, either aa the Egyptians do, cr in 
some other way, they plaster it all orer with gypsum, and paint it, 
making it as much u possible resemble ml life ; they Ikon put round 
it a hollow column mtde of crystal." 

And to this plastered, pointed, and enclosed mummy they 
made offerings. The Egyptian usage diverged from this 

• Both Etna aurpriie ami great •atii/aetion w-reci-re to am by llim Iasi 
HnUn.« When retting fans er.de nee fnrenltsd by the Bgypc'nnj, I wo» 
ab:ot to lad ode a remembered •taUeoeat {though anablo to £to the audio, 
rity). that the* are unU-piintioge— I thlok is the tom ha of tlte kis-r— 
whine a superior it represented ai eccroecing tbe drawing! <d iiilordinstee. 
and wu iboat to engge*t th« 6 , judging from the intimate relatiaa hetman 
(he prieetkood and the puutlo arte, already 111 uu reted, till Itipsrio* wire 
probably a priret. And here I nddsnly oimr open a rexifyir* fail iiipplied 
by a *111 earlier lUgo of culture : the priest it the director of pictorial repru- 
•eucatno* when be ie net the neeatrat. Asothor ImporUnl eeridcution i» 
lidded, by there realenres. Tbe e*aootiel parte cf the rep rre* station ore 
ucrfd la mol ter. anil rigidly filed In m tuner : but in eeitnin no n -res mti al, 
deoewtiv* puto tho working *rU*t <• allowwl play for hi. ImagtnattMl. 11, i. 
lenda to confirm Ibo otoelaion already drewn rrepoMing Grwk art. For 
while in a Greek temple the mode of representing tbe god w«e ic fixed that 
r-oige w» •etrilc!', the art lit m» avowed »>me aeopo in deeigning and 
executing tbe peripheral pent* of the atraeture, He oouM .nrriit liit 
I in t gin at em and .kill on the Kulptured fijnrta of the pediment and metopes , 
toi here hit arttftir genres dsre&oped. 
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simply in tie caaiiigof tbo mummy and in the painting : the 
one being opaque and tbo other consequently external* For 
tbo carved and painted representation of a, human figure 
on the outer mummy-case was doubtless a convenrionally- 
eterootyped representation of tbo occupant And since, in 
all such cases, the ancestor-worship, now of private persons, 
now of major and minor potentates, waa a religion, painting 
as thus employed was a religious art. 

The leading subject* of Egyptian wall-pain tings are 
worshiping and killing : the last being, indeed, but a form 
of the first; eince pictures of victorious fight* are either 
glorifications of the oommemorated commanders or of the 
gods by whose aid tfacj conquered, or loth. In early socie- 
ties sacrifice of enemies is religious sacrifice, as shown 
among the Hebrews by the behaviour of Samuel to Agog. 
Hence tb6 painting in theee Egyptian frescoes is used for 
sacred purposes. 

That in Ancient Egypt **>0 priest was the primitive 
sculptor we have already seen ; end the aaweiution of paiul- 
ing with sculpture was eo close as to imply that Ire was also 
the primitive pointer — either immediately or by prosy. 
For, seeing that, as Brugach remark*, Egyptian art " is bound 
by fetters which the artist dared r.ot loosen for fear of 
dashing with traditional directions and ancient usage,” it 
result* that the priests, being depositaries of the traditions, 
guided tbo hands of these who made paintod representations 
when they did not themselves make them. But there is direct 
proof. Erman says : — “ Under the Old Empire the high priest 
of Memphis was regarded aa their chief, in fact he bore the 
title of ‘ chief leader of the artiste,’ and redly exercised ihli 
office.” In another passage describing the administration 
of the great temple of Amoa lie tolls us that the Theban 
god had Ida own painter* and his own sculptors ; both being 
under the oupervision of the second prophet. It may bo 
that, ns in the case of the Indians above named, theee working 
painters had passed through some religious initiation and 
were semi-priestly. 
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In connexion with this use of painting for stored purposes 
in Egypt, I may add evidence furnished by an e xist in g religion. 
Sava Tennant concerning the Buddhist* of Ceylon : — 

•‘Tan lobrai* of the Kolptor and painter w«r« combined in pro- 
ducing that# of Baddhn, which ore always coloured in imitation 

«f life, each lint of hi* rom exion and hair being in religion* con- 
formity with divine authority, and the ceremony of ‘ painting of the 
eyes,' i* always otaerved by the devout Bnddhhrt* u a solemn festival" 

It ia interesting to remark that in its mural representa- 
tions, Egypt ebon us transitions from sculpture to painting, 
nr, more strictly, from painted sculpture to pointing proper. 
In the most sculpturesque kind the pointed figures stood out 
from the general field and formed a bos- relief. In the in- 
termediate kind, rtlufcH-crvuz, the surfaces of the painted 
figures did not riBe above the genoral field, but their outlines 
woo incised and their surfaces rendered convex. And then, 
finally, the incising and rounding being omitted, they bcccme 
paintings* 

By tho Greek* also, pai n t ing was employed in m a kin g 
finished representations of the greater or smaller person- 
ages worshiped — now the statues in temples and now 
the figures on Veto used to commemorate deceased relatives, 
which, cut out in relief, were, we may fairly infer, coloured in 
common with other sculptured figures, just as were those on 
Etruscan sarcophagi. Of this inference there has recently 
been furnished a justification by the discovery of certain 
remains which, while they show the use of colour in ticso 
memorials, show also the transition from raised coloured 
figures to coloured figures not raised. Explorations carried 
on in Cyprus by Mr. Arthur Smith, of Lire British Museum, 
lurve oisdeeed — 

“a uric* of limeatec* tMl* or toebatCE**, on which is pointed the 
fijrare of tb* p&itoo camcimonitcd. The turfnee of the limestone ia 
l**f»u*d with a white ground., on which the fi^ms iu pointed in 
<nteon» and in a ttumtr which strongly r^aiU th* (rsrooc* of Ponpsti." 
The pointing being here used in aid of onoescor- worship, is 
in that sense, religious. Very little evidence seems fortii- 
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coming Mccecnicg other parly u as of painting among the 
Greeks We read that before tbo Persian war, the applica- 
tion of painting " was almost limited to the decoration of 
sacred edifices, and a few other religious purposes, as colour- 
ing or imitating bas-reliefs, and in representations of religious 
rims on vaaaa or otherwise." In harmony with this state- 
ment is the following from Winckelmann 
° The iwuon of the t*«fr growth of painting lift* jowly tn the art 
itaslf, cod portly in He me and application. Sculpture promoted the 
wcethip of the gods, and vu in it* torn promoted by it. But painting 
had no rack adranuigo. It was, indeed, oOMfcratad to tha go da and 
temples i and sons* few of the latter, aa that of Jnno at Samoa, were 
linnootb**, or picture galleries ; at Born*, ltkowi«. painting* by tlio 
host outen were hung up in tho teoiplo of Poaoe, that is, hi the upper 
rooms or nrehe*. But painting" do not appear to hare been, among 
tli* Greeks, an object of holy, undoubdng reverence and adoration.'' 
Tliis relatively alow development of painting was due to its 
original subordination te sculpture. Independent develop- 
ment of it had snipe only when by such steps as those above 
indicated it became separate ; and, employed at firet in 
temple-decoration, it gained this scope as sculpture did, in the 
ancillary nnd lees sacred part* 

Partly because the Greek nature, and the relatively inco- 
herent structure of the Greek nation, prevented the growth 
of on ecclesiastical hierarchy, with tho normal development® 
arising from it, and partly — perhaps chiefly — because Greek 
civilization was in eo large a measure influenced by the earlier 
civilizations adjacent to it, tho further oouree of evolution 
in the art and practice of painting is broken. We con only 
say that the secularization hecame marked in the later stages 
of Grecian life. Though before tho time of Zeuxis various 
painters lml occupied themselves with such semi-secular 
subjects as battles and with other subjects completely secular, 
yet, generally executed os these were for the ancillary parte 
of temples, and being tinctured by that tentirneat implied in 
tlio representation of great deeds echieTed by ancestors, they 
still preserved traces of religious origin. This is, indeed, 
implied by the remark which Mr. Poyater quotes from 
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Lucian, that Zeuxis cared not "to repeat the representa- 
tions of gods, herces, and battles, which were already hack- 
neyed and familiar." 

§ 718. The first stages in the history of painting, and of 
these who practised it, after the rise of Christianity, arc con- 
fused by tho influences of the pagan art at that time existing. 
It was only after this earliest Italian art, religions like other 
early art in nearly all it* subjects, had been practically 
extinguished by barbarian invaders, that characteristic 
Christian art was initiated by introduction of the methods 
and usages which had been preserved and developed in Con- 
stantinople; and the art thus recommenced, entirely devoted 
to sacred purposes, was entirely priestly in its executants. 
" From the monasteries of Constantinople, Thcssalonico, and 
Mount Athos," says Mr. Poyntor, “ Greek artisto and tenchere 
passed into all the provinces of Southern Europe ; " and there- 
after. for a long period, the formal Byzantine style prevailed 
everywhere. 

Of the scanty facta illustrating the subsequent relations 
between priest and painter in early Christian Europe, one is 
furnished by the 9th oentury. 

Bcaorut, tho first Christian king of tho Bulgari a n s, eolieitsd the 
emperor Michael « for tho serrices of a pointer competent to decorate 
his palace,' ind the “ emperor despatched [the monk] Methodius to the 
Bulgarian Court* 

The continuance of Shis connexion is shown by the following 
passage from Eostlako's History : — 

"In the practice of the orta of design, aa in the few r eh nod ponulU 
which were cultivated or allowed during the darker sgci, the monks 
were long independent of secular ewirtance. Not only the pictures, 
bat the stained glass, the gold and silver cholicM, tbe reliqoariw, all 
that belonged to the decoration and service of th* church, were 
designod. and sometinsra entirely executed by them ; and it ns not 
till the thirteenth and fourteenth caatariss, when the knowledge of the 
monastery began to be shared by the world at large, that pointing in 
some dogrne emerged from this fostering though rigid tuition.’ 

Along with the practice of painting went knowledge of tho 
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ancillary art, the preparation of colours. In a later paeaage 
Eaatlako nya : — 

“ Cennlnl, *p<t»ldr.g of the mod* of preparing » otxUb colour, uy* 
tfcat th« receipt could easily bo obtained, ‘especially from the friara’ 1 ' 
In another passage there is implied an early step in secu- 
larisation. 

“ GJauii anH other material*) «hen net furnished by monks who 
retained the iisokn*. habit* of the . cloister, were provide by the 
■po theory.* 

An ri further steps in the divergence of lay ptiatere from 
clerical painters are implied by the statement of laborde, 
quoted by Levaasear, to the effect that the illuminators of the 
13th century had for the most part been monies, but that 
in the-14th and 15th laymen competed with them. Various 
painters in miniature and oil are mentioned. Painters con- 
tinued to be illuminators as well ; they also painted portraita 
and treated some sacred subject*. 

Throughout eariy Christian art, devoted exclusively to 
sacred subject*, there waa rigid adherence to authorized 
modes of representation, as in ancient pagan art — Egyptian 
or Greek. Over ecclesiastical paintingB this control con- 
tinued into the lost century ; as in Spain, where, under the 
title of lector Chritiianus, there was promulgated a sacro- 
pictorial law prescribing the composition of picture* in detail. 
Nay. such regulation coutinuee attIL M. Didron, who visited 
the churches and monasteries of Greece in 1839, says : — 

“ Ni le tempi nl U lien oe foot Hen A 1'ort greo ; an XVIII* aiicle, 
le peintre m©rfc<t* oontiano el caique le pelntre «6nitten du X*, le 
p* intro atlionite da V* on dn VI*. Le oxAnrue dee pertonnagBO at 
partout »t en tint temps le mfanc, wm-eealtnnent pour U fern*, maW 
pour In eouleur, mtua pout le denrin, male jcoquc pour le neenbre et 
1’dpaiaKiir da pbs . . . On ne laarait po.-jter plus loin I'oxfcctitado 
trnditlaunelle, fadmgt du p<io*s." 

And Sir Emerson Tennent, A ptopcn of the parallelism be- 
tween the rigid code conformed to by the monkish artiste of 
the East and the code, squally rigid, conformed to by tbo 
Buddhists of Ceylon, quotes an illustrative incident concern- 
ing these priest-painters of Mount Atbcs, who manufacture 
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pictures to pattern with "almost the rapidity of machinery." 
M. Didron wished to liave * copy of the code of instructions 
“ drawn up under ecclesiastical authority but " the artist, 
when solicited by 21. Didron to sell ‘ cette biblc de son ail,’ 
naively refused, oa the simple ground that . . . 'enperdantsou 
Guide, & pendait eon art ; 0 pcrdait sea youx ec sas mains.’ " 

§ 710. Concerning later stages in the rise of the lay 
painter, it must suffice to say that from the time of Cinmbue, 
who begin to depart from the rigidly formal style of the 
priestly Dyantine artists, the lay element predominated. 
Amid a number of apparently non-clerical painters, only a 
few clerics are named ; as Don Lorenzo, Fra Giovanni, Fra 
Filippo Lippi, Fra Bartolommeo. But meanwhile it is to bo 
observed that th«e secular painters, probably at first like the 
secular sculptors, assistants to the priests in their work, were 
Kc.upiod mainly and often exclusively with sacred subjects. 

Along with this differentiation of the lay painter from the 
clerical painter there began a differentiation of lay painters 
from one another; and the facts show us a gradual beginning 
where imagination would lure suggested only an abrupt 
beginning. As I learn from an academician, the first form 
of portrait (omitting sorno painted under a surviving classic 
influence, in thoso earliest day9 before art was extinguished 
l>y the barltariana) wo3 tliat of the donor of a sacred picture 
to a church or oilier ecclesiastical edifice, who was allowed t/i 
have himself represented in a comer of tlio picture on his 
knees with hands joined in supplication. 

Something similar happened with another form of ait. 
landscapes muds their first apprnrnnoe os small aud roodmt 
lock-grounds to representations of sacred personages and in- 
cidents— backgrounds tho composition of which displays an 
artificiality congruous with tliat of the figure-composition. 
In conise of time this background assumed a greater impor- 
tance, but still it long remained quite nuborelinata After it 
had ceased to be a more accompaniment, landscape-j>iinting 
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in ita secularized form was but partially emancipated from 
figure-painting. When it grew into a rcoognizcd brunch of 
art, the title " Landscape with figures,'' was still generally 
applicable ; and down to our own day it baa been thought 
needful to put in some living creature*. Only of late bog 
landscape pure and simple, absolutely divorced from human 
life, become common. 

Of course various classes and sub-classea of artists, broadly 
if not definitely marked off, are implied by these ond other 
specialized lands of paintings: some determined by the 
natures of the subjocta treated and others by the natures of 
the materials used. 

§ 720. For form’s sako it is requisite to Bay that here as 
always those units of a society who make themselves distinct 
by performing functions of a certain kind, presently, along 
with separation from the rest, begin to unite with one 
another. The specialized individuals form a specialized ag- 
gregate. 

When in the Middle Ages the artists employed as assist- 
ants to priests for ecclesiastical decoration became a class, they 
grew into so me tiling like guilds. Lerasscur, quoting Labordo, 
6ayB they ware hardly distinguished from artizans: like them 
they formed corporations under the name of paintres, taiUeurt 
d'yzMvj a el wtmera In Italy during the 14th century 
a Brotherhood of Pointers arose, winch, taking for its patron 
St. Luke the Evangelist, had for its purpoeo, partly mutual 
instruction and partly mutual assistance and protection. 

That in modern times the tendency to integration has teen 
illustrated all know. It needs only further to remark that 
tho growth of the chief art-corporations lias been followed by 
the growth of minor art-corporations, some of them special- 
ized by the kinds of art practised ; and also that embodiment 
of the profession is now aided by art-periodicals, and especi- 
ally by ono. The Artist, devoted to pro?e«ional culture and 
interests. 




CHAPTER XIL 

EVOLUTION OS’ TUB raOPRMIOXS. 

§ 721. The saying that wo cannot put old heads on young 
shoulders, figuratively expresses, among other truths, the 
truth that the beliefs which in youth result from small in- 
formation joined with undisciplined thought and feeling, 
cannot, uutil after long years, be replaced by tbo beliefs 
which wider knowledge and better balanced mental power* 
produce. And while it is usually impracticable to onto-dato 
the results of mental development sad culture, it is also 
usually impracticable to arouse, during early stages, any 
such distrust of convictions then formed, as should be caused 
by the perception that there is much more to to learnt. 

This general remark, trite in substance though it is, I am 
prompted to make <4 propot of the profound change which 
study of many peoples in m any places and times, causes in 
those ideas of social organisation which are current— ideas 
entertained not only by the young bet also by the majority 
of the old, who, relatively to the subject-matter to be in- 
vestigated, are also young. For patient inquiry and calm 
thought make it manifest that sundry institutions regarded 
with strong prejudices have been essential institutions ; and 
that the development of society lraa everywhere been de- 
termined by agencies — especially political and ecclesiastical 
—of diameters condemned by the higher sen tim ents and 
incongruous with an advanced social ideal. 

One in whom aversion to autocratic rule is strong, docs not 
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willingly recognise the truth that without autocraUo rulo 
the evduticn of society could not hovo commeuocd ; and ono 
to whom the thought of priestly control ie repugnant, cannot, 
without difficulty, bring himself to see that during early 
stages priestly control wu necessary. But contemplation of 
tLe evidence, while proving these general facts, also mnkee 
it manifest that in the nature of things groupc of men out of 
which organised societies germinate, must in passing from 
tlio homogeneous to the heterogeneous, have first assumed 
the form in which oua individual predominate— a nucleus 
of the group serving as a 6entre of initiation for all subse- 
quent stops in development Though, as fast aa eccietv 
advances, and especially as fast as the militant type yields 
place to the industrial type, a centralized and ccerdvo con- 
trol, political and ecclesiastical, becomes less needful, and 
plays a oontinually decreasing part in social evolution ; yet 
the ovidencc compels us to admit that at first it was indis- 
pensable. 

This generalization, which we saw variously illustrated by 
political institution* and ecclesiastical institutions, we now 
bob again illustrated by professional institutions. As tho 
foregoing chapters have shown, all the professions originate 
by differentiation from the agency which, beginning as politi- 
cal, becomes, with the apotheosis of the dead rider, politico- 
ecclesiastical, and thereafter develops the professions chiefly 
from its occlcsinalieal clement Egypt which, by its recon I a 
and remains, exhibits so well the early phases of social pro- 
gress, shows us how at first various governmental functions, 
including tho profcwional, were mingled in the king and in 
the duster of torau who surrounded the king. Says Tiele 
“ A couflkt hdlwem the authority of priest usd king was luudly 
|»iaiUo in ouiiav tlune, for theu tho king* themselves, tacir sons, ami 
llirir principal cdlwr* of nUte »»re tbe diief priest*, and tlso prifdtly 
(Urn: tun ware not dlncvcicd from nor hold to ho inosnsatcut with 
otlm anil dvil functions.* 

And again— 

"The piMatly offiwe »ei« otato functiora , . . which did not dUvr 
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nt all in kind £rom that of commander of the troo]*, governor of a 
(Uatrict, archileot, and ohambeiUin. In fact, both kinds of office were, 
for the most pari, filial by the tame persona* 

And since, as Brugach tells us, "Pharaoh's architects (tbo 
Mur-ket) . . . were often of the number of the king's sons 
and grandsons, 1 ’ W6 see that in the governing group the 
political, ecclesiastical, and professions! functions were 
united. 



} 722. No group of institutions illustrate* with greater 
clfflniKS the process of social evolution ; and nono shows 
more undeniably how social evolution conform to the law oi 
evolution at large. The germs out of which the professional 
agencies arise, forming at first a part of the regulative agency, 
differentiate from it at the wn» time that thoy differentiate 
from one another ; and, while severally being rendered more 
multiform by the rise of subdivisions, severally become more 
ojhereot within themselves and more definitely marked cfT. 
The process parallels completely that by which the parts of 
an individual organism pass from their initial state of sim- 
plicity to their ultimate state of complexity. 

Originally one who was believed by himself and others to 
liave power over demon*- the mystery-man or modicine-mnu 
— using coercive methods to expel disease-producing spirito, 
stood in the place of doctor; and when his appliances, at 
first supposed to act supematurally, came to be understood 
as acting naturally, his office OTcntually lost its priestly 
character altogether : the resulting physician claa3, originally 
uniform, eventually dividing into distinguishable sub-classes 
while acquiring a definite embodiment 
lees early, because implying more developed groups, arose 
three who as exhibitors of joy, now in the presence of the living 
ruler and now in the supposed presence of the deceased ruler, 
were at Brat simultaneously singers and danoers, and, becom- 
ing specialized from the people at largo, presently became dis- 
tinct from one another : whence, in course of time, two groups 
of professionals, whose official laudations, political or religious. 
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extended in their range and multiplied in their kinds. And 
then by like etepe were separated from one another vocal and 
instrumental musicians, and ercafcully composers ; witliiu 
which classes also there arcco subdivisions. 

Ovations, now to the living king and now to the dead 
king, while taking saltatory and musical forms, took also 
verbal forms, originally spontaneous and irregular, bub 
presently studied and measured : whence, Sret> the unrhyth- 
mical speech of tire orator, which under higher emotional 
excitement grew into the rhythmical speech of the priest- 
poet, chanting verses— verges that finally became established 
hymns of praise. Meanwhile from accompanying rude imi- 
tations of the hero's aofia, performed now by one and now by 
sever*], grew dramatic representations, which, little by little 
elaborated, fell under the regulation of a chief actor, who 
prefigured the playwright And out of these germs, all per- 
taining to worship, came eventually the various professions 
of jxjcts, actors, dramatists, and the subdivisions of these. 

Tbe great deed3 of the herc-god, recital, chanted or bung, 
and mimetically rendered, naturally came to be supple- 
mented by details, so growing into account* of his life; end 
thus the priest-poet gave origin to the biographer, who«* 
narratives, being extended to less sacred pereonagea, TttX'itmo 
secularised. Storlea of tie apotheosized chief or king, joined 
with stories o! his companions and amplified by narrative.* 
of accompanying transactions, formed the first histories. 
And from these accounts of the doings of particular men and 
groups of meu, partly true but passing by exaggeration into 
the mythical, came tl>c wholly mythical, or fiction ; which 
then and always preraved the bicgraphico-historical character. 
Add to which that out of the criticisms and reflections scat- 
tered through this personal literature an impersonal literature 
slowly emerged : the whole group of these products having 
as tlicir deepest root the eulogies of the priest-poet 

Prompted as were the medicine-racu of savoge3 and the 
priests of early civilized peoples to increase their influence. 
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they wore ever stimulated to acquire knowledge of natural 
actions and tho properties of things ; and, being in alleged 
communication with supernatural beings, they were supposed 
to acquire such knowledge from them. Hence, by implica- 
tion, the priest became the primitive man of science'; and, led 
by hia special experiences to speculate about the causes of 
things, thus entered the sphere of philosophy: both hia science 
and his philosophy being pursued in the service of his 
religion. 

Not only his higher culture bnt his alleged intercourse with 
the gods, whose mouthpiece ho was, made him the authority 
in cases of dispute ; and being also, as historian, the authority 
concerning past transactions and traditional usages, or laws, he 
acquired in both rapacities the character of judge. Moreover, 
when the growth of legal ail ministration brought the advo- 
cate, he, though usually of lay origin, vaa sometimes clerical. 

Distinguished in early stages os the learned man of tho 
tribe or society, and especially distinguished as the possessor 
of that Iraowlodge which waa thought of moot value— know- 
ledge of unseen things — the price! of necessity became tho 
first teacher. Transmitting traditional statements concern- 
ing ghosts and gods, at first to neophytes of his class only but 
afterwards to tho cultured classes, ho presently, beyond in- 
struction in supernatural thingB, gave instruction in natural 
things J and having boon tbo first secular teacher lias retained 
a largo share in secular teaching even down to our own days. 

As making a sacrifice was the original priestly act, and 
as tbo building of an altar for tho sacrifice waa by implica- 
tion a priestly act, it results that tlw making of a shelter 
over the altar, which in its developed form became the 
templo, waa also a priestly act When tho priest, ceasing to 
be himself the executant, directed the artificers, lie continued 
to be the designer ; and when ho ceased to bo the actual 
designer, the master-builder or architect thereafter continued 
to fulfil liia general directions. And then tho temple and tho 
palace in sundry early societies, being at once the residence 
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of the apothcos:«d ruler and the living ruler (even now a 
palace uA inll y contains a email temple) and being the first 
kind* of developed architecture, eventually gave origin to 
secular architecture 

A rude carved or modelled image of a man placed on Ilia 
grave, gave origin to the icolptured representation of a god 
inclosed in his temple. A product of priestly skill at the 
outset, it continued in some cases to bo such among early 
civilized people* ; and always thereafter, when executed by an 
artisan, conformed to priestly direction. Extending presently 
to the representation of other than divine and semi-divine 
personages, it eventually thus passed into its escularimxl 
form. 

So was it with painting. At first used to complete 
the carved representation of tbe revered or woriliipod 
personage, arid being otherwise in some tribes used by tho 
priest and his aids for exhibiting the tribal hero's deeds, it 
long remained subservient to religion, either for the colouring 
of statuee (as it does still in Roman Catholic images of saint;, 
!ic), or for the decoration of temples, or for the portraiture 
of deceased persons on sarcophagi and stela ; and when it 
gained independence it wo* long employed almost wholly for 
the rendering of sacred scenes : its eventual secularisation 
1 wing accompanied by its subdivision into a variety of kinds 
and of tho executant artist* into correlative group*. 

Thus the process of professional evolution betrays through- 
out the same traits. In stages like that describe! by Hue as 
still existing iraoug tho Tibetans, where " the Lima is not 
merely a priest ; lie i* the painter, poet sculptor, arcliitect, 
jihyaieian," there are joined in the same individual, or group 
of individual*, the potentialities out of which gradually arise 
the epacialircd groupe we know ns professions. While out 
of the one primitive class there come by progressive diverg- 
ences many classes, each of these classes itself undergoes 
a kindred change: there are formed in it subdivisions and 
even sub- subdivisions, which become gradually more marked; 
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80 that, throughout, the advance ia from an indefinite homo- 
geneity to a definite heterogeneity. 

§ 723. In presence of the fact that the immense majority 
of mankind adhere pertinaciously to the creeds, political and 
religious, in which they were brought np ; and in presence of 
the farther fact that on behalf of their creeds, however 
acquired, there arc Boon enlisted prejudices which practically 
shut out adverse evidence ; it is not to be expected that the 
foregoing illustrations, even joined with kindred illustrations 
previously given, wQI make them see that society is a growth 
and not a manufacture, and has its laws of ovolution. 

From prime ministers down to plough-boys there is either 
ignorance or disregard of the truth that nations acquire their 
vital structures by natural processes and not by artificial 
devices. If the belief is not that social arrangements have 
been divinely ordered thus or thus, then it is that they 
liave bean made thus or thus by kings, or if not by icings 
then by parliaments. That they liave come about by a mull 
accumulated changes not contemplated by rulers, is an 
open secret which only of late has been recognized by a 
few and is still unperceived by the many — educated as 
well as uneducated. Though the turning af the land into 
a food-producing surface, cleared, fenced, draiued, and covered 
with fanning appliances, has been achieved by men working 
for individual profit not by legislative direction— though 
villages, towns, cities, havo insensibly grown np under the 
desires of men to satisfy their wants— though by spontaneous 
cooperation of citizens have been formed canals, railways, 
telegraphs, and other means of communication and distribu- 
tion ; the natural forces which have done all this are ignored 
as of no account in political thinking. Our immense manu- 
facturing system with its multitudinous inventions, supply- 
ing both home and foreign consumers, and the immense 
mercantile marine by which its products are taken all 
over the globe and other products brought back, havo 
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naturally and not artificially originated. That transforma- 
tion by which, in thousands of years, men's occupations have 
been so specialized that each, aiding to satisfy some small 
division of his fellow citizen's needs, has his own needs 
satisfied by the work of hundreds of others, has taken place 
without design and unobserved. Knowledge developing into 
science, which has become so vast in mass that no one can grasp 
a titho of it and which now guides productive activities at 
large, has resulted from the workings of individuals prompted 
not by the ruling agency but by their own inclinations. So, 
too, lias bocu created the still raster mass distinguished as 
literature, yielding the gratifications filling so large a space in 
our lives. Nor ia ic otherwise with the literature of the hour. 
That ubiquitous journalism which provides satisfactions for 
men’s more urgent mental wants, has resulted from the activi- 
ties of ci tire U3 reveially pursuing private benefits. And sup- 
plementing these come the innumerable companies, associa- 
tions, unions, societies, clubs, subserving enterprise, philan- 
thropy, culture, art, amusement; as well as the multitudinous 
institutions annually receiving millions by endowments and 
subscriptions : all of them arising from tbs unforced coopera- 
tions of citizens. And yet so hypnotized are nearly all by 
fixedly contemplating the doings of ministers and parlia- 
ments, that they bavo no eyes for this marvellous organization 
which has been growing for thousands of years without 
governmental help — nay, indeed, in spite of governmental 
hindrances. For in agriculture, manufacture®, commerce, 
banking, journalism, immense injuries hare been done by 
laws— injuries afterwords healod by social force* which havo 
thereupon i»t up afresh tli® normal course* of growth. So 
unconscious are men of the life of the social organism that 
though the spontaneous actions of ita units, each socking 
livelihood, generate streams of food which touch at their 
doors every hour — though tho water for tho morning bath, 
the lights for their rooms, the 5ra3 in their gratca, the bus or 
tram which takes them to the City, the business they ccrry 
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on (wade possible by the distributing system they she re in), 
the evening “ Special 11 they glance at, the theatre or concert 
to which they presently go, and the cab homo, all remit from 
the unprompted workings of this organized humanity, Urey 
remain blind. Though by its vital activities capital is 
drafted to places where it ia moat wanted, supplies of com* 
moditire balanced in every locality and prices universally 
aborted— all without official supervision ; yet, bsing oblivious 
of the truth that these processes are socially originated -with- 
out design of any one, they cannot believe that society will 
be bettered by natural agencies. And hence when they ac*j 
an evil to bo cured or a good to be ocliieved, they ask for 
legal coercion as the only possible means. 

More than this is true. If, as every parliamentary debate 
and every political meeting shows, the demands for legisla- 
tion pay no attention to that beneficent ecciol develop- 
ment which haa done so much and may bo expected to 
increase in efficiency, still more do they ignore the laws of 
that development— etiil lees do they recognize a natural 
order in the changes by which society passes from i:s lower 
to its higher stages. Though, as we have men, the process of 
evolution exemplified in the genesis of the professions is simi- 
lar in character to the process exemplified ia the genesis of 
political and ecclesiastical institntiona and everywhere else ; 
and though the firet inquiry rationally to be made respecting 
any proposed measure should bo whether or not it falls within 
the linea of this evolution, and what must bo the affects of 
running counter to the normal course of things; yet not 
only ia no such question ever entertained, but one who raised 
it would be laughod down in any popular assemblage and 
smiled at as a dreamer in the House of Commons : tlie only 
course tbosgbt wise in either the cultured or the uncultured 
gathering being that of trying to estimate immediate benefits 
and evils. 

Nor will any argument or any accumulation of evidence 
suffice to change this attitude until there lias arisen a 
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different type of mind and a different quality of cultunx 
Tlie politician will Btill spend lii3 energies in rectifying some 
evils and making more— in forming, reforming, and again 
reforming — in jessing acts to amend acts that were before 
amended ; while social »:hemera will continue to think that 
rjvcy have only to cut up society and ro- arrange ic after their 
ideal pastern and its porta will join together again and work 
as intended I 
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CHAPTER L 



INTUODCCTOirY. 

§ 723 . Tins often-used illustration of rapid growth fur- 
nished by a rolling snowball, exemplifies what may be named 
compound accumulation. The snowball does not gnin in size 
by lifeo increments but by increments of larger and larger 
amounts. At every roll over, its augmented weight give® it 
additional power of licking up the snow ; and, further, at 
every roll over, the increase of its bulk increases the surface 
for the adhesion of more stiow. So that the increments 
stand in what may be roughly called triplicate ratio3. Iu 
ihe spread of a great fire we «c a kindred instance. Observe 
the stages : — A spark falling on drying linen, a slow smoulder- 
ing combustion, a small flame, a large flume from adjacent 
light fabrics that take fire, a volume of flame greatly aug- 
mented by the setting alight of furniture, a roaring flame 
fiom the burning framework of the partitions and the floor- 
joists. There results a conflagration of the bouse, then 
perhaps of adjacent houses, and then possibly of a whole 
quarter of the town : successive additions to the fire enabling 
it to spread not only by contact but by radiaut heat, which 
inflames objects at a distance. 

While serving to suggest the courea of bumnu progress, 
and more especially industrial progress, under one of its 
aspens, these instances serve but incompletely; for not only 
does industrial progress exhibit a compound acceleration 
resulting from increase of the operative forces, but it exhibits 
a further acceleration resulting from decrease of resistances. 
While the power of the evolving influences augments in a 
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duplicate ratio, the power of the Opposing influences dimin- 
ishes in a duplicate ratio : and hence the fact that at tho 
outset it took a thousand yean* to achieve a degree of im- 
provement which is now achieved in one year. 

At aids to teeth and hands, the primitive man had nothing 
beyond such natural products as lay around him — boulders, 
shells oollectol on the beach, bones, horns and teeth 
from tho animals he had killed or found dead, branches tom 
from trees by storms. Roughly speaking, sticks and stones 
were his tools, nnd the sticks were necessarily unshapen ; for 
he had nothing wherewith to out their ends or smooth their 
surface*. As alleged by General Pitt-Rivers, and shown by 
his oollertion, die stick was the parent of a group of imple- 
ments— diggers, clubs, epecra, boomerangs, throwing-aticko, 
shields, paddles; end only in cause of ages did tho un- 
imaginative savage produce tlicso derived forms. Little by 
little he discovered how a stick or club, accidentally diverg- 
ing in one or other direction from the average shape, served 
better fur a special purpose ; and he thereafter chose such 
sticks or clubs for such purposes : eventually falling into the 
habit of shaping fit pieces of wood into the fit forma 

Even this small advance was rendered possible only by the 
aid of rude tools, first for scraping and by and by for cutting ; 
and tho production of such tools took place almost insensibly 
daring long periods. How many thousands of years back 
tho Stone Age extends we do not know ; but the roughly 
chipped Hints found in geological deposits and in oaves con- 
taining remains of extinct- animals, imply great antiquity. 
Collisions of stones, now and then leaving edges fit for 
scraping with, and sometimes fit for cutting with, doubtless 
gave the first hints ; and out of the breaking of many flints 
to get good pieces, grew, in the hands of the more skilful, the 
art of splitting off flakes with sharp edges, sometimes leaving 
a large aharp-edged core, also useful as a rough tool. From 
these forms, slowly differentiating from one another like tho 
wooden implements, came definitely formed scrapsrs, notched 
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pieces for aiwa, leaf-shaped blades* ood wool wore apparent^ 
lanc*-li«iule. During the subsequent neolithic period the 
development of tools, beginning with some that were almost 
equally archaic, was oarriod. doubtless by a liigbcr type of 
man, to a higher siege. Hatchets with ground edges, and 
then others ground all over, were made ; and presently came 
implements through which holes were bored to facilitate 
attachment to handles. Inspection of one of tbs finished 
arrow-heads shows that a considerable stop luul been made— 
the use of tools to produce cools. This progress, having 
simultaneously given the ability to shape pieces of wood 
effectually, made possible suoh large cutting implements os 
odrea. It needs but to consider the acts required tor hollow- 
ing out a conoB from tho trunk of a tree, to see whac 
advances must have been made before even this simple 
appliance for traversing the water could be produced. 

From contemplation of such archeological evidence may 
be gained an idea of the immense difficulties wliich, through- 
out a vast period, impeded advance in the arte ; and even in 
these e a r'y stages we may see how much the progress woe 
aided by that which we shall 2 nd to be ita chief factor— the 
cooperation of appliance* 



§ 724. Dy what steps the hunting stage advanced into the 
pastoral stage we are not likely ever to know. Domestica- 
tion of herbivorous animals niuet have been a long process. 
Only when the numbers reared yielded their owner's a sub- 
sistence better than that obtained by catching wild creatures 
and gathering wild fruits, could there arise that form or 
social aggregation which has so widely prevailed in Asia, and 
which has been so influential in initiating the structures -and 
habits of meet civiliied societies. 

Beyond difficulties which tho pastoral typo encountered at 
the outset, difficulties ever continued to beset it To find 
fcod for herds was a problem daily presented afresh, and 
necessitating perpetual migrations. Droughts, entafling 
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losses of slock, doubtless often prompted abandonment of 
the pratoral life and return to the hunting life. Discourage- 
ments mast have frequently resulted from inability to find 
ftdoqnntc supplies of water for flocks aud herds. Tnceaaing 
care in shepherding was a heavy tax. Predaceous beasts, 
sometimes stealthily approaching by day and having always 
to be guarded against at night, caused serious losses 
notwithstanding constant labour. And beyond enemies of 
large kinds there were e m alj enemies to be contended with— 
the various parasites, internal and external, and the swarms 
of flies, from which at certain seasons it was needful to 
escape, as in our own times the Kalmucks escape with their 
cattle to the mountains. 

In addition to tbo brute enemies there were the human 
enemies Between men who took to a pastor's! life and the 
hunting tribes they had left, clironlo enmity must hnvo 
grown up, and inroads upon herds must have been frequent. 
Then there presently arose conflicts between the pastoral 
tribes theiaielves. The strife between the dependents of 
Abrolmm and these of Lot, growing out of rival claims to 
pasturage, illustrates this ovfl. Not only must there have 
been fights about feeding grounds but also about thefts of 
cattle ; a3 there are now among South African tribes, and as 
indeed there were among ourselves on the Scottish border not 
many generations ago 

Beyond general resistances to progress thus entailed, there 
have been in some cass3 special resistances akin to them. 
The adoption of a higher form of social lifo by one people 
engenders enmity in adjacent peoples wbo adhere to the old. 
The story of Cain and Abel, described ns “tiller of the 
ground ” and ” keeper of Bheep " (but who caunot be regarded 
as actual persons, since Adorn was not in n condition for sud- 
denly establishing his sons in arablo forming and stockkeep- 
ing), evidently refers to loaders of tribes between which there 
arose a feud, because men of the one turned to agricultural pur- 
poses lamb which men of the other claimed ths right to feed 
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Ihsir flocks over. This we can asareelv donbt after learning 
from the ancient books of the East that this cause initiated 
chronic wars. 

Evidently, then, the resistances to be encountered in the 
transition from the hunting life to higher form# of life were 
many and great, and doubtless causod innumerable failures 
Nature shows us that many seeds are produced that a few 
may germinate, and that of those which germinate only some 
survive to maturity. With types of society the like lia. 
Happened. We may aafely conclude that those type# out 
of which civilized societies came, established themselves only 
after countless abortive attempt#. 

§ 725. like other kinds of program, social progress is not 
linear but divergent and re-divergent. Each differentiated 
product gives origin to a new set of differentiated product'. 
While spreading over the Earth mankind have found environ- 
ments of various characters, and in each case the scoial life 
fallen into, partly determined by the social life previously 
led, has been partly determined by the influence# of the new 
environment ; k> that the multiplying group# have tended 
ever to acquire differences, now major and now minor : tliero 
iiive arisen genera and specie* of societies. 

Such low peoples ca the Fuegiana, Tasmanians, Australians, 
aud Anda m an Island cm, subsist exclusively on wild food, 
gathered or caught; and among the Fuegiiui# and the 
Eskimo, no other food can be procured. Else where, as m 
Australia, sustenance on tome animals and their products, is 
negatived by the absence of kinds fit for domestication. 
And these inferior varieties of hunters show ns no rudiments 
of agriculture. It is otherwise with the superior huntiug 
tribes of North America. While some live exclusively on 
game, roots, and fruits, others have partially paused from tin. 
hunting life into the agricultural lifo. The Dakotas in 
ucnernl are hunters only; but one division of them, the 
MdewaknatonwonB, began, nearly a century iluoe (apparently 
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in imitation nf tlie whites), to grow com, brans, and pumpkin* 
Tbe Mandnns, loo, did not live exclusively on wild food, but 
raised " ojm end some pumpkins and sqnnshea.” Above all 
the Iroquois, '.lie meet civilized in their political organization 
as iu their habits of life, had n considerably developed ogri- 
cnlWie, for which, judging by their traditions, they were not 
indeblod to Europeans. Morgan, describing a village en- 
closure, stye : — 

“ Around It <u Ih* village tieliU couoioting, oftantime*, of wvtnil 
hundred acm of cultivated lind. which »«* subdivided inio planting 
lots; those belonging to different families being bounded by uncul- 
tivated r.iigcs. 1 

He tells us in another place that:— 

“ Oan [rrniro] has ever b«a tin staple article of consumption among 
the Itojuoii Tiey cultivated this plant. Slut aim tbe l* an and too 
ejumti, b"f«» lb* formation of tbe Leognc.' 

South America supplies litre contrasts, Abipones and 
Patagonians maintain themselves on wild rood only ; but 
artificial products aroused by the Guiana tribes, the Brazilian 
tribes, and others : different degrees of progress being shown 
by tl« to- Of the Tapis we read 
“ Ho nati *• mode of culomting it [the •of] *M rode and sum icary j 
tiny cut down tlx tree*, let them lie Ull they weradijr enou-b to bum, 
.niid then planted the mandioo between the stompi* 

The like is mid of the Guiana Indians; while of tho 
Mundrueus it « said by Bates that— “They make very large 
!>’ nutations of montiioca, end sell tho surplus produce." So, 
too, Wallace writes concerning tbo TJnupea 
“They atv an agricultural people, baring a permanent abide, and 
cultivating niaudlocca, mgir-canc, sweet potatoes, curt, or yum, 
pupunha palm*, cocnm (a fruit like grape*), jiino-appUa, maize, uruofl. 
.* nrnotto, plantains and lail&aas, abioi, cuth««», ingda, peppers, 
tu'meco, aid plants fur dyes and cordage.* 

Thus, keeping of animals has not everywhere preceded 
agriculture. In tbe West considerable civilizations arose 
winch gave no sign of liaving had a pastoral origin. Ancient 
Mexicans nnd Central Americans carried on crop-raising 
without the aid of auimals of draught; nnd locking Isoises, 
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cottle, nod sheep so they did, there was no stock-forming to 
cooperate witJr stable fanning by furnishing manure as well 
aa traction. Of course a like industrial history is to bo 
rorognized among the South Sea Islanders. 

Here, however, we are concerned not *> much to note this 
independent origin of agriculture (which in the singes indi- 
ented is a kind of developed gardening) as to now the immense 
obstacles to cultivation in early atagns. Some idea of three 
may 1* formed from the description given by Mr. James 
Rodwuy, F.LS.of “ Man’s conflict with Koture" in South 
America, where clearings are sccu re-conquered by the 
invading vegetal life around. Speaking of an “ordinary 
squatter's clearing ” be says : — 

“Imaeiiauiy behind i« lh« forett, reaching oul its haiuii, u it 
v/rrt, to embrace the liule bnif-ckuiiup. Wliiphke utMaicois of 
atrambling viatii atrateh ever the fruit trtta and bring one after 
another under thei r canopy. . . . The =au at hut begin to are how 
the jungle is advancing, and look* on helptrealy. ... At Um tho 
boats k* surrounded and ihs o*ei**rs run over lbs thatch. Probably 
tbs uprights have already been atuciod by weed ants and threaten to 
give way. A now house mint be built, and this tan be does better on 
afrtah clearing ; *1 the pl a c e is abandoned, and Nataro again triumphs. 
A few mootlm later and the landing ii aboked, the hours fallen, and 
i be j angle impenetrable.* * 

Various hill-tribes in India yield illustrations of rude agri- 
culture and its difficulties. Concerning the Lepchas, who 
“rarely remain longer than three years in one place," wo read 
that the pr o ce ss of clearing oonsirt* “ in cutting down the 
smaller trees, lopping off the branches of the large onre, 
which are bum!, and scratching the soil with the ‘ban,’ after 
which, on the foiling of a abower of rain, the seed is thrown 
into tho ground" Of the Bodo and Obimiils it is said “ Tho 
characteristic work is the clearing of fresh land, which is 
done overy second year . . . Firing is the last effectual 
proccea" “ The Kookice,” soys BuU.-r, 'raise only one crop, 
and then relinquish tho land and cut down uew forest# of 
bamboo for the cultivation of the succeeding year." Con- 
cerning men of another tribe. Musters writes: — 
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“ After ll»* baa mltivnud a piece erf ground two jeira. anil 

often ono year only, bo findi it bd full of wood* ... that it ia not 
worth his while to tow it again, and be clew* froth jungle accordingly.' 

Ami Mason says of the Karens 

" Moot of the Karen tribes change their Saldt annnnily . . . They 
doir a few oor« of land, bam them over near the ckae of tho dry 
1.-ISOO, the aihee icrving u tnanuie ; and whim the fir.t shower* fall, 
iliey plant thdr paddy.’ 

How laborious is their husbandry is proved by photographs 
illustrative of Karon life, kindly Bent to me from Maultnnin, 
Burma, Ly Mr. Max Fcrrere. In them is shown the clearing 
of a pntch of forest, which, after one crop of rice, must be lelt 
fallow for 10 to 20 years ; there is the stage made on a steep 
bill-aide for threshing ; and there me the huts for watching : 
some of them of special construction to meet danger from 
tigers. Sinrilitrly among the Gondj. Notwitli 3 tanding that 
he has already made n fence round his clearing, " sometimes 
tbs owner of a dliya will watch at night on a platform in 
the middle of the neld and endeavour to eavo it from wild 
nnimnle.” 

When we remember ‘.lint snch rude agriculture as these 
liill-uibca cany on, is inndo possible by an implement for 
which they are indebted to mere advanced peoples— the axe 
—we may form some idea of the dm cat insurmountol lo 
obstacles which had to be overcome at tho outset, when there 
were no implements but pointed sticks and hces made of tho 
blado-bones of animals, aod when there was no knowledge of 
plant-culture. Indeed, it is surprising that agriculture ever 
urose at oil: the reward was so uncertain and the labour 
required so great And here is observable an instance of 
that increasing rspidity of progress referred to at the outset as 
arming from decrease of resistance. While rude cultivation 
was limited to little scattered spots amid vast tracts covered 
with forest, wild Nature continually overwhelmed the huaband- 
iiian'a artiScid Nature. But the antagonism of wild Nature 
became gradually less effective as fast as the cleared areas 
became larger and the undeared smaller. Even still, how- 
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ever. wwding while the croje am growing forms a consider- 
able dement in the coat of fanning; and clearing the 
ground and burning the weeds after harvest forma a further 
element of cost : to which add that large ports of crops are 
often destroyed by injurious insects. Thought or these facts 
will still more impress us with the immense natural opposi- 
tion to the cultivation of the soil in its early stages. 

§ 726. To that developed system now named agriculture, 
in which the rearing of animals and plants is carried on 
simultaneously in such manner that each aids the other, more 
obstacles still were at the outset oppose! The supporting 
of animals on wild pastures widely scattered was excluded 
when cultivation of the ground began. Only such habitats 
wore available as furnished grass or roots within a moderate 
area. A constant supply of water, too, became needful, since 
the daily driving of cattle and abeep to remote drinking 
places was impracticable. Further, it was needful that at 
no great distance tfiere should be wood for fuel, implements, 
and the building of habitations. If once the fit localities were 
comparatively few. There was requisite, to:, some progress 
in the arts. Before the advantages yielded by animals of 
draugLt could be mode available, a rude implement for turning 
up the soil had to bo invented ; nnd cutting tools of sncli 
kinds as admitted of considerable force being used lmd to be 
fashioned. No considerable area could ba properly cultivated 
until some appliance for diminishing the labour of carrying 
in crop: and carrying out manure, had teen devised : prob- 
ably at first a sledge. Then, too, the protection of - domestic 
animals from robbers, brute end human, required a fold ; 
where, also, manure could be collected. 

In our own time Africa furniabes sundry transitional forms. 
The Hottentots and Damaius are pastoral and nomadic only. 
The Bechuanaa " lead their herds to pasture, and construct 
enclosures for them f and,beaidea their gardens, “their fields 
are commonly fenced round.” Thompson says of them s — 
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Tlio C«fcnann« “ *ix *grlculiuri*W to a cernia extent; bat not 
xofliciaotl; ■> n» to derive from the nil ioor*i than a jirecarioca and 
insufficient idditlon to thoir eutcistenco as liaidameo and hunters.' 

Of tbe Kaffirs wc read that they secure a continuous a apply 
of green grass by burning the old grass ; that they dig with 
little spades of hand wood; that they have fences round 
villages and sometime* round cornfields ; aud that they havo 
subterranean granaries like the Iroquois. Tire Coast-negroes 
•' Lave neither plough nor beasta of burden to assist iu the 
operation* of the field:” their agriculture “consists in 
throwing the rice upon the ground, and slightly scratching it 
into the ear 111 with a kind of lioe;" and they "never mise 
two successive crops from the same plantation.” In Congo 
the land is manured only with the ashes obtained by burning 
the long reedy grass : they have no draught animals and 
therefore no ploughs. Agriculture among the Ashantis Lob 
not progressed beyond clearing nud burning followed by a 
rude breaking up aud scattering of seed. The Inland negroes, 
who cultivate many plants, are more advanced in their modes 
of operation, as well as in tho variety of their animals : 
camel, horse, ass, ox, pig, goat, shoep, turkeys, ducks, geese, 
and fowls. A people near the Gambia visited by Mungo 
I'ark "collect the dung of their cattle for the purpose of 
manuring their land." A raco of higher type, the b'ulahs, 
who have horse* as well as cattle, “ raise successive crops 
from the inme ground . . . they collect the weeds. &c. . . . 
and burn them ... hoe into tbe ground the ashes, after 
having mixed them with the dung of cattle.” Still more 
developed is agriculture among tho most powerful of tho 
African peoples, the Dabomana; who have cattle, sheep, 
goats, and poultry. “ Some, more industrious, dispose over 
their crofts the huge heaps of kitchcn-midden that have 
grown about their houses.” In some cases two crops are 
obtained from tbo same ground annually. And then tho 
Atyssiniars have made a further step. Harris says 

In Shea “the pleach is in use to tUo excitation of tlie A m ain hoc, 
and oonaiderxble industry is evinced in collecting and distributing 
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tS* wit m» for aitflcinl irrigation . . . Tiro crop* am crcrj 5 oar 
parncmu in.* (an la are nocd in ploughing, and muzzled oxen for 
trending oat tlie grain. "Forty-three epade* of gr»iu and Other 
useful product* ore already culti rated in Abywinw." 

This use of a, •oil-turning implement end this use of manure 
coming from animals, are stops in civilization of extreme im- 
portance ; chiefly Iwcause they make possible -a large popula- 
tion in a fixed habitat. Egyptian wall-paintings show that 
a plough, drawn by oxen, was early in uae. When escaping 
from their captivity the Hebrew* carried with them tbo 
agricultural knowledge gained ; and while seme of the tribes 
returned to their primitive shepherd-life, others, settling, 
fell into an advanced agricultural system and consequent 
development of city-life. The account of their doing* during 
the periods of tbo Judges and Kings, implies ploughing, 
manuring, sowing, reaping, binding in sheaves, treading out 
com, threshing, irrigation, terracing of hill sides; and at the 
same time the growth of vines, olives, aud various fruits. 
The like happened with the Aryan raree; Originally 
pastoral, they spread through Europe and, subjugating tbo 
indigenous races, fell into a mods of life in which there was 
a like union cf these two leading prooesnes— rearing herds 
and growing crops— with similar streets : a settled life and 
an urban civilisation. 

But though the highest results have been thus reached, we 
must remem her that, os shown by the ancient American 
peoples, great advances may be otherwise made. 



$ 727. The foregoing rude outline will servo its purpose 
if it yields a general impression of early industrial progress 
ns having been met by many and great obstacles, and as 
having increased its rate when it surmounted one after 
another of these : the power of dealing with Nature having 
step by step iocreased while the resistances offered by Nature 
have slop by step decreased. 

But nothing like a oompiete conception of the impedi- 
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roenta which it has taken many thousands of yarn to over- 
come, con to formed until wc have otwrved those arising 
from human nature itself. The original traita of this wore 
in various ways adverse to improvement. Chronic war 
wliich characterises hunting tribes (originally prompted by 
increase of numbers and consequent lack of food) hinders 
the settled industrial life. It does this by drafting off 
men from peaceful pursuits; by generating a contempt 
for all occupations but that of fighting and a pride iu 
robbing; and by entailing frequent destructions of settle- 
ments and losses of produce. Thus Barrow states that cl>e 
Kaffirs were sometimes compelled, on account of war, to 
suspend agricultural operations for several years. The 
primitive Greeks, v.bo took their arms with them to the 
fields, must have been much discouraged from farming by the 
raids which the tribes mode on one another. Of the legen- 
dary period Qrote writes — 

“The telcbritj- of Autolykc*, the maternal firandfatiicr of Odysuena, 
in the career of wbol«*alo robbery and perjury, and the wraith which 
it ena lilt'd hici to acquire, are demited [in the Homeric pom>] 
with the snraa unaffected admiration m the wisdom of Nestflr or 
the strength of Ajax . . . Abduction of cattle, and expedition* far un- 
provoked ravage at well ms foe reUlutloo, between rwi^Mnurinj tnbe% 
appear urdinnry phenomena. 0 

Clearly, while the predatory instincts are predominant, they 
stand in the way of thtae habits which initiate a higher 
Docial state. 

Tbo mental and bodily constitution fitted to a wild life, 
can be re-moulded to fit a eettlcd life only by slow steps. 
Desires which find satisfaction in the chose, in odventuros. 
in wondering, not dead even in ourselves, «ie so strong in the 
savage aq to make quietude intolerable; and the change 
which not only denies him activities appropriate to Ids 
powera and feelings, but forces on him monotonous labour, is 
both negatively and positively'repugnant. Sudden transi- 
tion from uncivilized to civilized life is, indeed, fatal ; as 
was shown when, by the Jesuits in Paraguay, the natives 
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were drilled Into regular industry. They became infertile, 
and the numbers of tlie colony diminished. 

Provident habits have to be acquired. The lowest types 
of men, revelling in abundanoe whan accident brings it to 
them, thereafter remain idle until hunger compel* activity. 
Though the higher hunting race* display this trait loss 
markedly, yet in them too there lacks that constant foresight, 
and subordination of the present to the future, which are 
required for tie- agricultural life. 

Once more, there ho* to bo profoundly modified that early 
typo of nature ever which custom is so tyrannical. The 
tribal practices, cruel though they, may be, are submitted 
to by the young savage at hia initiation without a murmur ; 
and the sacrcdnc® nttaching to usage* of this kind, attaches 
to usages in general. Even by tko lower civilised recce the 
methods sanctified by tradition are adhered to spite of proof 
that other methods are much better. The thought of im- 
provement, now so dominant with na, dees not exist at first; 
and when by some accident Letter ways are suggested they 
are obstinately opposed. 

In various ways, then, industrial progress, in common 
with progress at large, originally insen si ble in its rate, 
has become appreciable only in the course of ages, and only 
in modem times has become rapid. While the forces condu- 
cive to it have been continually increasing, resisting forces, 
both external and internal, have been continually decreasing ; 
until at length the speed baa become such that the improve- 
menia which science and enterprise have achieved during 
t.hi* century, are greeter in amount than those achieved 
Uming all past centuries put together. 




CHAPTER IL 

SPFCTAUZaTIOX OB’ FUNCTIONS AND DIVISION OF LVBOIR. 



§ 728. Tusse titles nre ia one sense equivalents ami in 
another sense not. As used most comprehensively, the expres- 
sion division cf lalour refers to nil parts of that aggregate 
of actions by which the life of a society is carried on— tho 
Governmental, the militant, the ecclesUstic.il, the professional, 
os well as the industrial. Rut though the exprewriou might 
fitly bo used as equivalent in meaning to specialization of 
functions, the common acceptation of the word labour— 
effort expended in production— has narrowed its application. 
It has cotno to mean only that specialization of functions which 
directly or indirectly concerns the fulfilment of material 
wants, ami the making of material aids to mental wants. 

The laet clause of thia definition covers numerous pro- 
cesses hoc connected in nuy way with sustenlotion, or the 
satisfaction of the lower desire*. The maker of a musical 
instrument, the compositor who helps to manufacture a book, 
the photo_T-*pher and tho seller nf chromo-lithograplis, the 
Dorian and tlic street flower-girl, are all of them engaged in 
proclueiug or distributing material things; but these things 
hare nothing to no with the maintenance of life. There are 
many tlorsc* whose labours minister to instruction and 
jeethetic gratification; and while the division of Inbour with 
which we are here concerned does not contemplate those 
who by their mental efforts yield the instruction and grati- 
fication, it contemplates among others those who subserve 
the instruction aud gratification by furnishing the need Tut 
appliances. 
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Another explanation must be added. Mental and bodily 
activities are mingled throughout all occupation!. When 
we have excluded the activities of tire political, religious, and 
administrative agencies as well as the activities o' the pro- 
fessions, which are all eaontially mental, there still remain 
among mental activities those by which the processes of pio- 
d action end distribution are regulated. The manufacturer 
with hi* superior employes, the merchant with hia heads of 
departments and their clerics, are men whose exertions, 
though cot commonly colled labour*, have to lie here Included ; 
since they are among tbo functions of the organization by 
which production, distribution, and exchange are carried on. 



§ 720. Wherever individuals join their actions for a corti- 
mon end that is not absolutely simple, some division of labor r 
spontanooudy arises. We see this even in such a tranaitory 
incident as a picnic. Immediately a spot for the repast has 
been decided on, some begin to unpack the hampers, others 
to oollect fern for sitting upon, and presently, while the ladies 
lay the doth and arrange the knives and forks, one of Lbo 
gentlemen fetches water from a spring and another takes down 
the wine to lie cooled in the neighbouring stream. Every 
ono feela that confusion would result if all did the some 
thing, and without direction they promptly undertake dif- 
ferent things. 

The necessity of dividing any total work info parts, ia, in- 
deed, illustrated in the actions of a single person. Suppose a 
derk fc set to wrap up, and address, many copies of n 
pamphlet. If, pursuing an unmethodic course, lie first cuts 
out one piece of wrapping paper, then lays down the knife, 
takes a jamplileS and folds it up, then seiree the paate-bruali 
and fasten* the wrapper, then puts back the brush and, look- 
ing at tbo uedress-beok, dips Ida pen and writes, it is dear 
that before he boa finished he will have wasted much time 
and energy in these change* of occupation and diangea of 
implements, tf he is buaincie-liko he will first cut all tl us 
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wrappers required, next he will address them all, then 
arranging a score or more one over another so as to expaeo 
the edge of each, he will wet with paste the whole number 
at once. In succession he will place each pamphlet so 
as to bring the 1 tidy-pasted edge of a wrapper into a fit 
position, and will turn the pamphlet over and fix it. Finally 
he will put on the stamps and tie up into parcels; From 
this individual division of labour to social division of labour 
the transition » obvious. For if, instead of being performed 
one after another by a single person, each of these processes 
is performed by a different person, we have a division of 
labour as ordinarily understood. 

Bnt beyond the immediate advantage gained when an 
individual divides his work iuto separate parts, or when a 
number of individuals divide the separate parts among them, 
there is, in this last case, a remote: advantage gained of great 
importance. When each of the cooperating individuals has 
hi3 powers devoted to one process, he acquires by practice 
such skill dial he executes his portion of the total work far 
more rapidly and effectually than it can be executed by one 
who undertakes all the portions. 

Carrying with ua these illustrations we are now prepared to 
study the division of lalour as naturally arising in a society. 
There are several determining factors which we will consider 
iu succesiioxi. 

§ 730. The natural selection of occupations lias for its 
primary cause certain original differences between individ- 
uals, partly physical, partly psychical. Let us for brevity's 
aike call tii is the physio-psychological cause. 

The most familiar and most marked example is tint which 
accompanies difference of sex. Certain apportionments of 
occupations, fit respectively for men and women, wo find all 
the world over, up from the earliest stages. Though by no 
meaus uniform, and presenting remarkable exceptions, yet 
they bare usually a common character, determined partly 
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by the relative capacities and incapacities of the saxes, and 
in rude societies determined partly by the ability of tho 
males to force on the fenalw the Iea3t desirable occupations. 
Without implying that savage meu are morally inferior to 
savage women (tiro last show just ns much cruelty as the 
tlret where opportunity allows) it is clear tliat among people 
who are selfish in extremo degrees the stronger will ill-treat 
the weaker; and that besides other forms of ill-treatment 
will be that of imposing on them all the disagreeable tasks 
they are able to perform. As typical of the division of 
labour among the lowest races, may be taken that among 
tbo Fuegiana. While the men fight, hunt, and procure the 
larger kinds of food, — 

" Ike women nurwi their children, kltrnd tbo fin, . . . mak« huk»t* 
and w*tnr-bucketa, racing lines led ncckJjoee, go out to catch ns 11 
flrfi in their eeewe, gather ahlll-fisb, dive for aes-eggw, take care of 
tha cajioea, upon wdlusry ccctiiona ptddla their urn about wbilo 
they sit Id Is." 

And a similar general contrast holds among the Andaman 
Islanders, Tasmajuans, Australians. 

Hunting tribes of higher typee allow us kindred nppor 
tionments of wore: instance the Dakotas, Cliippewnyans. 
Conunobes, Chippewas. While the men fight, hunt, fish, 
and undertake such occasional labour as requires strength 
and skill — building houses and making «noe3 — to the women 
is deputed all drudgery not beyond their strength ; and 
where, as among the Iroquois, a life partly agricultural ia 
led, women do all tbo farm-work. One striking contrast, 
dependent on the modes of life, must be re-named. As 
pointed out in § 326, where, as among Chinooks, the occupa- 
tion! ore such that sustentotion is equally within the powers 
of both sores, women have a quite different tlaiiu, and are 
treated with due consideration. 

The uncivilized peoples of South America present facta of 
a generally similar kind, made slightly different only by the 
greater extent to which an agricultural life has been adopted. 
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Of Brazilian and Guiana tribes, Caribs, Uaup&, we read that 
the men when not at war, or catching animals, take for 
their labour only the clearing of the ground from trees, St a, 
leaving women to do tho cultivation. A like general relation 
ia found among African peoples. The males o' Hottentots 
and Danuras, in addition to hunting and lighting; tend tho 
cattle, but depute everything else to the females : evon the 
building of huts. It is much tho oamo with the Bechuanaa 
and Kaffirs. On passing to the northern negro societies— 
—the East Africans, Congo people. Coast negroes. Inland 
negroes— who have become in large measure agricultural, wo 
find n greater share of labour taken by the men. They build, 
join in plantation work, doing the heavier part ; aud, having 
developed various special trades— carpenter, smith, leather- 
worker, weaver— am many of tliem devoted to these, lu 
Ashanti and Dahomey, this assumption by men of special 
businesses nnd entailed labours is still more marked. The 
yulahs, who are of a higher type, and in XvliOM lives hunting 
occupies but a small space, show ua a much nearer approach 
to tho civilised division of labour between the sexes. Women's 
work in addition to domtslio duties includes little else thou 
trading, while men attend to wttle and fanning. Among tho 
Abyssinian# the state of tilings £3 somewhat similar. 

Anomalies here and there occur which were exemplified 
in § 326, hut pnssing over these aberrant customs, we have 
to notice only one further general fact which, though before 
named nnd exemplified, 1 recall because it ia specially in- 
structive 

Peoples unallied in race and living in regions remote from 
one nnother, show us that where exceptional oourlitions have 
mado possible a perfectly peaceful life, ami where the men 
are no longer occupied in war and tlm choee, the division of 
labour between the sexes becomes humane in ita character : 
the men do the heavy, outdoor work, and the women the light, 
indoor work. When treating of Domestic Institutions this 
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contrast wm indicated (J§ 327-9\ In fclm Uodo and 
Dliioiiia tribes, whilo the inon clear too fields, till tlw 
ground, make the lioutos — 

u Tb« womon, aiildi by the girls, ere folly employed within doom in 
■pinning, weaving and dydug the clothing of the family. In brewing, 
and in cooking." 

Similarly of another hill-tribe, the peaceful Santols, wo rend — 

“The nude children plough, herd the rattle, reap the hornet, balkl 
ud repair the family houMB, moke the carte and ploughs j distil the 
spirit P4ch(il freon rioc, snd perform ell outdoor work ; whibt the 
female chndren husk the jnnerd and rue; ciprese oil from the mustard 
seed, oook the houtekald food, »U«>d the rau-icU when near one, look 
aft** tli* poaltij, pige, crate, ai>d plgaas ; and when tl»e parent* are 
Old And incjiQ tM chiltlrca ucomuc their wpporL 1 
Of the Todas, too, equally unwarliko, the same is said by 
SIiokl TLe wives “ are left at home to perform what Euro- 
pean wives consider their legitimate share of duty, and do 
not even step out of doors to fetch water or wood* So is 
St too with a remote people, the Peebles of North America, 
who n wall out black barbarism * by the structure of 
their compound village-dwellings and who lead purely 
agricultural lives. Says Morgan:— “It w now the rule 
among the Village-Indians for the men to amnmo the heavy 
work, which was doubtleea the oue uhen Uib pueblo was 
constructed/' 

These striking ©on treats exhibited by the uncivilized, re- 
mind us that kindred contrasts exist among the civilized. 
Where, as in Germany and France, the militant organization 
in highly developed, the outdoor labour which falls upon 
women is heavy and constant, while in England and America, 
less militant in their types of organization, it is small in 
amount and light in kind* 

Manifestly these contrasts arise inevitably. While tlio 
energies of men are main ly directed to killing enemies and 
game, labours of other kinds must mainly devolve on womon ; 
and, conversely, where men are not thus drafted off for fight- 
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ing and hunting, pressure of population by and by force 
them to become producers and aswme the heavier work. 

§ "31. Psycho-physical differences other than those of sex 
have, especially in curly and in late times, appreciable effects 
in apportioning functions. 

Even of the Fuegians, low as thoy ore, Fitzroy tells us : — 

“It m rather ou'irai that usually *«h of thaw natirra It train td to 
a particular pursuit: thus, ooo beeouMa an adept with the tp»r; 
another with the sling i another with a bow and arrow* ; but thia «x- 
ceileste in ons lias doss not hinder their attaining a oonaidctuble pro- 
ficiency in all the otfcera." 

So, too, of the Hudson's Bay Indians wo read " Many per- 
sons have not the skill needed to construct a canoe, and they 
employ three who have had experience and are known to 
build on excellent boat” And similarly of tho adjacent 
Eskimo, the 3ame writer says " some women excel in boot- 
making. and at some seasons do nothing but make boats, 
while the others in return prepare the ocher garments." Of the 
Malagasy Elli3 writes tliat, while all remained in a measure 
agricultural and pastoral, yet numbers devoted themselves 
" to one particular ampioynient, in which they excelled.” 

That among the fully-civilized there are in like manner 
specializations of function caused by natural aptitudes, 
needs no showing: professions and cmfta are often thus 
determined. During intermediate stages, in which men’s 
occupations are regulated by coatee and gilds, individuals 
are restrained from following their natural bents. Never- 
theless tho special businesses carried on by organized group®, 
generation after generation, probably began with ancestors 
having special aptitude®; and in some measure by inherit- 
ance, but in greater measure by culture, there was established 
some psycho-physical adaptation. Concerning the Hindus, 
Dutt furnishes an illustrative fact: — “The Aryan Yaisyas 
followed different trades aud professions in Ancient India, 
without forming separate caates; they were scribes and 
physicians, goldsmiths and blacksmiths, Ac.:* all these 
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occupations of relatively skilled kinds having fallen into the 
hands of the meet intelligent 

Beyond assumptions of certain industries by individanls 
having natural aptitudes for them, there are sometimes kin- 
dred assumptions by entire sections of n society. Gaicilasso, 
wilting about Peru, toys that— 

11 The lino doth *m mad* in the proTiiw**, whore the native* were 
iuc«t upert and handy in it» nuunfoemro, and the cotree kind was 
wore in districts where the native, had lees akllL* 

And Cieza tells us, concerning a division of the same people, 
that the C»nche3 are “always skilful in working, especially 
gold and silver." Local specializations of industry, similarly 
caused, exist in the Fiji Islands. Some of them “ are famous 
for each things cs wooden trenchers, paddlea, caooca, &c., 
others for tapa, sin net., mats, baskets, &a ; and others for 
jiots, fishing nets, turmeric, and ‘loa’ (lamp- black j." 

There may b« added, as of like nature, those larger apecioU- 
xatioua of fauction which ariae between nations. These ore 
exemplified by the aptitude of the Eugliah people for a man- 
time life. 

Next to be noted among the divisions of labour due to 
psycho-physical diameters, comes the relegation of inferior 
occupations to servile classes. This sometime* begins apart 
from coercion. Concerning certain of the Japanese, wlio kill 
and flay horses, Adams writes ? — 

“There were »Uo two nts of people even below tl*W [farmers, &a] 
in the weird icals, the tta and the Kim The Ua. were a clam cl out. 
'uta. living In tapomte villngoi or Mtlluasnti apart from the getter*! 
population, with whom they were net allowed to inteitnatry. Their 
u train ot livelihood consisted In working •kina, and inverting tbca. 
into leather. Working in p’rpvtd leather wia not eoMiderod » polln- 
lion, but it was the handling of the ra w kida which wn* deemed to 
be mioh." 

That incapacity for higher work led to this specialization, is a 
belief wo shall readily accept on rememberiug that among 
ourselvre the class of " night-men.' still extaut I suppose in 
some placet, must havo been formed of the inferior ; since 
only those who could not otlicrwise m a in tai n themselves 
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would adopt so disgusting • badness. Of cotine, the eervilo 
classes have boon formed mainly of captives and their 
ileecenda&ta ; and since, in the average of cases, conquered 
peoples have been in some may or oilier inferior to their enn- 
queron, we may consider the division of labour between the 
nUve-clnssos and the ruling dosses ns having a psycho- 
physical origin. It was probably tlius with the heiota of 
Sparta, and it liaa certainly boen tlins with tlie heathen Negro 
peoples who have been, during m many generations, kid- 
napped by tboir Christian nuistore But this is not n uni- 
versal relation; for the superior are sometimes conquered 
by lire mere numerous or more snvnge inferior. Something 
or the kind happed in Mexico, where tiic civilized Toltec* 
were overrun by the barbnious Cliechemecas and Aztecs, who, 
becoming the rulers, doubtless forced the better men to per- 
form the worse functions. But the ciearoit cases nro furnished 
by Greece and Rome. Victories in their mors depended on 
oilier causes than mental or physical superiorities, Says 
Grofo of the Gree'cs — “ Slavery waa a calamity, ivhidi in that 
period of inaeoority might befall anyone.' How little, among 
the Romans, slavery implied a lower nature, is proved by 
various facts cited in tiro last division of this work, dealing 
with tiro professions ; and ia again proved by tiro following 
passage from Mommaon. 

“ Eu»icta» . . . wbk uniformly rarried on by tumim of ikv*a The 
noney-leaders and tank or* iiiB'itutsd , . . additional coanting-bonses 
and brooch tacks under alia direction ot th-lr -lavra and field - 
m-a. The company which fcrd leased the costoos-dutira from the 
-o.ie appoint*! chl-tly their slaves and freed men to levy tlmm at eacis 
imitoiu-honM. Every one wlio tcok contract* for buildings bought 
nrchitecc-rluvra ; -every one who undertook to |ierido apscUclw or 
gtuliMoriol games . . . parehunl or trebled a company of Slavs* . . . 
The merchant imported hio wares ia veasU of lii« own under the 
dmrge of doves or freed men, and disposed of them by the same 
means in wholesale or retail. We need haidly eld that the working 
of mines and manafnetonra was oocdjctoi entrtly by -laves." 

Hence, concerning tiro psycho-physical factor in the di- 
vision of labour, we must aay that when allowed free scope 
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it produces beneficial sp"cinliintioiis, but that its effects sro 
so traversed by the effects of other factor* that little which 
is definite can be aaid about its abaro iu organizing industry. 

J 732. Much more definite results may be rightly ascrihxl 
to tlie character of the environment. These wo will con- 
template under the head of the topical division of labour. 

Iu quite mlo societies differentiations caused bysumninil- 
isig circnma-jincee begin. TL.ie ure “two branches of tlio 
OstLaks, tlie Luntera and the fisher* the lan living on tlio 
banks of the Obi. and the others elsewhere. Manifestly sca- 
fuhing is determined even in undeveloped communities by 
proximity, and originates settled industries. Thus “ xunny 
of the [Society] islanders are fishermen by profession." 
Other such natural necessities influence the slightly civilized 
na well as the civilized. Among the Chihchas “ the I’oyras 
[or Tepotoges, on the banks of the Neyba] were great iiiincre. 
as in tbeir country tlicro were many veins of gold." In 
Mexico — 

“An extensive commerce is carri.d on in this silt (mltpetre, 
gathered on th« earfece of tlie ground) by the Moxny.tnof Yxta|«lurn 
nod Yxtnpxlnpa, which moans the iilict* where salt or .wfiwi re 
gathered ; and *t thie day the people of Yxtapalapa are thus oo:upMcL“ 
So, too, in Peru — 

“The thorn were made in the province* where atom were mutt, 
abundant, foe they were tnnio of the leaves of a tree called m 
The anas also were 80ppli*d liy tbs protlucw where the mat-rW* fur 
making them were mott abundant." 

Of ancient peoples, Uie Pbcenictans may be named as 
furnishing an example 

“ Ship-building wx* concentrated In the town of northern Phcetii.io. 
the Inhabitants erf which w.re led to it by their owuntainom wustry 
being leu fertile and the for oats of Lelacon belonging to their terri- 
tories.” 

To this ease may be added that of Venice, where good 
water communication, joined with inaccessibility to enemies 
unacquainted with the channels of approach, gave an ad- 
vantage for mercantile development. 
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Already in tho s econd part of tliU work, illustrations of 
kindred character (urniabcd by our own country have l»eon 
given. A few others reinforcing them may here be addod. 
lloraesulay Book shows that— 

11 Sa3t-worfc* v«ro t«jt nnncrnui in ooimtiea, pvticnlayly in 
tlioftc lying on the cqisz . Id Su&mx. at tho time of the Cfenqacsi, tiieio 
vero of these no ie« tha n three hundred xud cighty-fir#*" 

The making of woollen fabrics began in " the counties 
which produced the best wool, anil, in the imperfect atato of 
the means of communication, the manufacture naturally 
became located within reach of the raw material" 13 ut 
when roads improved, the greeter facilities which Yorkshire 
afforded caused migration, aud that become the chief cloth- 
district. 

* The mil- wearing of England iprang up in the ck«&p end of it* 
metropolis, because It bad to a-ek customers for ita «xr«irive orna- 
mental fabric! amooi' tho IjxupIoub population of the court ; and there 
it cnnlinnad for a esatnty , , . all it ha* found in the wlf-acUBg 
power amchineiy of the cotton ■fao'-irr districts, an aUradire influence 
injurious to tho mooopoly of Spdtalfidda. 1 

Cheapness of power, here obtained from coal and there 
from water, has, indeed, been a patent cause of this topical 
division of labour. After 1769— 

“ Th« CWat cUblMimanU of the Me*™. Arkwright and Strutt, at 
Bolpor, Oomfond, and Milford, place! preriamly of tbs moo! trifling 
importance, were planted tliare in winsojiienre of the farilitiw afforded 
by tkooo rituatiaiii for obtaining warm-power in abundanw; and in 
many other Instances the rame reason Sod to the establishment of cotton 
factories on rites so secluded as to render it wcejuuy to procure work- 
ing hands from a dmtancs.' 

The environing intlncncca which thus initiate differentia- 
tions among the ports of the social organism, are often irresist- 
ible. It needs but to ask what would resulc from the attempt 
to grow wheat on Scotch mountain sides, where sheep-farming 
is carried on, or to transfer the getting of tin from Cornwall 
to Lincolnshire, to see how necessarily some topical divisions 
of labour arise. 



$ 733. To use for the next division of the srhioot ibn *f»l» 
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local di vision of labour seems a baud, siuco n topical division 
is a local divUou. The word “local," however, as here to be 
employed, refers to the division of labour within the same 
locality ; whorone “ topical ” refers to diviaion of labour be- 
tween different localities. There seems no fit word available 
for marking tliie distinction, end I feel obliged to use the 
word local in the sense namod. 

Already, wheu enumerating the separate duties undertaken 
by men and women in various places, there has been an in- 
dication of the truth that local diviaion of labour ongi nates 
among the members of each household. As Bogle says of 
ihe people of Bhutan, “every family is acquainted with meat 
of the useful nrta, and contains within itself almost all the 
necessaries of life." And this state generally characterises 
early atagea. 

The transition to o nor# differentiated state ia first shown 
by the rise of some who practise one or other art with greater 
skill than usual. Writing about Negroes, Duff Macdonald 
says that near Blantyre “ the worker- in -wood has hardly a 
distinct trade. Nearly every man does his own wood-work.” 
But partial division of labour is slnju-n among these people 
in other ways. The same writer tdls us that — 

“Tbs chief method of obtaining a livelihood is by cultivating the 
**odl- NW a lake nboonding with fiahu, tha cnltlvatiou of the mil, 
tliongh not abaxdnucd, may take a secondary place 11 
And he alio says that tho blacksmith “does not live ao 
exclusively by his trade that he can neglect his farm." 
Somewhat more advanced is tho specialization implied in the 
Case of Tahiti. 

* Meat of the native* ran hollow oat a hobo*, but. it is only thane 
who Lave teen regularly train*] to tho work, that eaa build a large 
ranoo, and in thu tbero ia a considerable division of labour. ° 

Such first steps are obviously inevitable. Always there 
will be some having special aptitudes for particular aria; 
always it will happen that the amount of work given them 
as pursuers of such arts will at the outset not suffice to yield 
them livelihoods without oarrying on as well the ordinary 
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occupation ; nodalvray* it will happen that in proportion ns 
population grows and the demands on them increase, it will 
become possible and advantageous to devote them eel vea 
exclusively to such avia. 

Other things equal, the extent to which local division of 
labour is carried is determined by the degree of isolation of 
the group — isolation caused now by distance from other 
groups, now by enmity tritlS other groups, and now by both. 
Economic independence was well illustrated in medieval days 
by the monasteries. Sbjb Dr. Jeawpp : — 

“ Everything that wia eaten or drank or worn, ilmcat everything 
that wi» made or uwd in a moaootory, wna predated upon the hjol 
T b* grain grew on their own land ; tin corn wan grwicd in their own 
mia ; their clolhoi were made from tbowrol of their own oherp ; they 
had their own tailor* and ihcemakera, and cxrpcnlcti and bitihamitli*, 
alrcoM within call; they kept their own be»; they grew their own 
garden-etas’ and their own fruit ; I rniopoet they knew more of 6ali- 
vultura than, until very lately, wo modern! mold boMt of knowing ; 
nay, they luvl ihair own vineyard* and made their own wine.* 
Industrial autonomy was similarly exemplified in those times 
by feudal territories and residences. In France at the end of 
the ninth century, us a result of nascent feudalism and iso- 
lation of the seigneuries, distribution of commodities was 
arrested : " every one made for himself, or hnd made for him 
by his people, clothes . . . and arms And during the 
early feudal peried up to 1190— 

“On rural s«tw« tin* meat dire no trades woe often eaortwetl 
oimnltaaooaaly ; tho uuso man uaa at once bntchrr, Inhitr, ahepberxl, 
wtuvor, Ac ... In tho Middle A gen the castlra aide olmcit all the 
articles uool in them, pirtimlaHy dollis, winch were span, woven, and 
prepared by women even of the highest ruik.“ 

In those days of universal antagonism, it was requisite for 
each group to be self-sufficing. The danger of being " de- 
pendent on the foreigner,” so continually urged duriug our 
Free-trade Agitation, was a danger which in feudal days 
existed within each nation, and made it needful for every 
division to be a complete society. 
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On local groupe or other kinds relative isolation had in 
early days the suae effect 8peoking of the 1 2th century, 
Proi Cunniugham says: — 

“There Men a to havo b*«o a Iiu-jeT proportion cf craftsman in oicli 
village thou *a ihcmld find among Die rural |«opal«tioo now ; each 
household, or at »oy rate etch littlo group, htd the requisite skill for 
tuppl.Iig the main trtidee of cjothiug and domiMlc Use, *0 tUt the 
rilltge- were sot eo purely rgrieultural as they ere to-day." 

At Llio mate time towns wore comparatively independent of 
villages. As nays Prof. Cunningham in continuation : — 

“The townranen had not entirely severed tberaMlee* from mral 
pureuitt j differentiation between town am! country mu incomplete, 
indsed it would be moro true to *<y tint It had hardly began.” 
Obviously, indeed, as towns wore at fiist only larger villages, 
this relation necessarily lielcL Withiu arch tlioro ort?U«l 
more differentiation because they liod not Ihwu reuderod 
inutnnlly dependent hy differentiation fp>m one another. 

Tbo es tent to which local division of labour gees is in 
large part determined by the size of tlie group. 'Where 
there me but twenty per*>na tltero cannot bo thirty tnulvs. 
Another pre-ro<iuiaite is that tho number in the group eboll !■“ 
such that tho demand falling upon each kind of worker will 
duly cultivate his skill and pay for the appliances which give 
him a superiority : other members of the group will else find no 
advantage in employing him. In tlio third place the amount 
of hie business must be such aa to yield him a livelihood ; 
aud in a small group this negatives various kinds of occupa- 
tions. So tlut there is a three-fold cause for the limited 
division of labour when the group contains but few, and for 
multiplication of occupations along with increase in its 
number: the group becomes more heterogeneous as it be- 
comes larger. This truth we see illustrated throughout all 
stages of social evolution. As compered with occupations in 
small tribee tho occupations in populous Negro societies of 
Africa are numerous; and a liko multiplicity of trades exists 
among the Fijians, Sandwich Islanders, Tahitians, Tongaus 
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and Samcnns. Ancient societies furuiah abundant evidence. 
Tiie fertility of tlio Nile Valley having made possible a huge 
population, businesses had bocomo numerous. 

• Of tradesmen, tho Greco-egypliau documents which tars come 
down lo a mention the Attar, lbs harv«M-«i*n, the baker, the manu- 
facturer a! honey, of oil, of cicf, the pastry cook, tlie milk-wOor, the 
water-cnriier, the clothier, tho wool manufacturer, the rope-maker, the 
linen manufacturer, the manufacturer cf coloured stuffs, tho fuller of 
cloths, the purple merchant, the m a n ufacture re of ctrpet", and of mnt- 
tretSM, the shoemaker ( 1 >» the principal worker* lu mining affaire, the 
copper smith, the oopper chaser, the Iran etnith, the orichalcum smith, 
the err old -mater, the goldsmith, the ivory worker, tha potter, the stoue- 
<u t ter, the stone worker, tho qnai7y men, tho alabaster worker, the 
engraver of histflglyphi» the sculptor, tbo architect, the maaon, the 
ship builder, tha deccratire painter, the inlefaetor, the cleaner, th- 
gewn*« 0 », tho boatman, the pilot, the flute piiyer, the lyre player, tho 
dancer, ths pugilist, the leader of caravans ; tha physician, the barber, 
the perfumer, tU enttalmer and underUka, the Cboachy te. Taricheute, 
Panaeklrte." 

The liko boppened in Greece; and a resulting coatm&t in 
the division of labour in nnoll and Urge places, was recog- 
nised by Xenophon. 

“ In small towns, the Btme mao makes a touch, * door, a plough, and 
a table ; and frequently the tome person w a buiklsr toe, and is very 
well content If he can thus And cwtomar* enough to maintain him ; 
and it b imj<*aible for a man who works at maty things to do thorn 
all well ; but, in great cities, because there are numbers that want 
each particular thing, one art alone suffiwefor the maintenance of each 
individual ; nod frequently indeed, not an eutlio art, but one man makes 
chocs for men, and another few women ; aomstitoMt it happens, that 
one geU s maintenance merely by stitching shoes, another by cutting 
them out, anotbor by cutting ont upper-leatbcra (<irutoi) only, and 
another liy doing none of those things, but simply putting together tho 
piorea Ho, therefore, that is employed in a work of tho smallest 
com pew, must, of necessity, do it lest" 

From ancient Home comes proof of n kindred difference 
between the industrial arrnn^emonts of early and late times 
Says Mommsen: — 

“Eight guilds of craftsmen were numbered among the iwtitatinos 
or king Nnma, that is, among the institutions that had sxlstad in Rome 
from time immemorial Those were tho duW-Uowera, tha goldsmiths. 
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thi coppersmiths, the ciTpentem, th« fullers, tfcc djcn, the potters, ild 
the ahoanakerB. v 

But in late times instead of eight specialized trades there ore 
enumerated sixty, mostly carried on l»y Greek*. Coming 
down to modern nations it will suffice to name France, where 
in the early feudal period (11th and 12th centuries) 70 occu- 
pations were enumerated, whereas at tbc end of the 16 th 
century the number had risen to 170. 

The local division of labour subserves the topical division 
of labour. Any large section of the community favour- 
ably circumstanced for carrying oc o particular industry, 
can devote itwlf to that industry only on condition that 
there shall be joined with it n cluster of workers and traders 
who satisfy the wonts of these devoted to this particular 
industry. If Sheffield fashions knives, Lancashire weaves 
cottons, Yorkshire manufactures woollens, there required in 
each case a local development of the various trades and pro- 
fessions which minister to the artisans, &c;, who make hard- 
ware, calicoes, or woollens. 

And here let us oteerve an instructive parallel between 
tlie sociological division of labour and the physiological 
division of labour. Already in Part II, " The Inductions of 
Sociology ” (§§ 216-19), various parallels have Uen named, 
and here to another. For in the individual body as in the 
body politic, the condition under which alone any organ can 
devote itself to its special function, is that it shall be per- 
meated by systems of sustaining, depurating, and stimulating 
appliance*. Be it a muscle or nerve-centre, be it the lunga 
or intestines, bo it tbc liver, tho kidneys, or the pancreas, 
there ramifies throughout it a set of arteries, arterioles, 
capillaries, a sec of smaller and larger veins, a set of absor- 
bent*, a set of nerve-fibree, and a general framework of con- 
nective tissue keeping its oomponente in place. That the 
groups of nerve-cells or bilc-cclla or kidney-cells should 
perform their parts in the topical division of labour, they 
must all have, ramifying through them, the various agencies 
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fur earning on nutrition, for supplying material to he 
operated on, for carrying away products, and for UunulatioiL 

§ 734. We have contemplatod the topical division of 
labour and the local division of labour. There remains tlio 
detailed division of labour— that which arisea within eacli 
producing or distributing establishment. Thu it is winch wo 
commonly think of when the phrase is used. 

Special ixations time distinguished make their appearance ia 
comparatively early stages. Saj3 Barton in his Abeokuta 

“ African, Kk* Asiatic*, »ro great at dirialoo of labour," in bcildinj 
n hcaw, for ioaUnca. “Some h«d a deep hole . . . Another gang 
w.u wrtlng tha clay . . whilst a thin! party «u engaged in pio- 
paring gnu* thatch and palm leave* for the roof. Whan the actonl 
building begin* there wiU be c®6 g*cg to carry <liy balk to the *eoo 
of action, a aetond ot lubourere who fling tha *»m« ball* into wall 
rbapo and pat than down, a third, boys and girta, who haod othur 
Ii kI I n fi»xn thft ground or tha s&iTzliUug to tbe nmniiiB above, a tn ta- 
mer to plumb wad Act tlhigi square witli ills woe dm tiicrrl, axiil 
finally ttitUhm to tuiah off/ 

The growth of that division of labour which ends in pro- 
ducing n commodity, oar own early history sufficiently illcs- 
t rates. In the middle of tbe lUth century— 

11 SeverAl distinct chstf# of wo r to on vero employed m the xoikiaj 
of doth. Here were wearei*, walker^ fnllm, ful ling-will n»tn # shear* 
moo, dyer*, fensere cd wool, cardere, raid sorters of wool, and opiimei** 
cnrdeTA and upulUra of yarn/ 

An<l how theee sub-divisions gradually multiply is shown iu 
the fact that even fifty years ago the classes of operatives 
engaged in the woollen manufacture liad inc teased Jrom Uie 
twelve above uamed to double that number. 

But no adequate conception of this detailed division of 
labour nan be formed so long as we contemplate only the 
manual Ubourers, and leave out o! aight the mental 
labourers who direct them. In an undeveloped industry the 
moker of a commodity is at once brain- worker and hand- 
worker; but in a developed industry braio-woik and iiand- 
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work Save eep'iuted, and wliile hand-work has become 
greatly sub-divided, brain-work also baa becomo greatly sub- 
divided. Here, aa given to mo by afriend who ia partner in a 
manufacturing establishment at Birmingham, ia a sketch of its 
organization. In the regulative division the first class include? 
only the heads or the firm, of whom one is chief. In the next 
class stand the engineering superior, works manager, head of 
estimate department, head of cash department, head of finished 
warehouse. Then comes the third class of brain-workers, 
who are women— invoice clerk, storekeeper, and asaistant in 
cosh department. Xext are two intermediaries between head 
and hands — foremen of casting department and foreman- 
fitter o* engineering mechanic, who both have subordinates 
aiding in their functions. From these regulative claasas wo 
descend to the operative classes; and of these there are eleven 
kinds in the first grade, nine kinds in the second grade, ami 
seven kinds in the third grade. Thus there are eight kinds 
of brain-workers, four kinds of htif-bmln and half hand- 
workers, and twenty-seven kinds of bnnd-workera. 

Limiting our further attention to the operative parts of 
industrial establishments, we may fitly distinguish between 
two leading forms of the division of labour exhibited in 
them— the simultaneous and the successive. There are 
cases in which the different parts of some ultimstc product 
ore being at the same time formed by different groups of 
artisans, to be afterwards joined together by yes other 
artisans ; and there are casa in whioli die ultimate product 
panes from hand to haml through a series of operatives, each 
of whom works upon it his or her particular modification. 
Let us look at an example of each kind. 

The superintendent o! the Midland Railway works nt 
Derby, bai fiirnislied me with an account of the different 
classes of men engaged In producing the component porta of 
locomotive engines. It is needless to give their names and 
special functions. The fact which here concerns us a that 
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the dosses nuinter nearly forty, and, if the different kind* of 
fitting be oo unted, about flay: all their various products 
being finally put together by the erector and his aids. 

Of tie serial division of labour a good instance comes from 
a laige establishment for the manufacture of biscuits. To 
begin with there is a department for the reception and 
storage of raw materials Weighing out the proportions of 
ingredients for any particular kind of biscuit, is the first 
process. Next cornea the mixing mill, into which attend- 
ants pour these ingredients. From this emerges the pro. 
pared dough, which, passing into the rollmg-pra33es, comes 
out in sheets of the proper thickness. Out of these tho 
stamping machines cut out biscuits of the desired sizes and 
shapes, and deliver them on to trays. These trays, placed in 
the months of vast ovens and slowly carried through them 
on horizontal revolting tends, are delivered at the other 
side duly lakod Carried then by a mechanical apparatus u» 
the sorting-room tho classed biscuits are thence transferred 
to tlHMO who pack. Finally cornea lateliug and stamping 
the boxes* 

Again we ora shown how clc»s are the analogies between tho 
sociological division of labour and the physiological division 
of labour. Beyond the fact that, os in the social organism so 
in the individual organism, there are regulative parts aud 
operative parte— tho nervous organs and the various other 
organs — we have the fact that among theso organs Uiaxo is 
both a simultaneous am! a seriul division of labour. While 
we see benes, muscles. liciirt\ lungs, liver, kiducys. &c., carry- 
ing on their respective functions at tho same time, we see 
the parts of the alimentary canal performing their func- 
tions one afUr another. There come in succession masti- 
cation, insalivotion, deglutition, trituration, chymification, 
chylification, and eventually absorption by tho lncceala. 

And here indeed it is curious to remark a unique case in 
which two sets of sociological divisions of labcur’of the aarial 
kind, are joined to this physiological senes of divisions of labour. 
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■Wo have first tl>c ploughing, hanowing, sowing, tonping, 
carting, threshing, hauling to market, transfer to corn-factor’s 
atoros, removal thence to be ground, and final carriage of the 
Hour to the bakers; where, sIbo, certain serial proi^seea are 
gone through in making loaves, or, if we follow that part of 
the flour from which biscuita are made, we see that there are 
linked together the processes above described, finally, in 
one who eats of the loaves or tho biscuits, there occurs the 
physiological series of divisions of labour. So that from tho 
ploughing to the absorption of nutriment, three eerier of 
divisions of labour become, in a sense, parts of a united series. 

§ 735. One more section must be added. Conformity to 
the gen oral law of evolution has been noted in several places. 
Here, going behind that redistribution of matter and motion 
which universally constitutes Evolution, let u* observe how, 
in the industrial world, there is everywhere exemplified the 
low that motion is along the line of least resistance or the 
lino of greatest traction or the resultant of tbe two. 

Tho growth of a society os a whole takes place meet over 
regions where the obstacles to be overcome are least Along 
one frontier lioslile tribes exist, while in another direction 
there are no enemies ; hence population spreads there. On 
this aide lies a fertile tract while on that a barren tract lie9 ; 
and the resistances to living being in these directions rela- 
tively great or relatively small, the social mass increases 
where it is relatively small. Again, one part of the habitat, 
is malarious while another is salubrious, and the lower rata of 
mortality in the last determines multiplication of the inhabi- 
tants there. 

Tho topical division of labour presents us with kindred 
causes and results. Sea-side people, close to a store of food, 
find it easier to aubaist by getting this out of the water ban 
by going inland to compete with those who plough ; and if 
fish are plentiful and the inland demand great, the fishing 
population grows. So with wheat-growing nnd sheep- 
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farming: tie nature of each district renders it easier for its 
inhabitant* to subsist by ono of theas than by the other, and 
their effort* follow the lines of least resistance. When, iu 
any region, there h as token placo that adaptation of nature 
which the appropriate occupation produocs, there is resisD- 
nnco to alteration of function ; os, for example, there would 
be if the body of Lancashire weavers had to become coal- 
miners. Even a change in the topical division of labour, 
such as migration of most of tho woollen manufacture from 
Gloucestershire to Yorkshire, illustrates the same influence ; 
since, by the proximity to a wool-importing place, and by tin* 
presence of abundant cceJ, serving us a better source of power 
than water, the resistance to the production of cloth as 
mcamiixid in cost of freight, labour, and fuel (severally re- 
presenting so much human effort) is leas than it was in the 
original scat of the industry. 

In the local division of labour, analogous causes operate 
and work analogous effects. As political economists have 
pointed out, each choice of a business is determined by 
the totality of incentive!! and deterreute, and the bushiest 
chosen is that which offers the least resistance to the gratifi- 
cation of the totality of desire*. So, too, is it on passing 
from producer to cousumcr. If in & village tho labourer’s 
wife buys bread from a baker* it is because the difficulties to 
be overcome iu die home-production of bread, render tho 
resistance to that course greater titan those resistances to the 
courso chcecn which are represented by extra cost; and if 
the farmer, ceasing to make his own beer, buyB of a load 
brewer, it is again because in the average of cases tho ex- 
penditure of effort has by modern conditions fcocn rendered 
smaller in the lost way than in tho first. 

Nor is it only in such elaborations of the division of labour, 
and developments of correlative social structures, that we see 
movement along lines of least resistance. We see it also in 
too activities of these structures. The law of supply and 
demand, implying streams of commodities from places where 
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they are abundant to places where they are deficient, and a 
oonsoqaent balancing, is a corollary of tbia some law. For 
since money everywhere represents labour, buying in the 
cheapest market is satisfying a want with the least expendi- 
ture of l&bonr; and selling in the dearest market and so 
getting the largest amount of this representative of labour, 
diminishes the labour afterwards required. 




CHAPl'ER IIL 

ACQUumos aud r?ODucnox. 

§ 736. Ninmn of these word* euffiwa alone to cover the 
phenomena to be here treated of. From those cnrly stages 
in which men subsist on the wild producle their habitat 
yields, they progress to the stages in which the things they 
need, though produced by tlseir habitat, are so produced only 
with cite aid of labour ; and it is this inclusion of labour ns a 
chief factor which constitutes production, in con trust, with 
simple acquisition. 

The most conspicuous illustration is furnished by mining. 
Coal, ironstone, or copper ore, lies ready, and strictly speaking 
getting it comes under the head of acquisition ; but because 
the required labour is great, wo class ccal-inining under the 
head of production. Again, fishermen limply appropriate 
what Nature furnishes in the adjacent seas; but as the catch- 
ing fish by net* or otherwise is a laborious occupation, we 
regard fish us product* of an industry. 

Under one of its most general aspects, human progress is 
measured by the degree in which simple acquisition is 
replaced by production; achieved firs: by manual power, 
then by animal-power, arid finally by machine-power. 



§ 737. The transition is slow because among otter re- 
quirements human nature has to be re-moulded, and the 
re-moulding cannot be done quickly. To the evidence yielded 
by the Paraguay Indians already named, may be joined some 
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given by Sir. Brough Smyth in Lis characterization of the 
Australian. He " is not one to bear burdens, to dig labori- 
ously, or to suffer restraint;' and be 1 ms no “such hands 
as ore wen nraougst the working clowcs in Europe. An 
English ploughman might perhaps insert two of his Angora 
in the hole of an Australian's shield, but he could do no 
more.” The implied adaptation of bauds to the daily use of 
tools among the civilized, must have boon very gradual : and 
the disinclination to use relatively feeble hand* in work, must 
have been a continual restraint upon production. 

Again, there ia the defect of emotional nature, shown, aa 
liefore remarked, by inability to sacrifice present to future. 
Says Mr. Brough Smyth of the Australian— *' He likes to 
exert himself when exertion i* pleasurable, hut not for 
ulterior purposes will lie slave as the whilo man slaves, nor 
would he work as the Negro works, under the lash." 

Besides deficiency of the needful feeling, there is deficiency 
of that intellectnal process whence foresight arises : there ia 
no adequate recognition and balancing of means and ends and 
valnea. Of the North American Indian Mr. Dodgo remarks : — 

“He h*a not yet arrived »t that of progr«« wh*a a ‘d»/» 
noik ’ hid a definite value. When comidsricg the value of any article 
hi* 6r»t theagit it, • Can I make It raywlf t' sod If ho, tb# number ot 
dare it will take him to do it i* a matter of uo coo»>]o«bo*.* 

Yet a further hindrance arises from his readiness to bear 
privations, and accept the rudest satisfactions. A savage 
who con tolerate the falling of snow on hia naked body, is 
lew prompted than a higher man would bo to exert himself 
in getting clothing. When Humboldt tells u» that the 
Ouahibofl “ would rather feed on stale fish, scolopendras, and 
worms, than cultivate a little spot of ground;" or when wo 
read of tho Hudson's Bay Eskimos that “the blood of tho 
deer ia often mixed with the half-digested mass of food in 
the stomach of tho aniuial, and the stomach, with its con- 
tenta, with the addition of the blood, eaten raw or boded," 
we see that transition from acquisition to production is, in 
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rise lower races, hindered by the absence of feelings which in 
the higher race* have become pronounced. 

§ 738. As a means of aanafying tlic desires, production iu- 
< '.reuses aa the desires multiply and become stronger; and tho 
older in which the different kinds of production develop, is 
determined by the relative strengths of the deair ei 

Tho first ol these truths, sufficiently obvious, is illustrated 
by a statement of Bownoy respecting the Gouda. After 
raying that ” the Good is excessively indolent and averse to 
labour," lie presently remarks that the Briujurie (tinders) 
•' have succeeded in creating new wants and tastes among 
them," and that payments for the satisfaction of these “ have 
forced them to lie more industrious in utilizing the produce 
of tlieir fores:*” So that growth of their desires, prompting 
surplus prodnotion, has at the same time initiated exchange. 

The other truth, exemplified in certain self-evident results, 
is also exemplified in results that arc not self-evident. Of 
course the primary needs for food and warmth have first, to 
Iw in same degreo met ; and of course, the first kinds of pro- 
duction arc those subserving these primary needs. But long 
before bodily wants arc fully satisfied certain mental wants 
prompt other kinds of production. These ore the desires 
which beget war, and the desire for admiration — tho one 
leading to tho making of weapons ami the other to the 
making o: decorations. Alien os these desires appear to be, 
they are yet fundamentally related ; since in both is shown 
the ambition to be recognized as superior and to gain 
applause. Hence, on the production of weapons, partly for 
the chase but largely for war, groat pntisnee nnd skill are 
bestowed by the savage, while a pointed stick is used for 
digging up recta or even as an agricultural implement ; and 
hence, during coriy stage* of civilisation, the ait shown in 
weapons and armour is far in advance of that shown in 
appliances for ordinary life. In Old Jnpau “ tho occupation 
of a 8W<irdsmith is an honourable profession, the members oi 
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which sre men of gentle blood.” The arms used by the 
Homans bad become well shaped and finished at a time when, 
as we learn from Mommsen, the Roman plough still retained 
ita primitive rude structure. Concerning a later stage we 
read that there were eight factories of anna in Gaul during dap 
in which no other industrial establishments were mentioned 
Then in Medieval Europe thore waa the contrast lietwoen 
the well-made armour and weapons and the rough domestic 
appliance*. So among ourselves. In the old English period 
there ware “ two classes of smiths, those who forgo! arms 
and weapons fox military purposes, and Other* who were 
employed in fabricating . . . implements of agriculture. 1 ' 
After tire Conquest— 

11 The art a t ctin'.ag and working to metal* tea* perhojie . . • 
curled to greater perfection than any of the ueaful arte ; and a 
superior elu* of men was or gaged in this department of industry.’ 

And thoa we are told that at the beginning of the 15th 
century “the crafts which were occupied in working in 
metals were ntunerona The armourers were os much dis- 
tinguished as the goldsmiths for their skill and tnato." 
Meanwhile, as we see in museums, implements for daily use — 
tools, locks, latches, and so forth— were very rudely finished. 

Countless anoodotes aboat savages who barter valuable 
produce for leads, guudy fabrics, and other things U3ed for 
display, show how strong among them is tho wish to dis- 
tinguish themselves by wearing things that aro beautiful or 
costly. The histories of rivihied peoples exhibit the same 
wish. “ The trade of goldsmith,” sap Mommsen, “ existed 
in Rome from tamo immemorial" References to gold orna- 
ments and precioue stones meet us everywhere in tho record* 
of early historic peoples ; and everywhere we see that these 
things, significant of large possessions, were marks of class 
superiority, and helped to subordinate inferior! From our 
own history hero is a fact showing the consequent de mand 

■ In 1433 It »ppowi that the work in gold end elver dona by the 
gcldKnitfca of Kewoatie, York, Linoaln, Norwich, Gwcotty, Salisbury, 
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mid Bristol, in addition lo those of Loudon, wan go axteasire ns to 
isnooi nc uBy-cdN aatemry in each c£ then pkaw." 

Moat marked, however, is the effect where the two motives 
combine j ns illustrated in ancient times by the carved and 
chased shields of distinguished warriors, and as illustrated in 
feudal tines by the elaborately inlaid swords and armour 
used by kings and wealthy nobles. 

How greatly, even now, production subserves desires of 
this data, we soo in our own Isooseholds, where every glanco 
around proves that the thought of usefulness is dominated 
by the thought of appearance. 

§ 739. The antagonism between the militant and industrial 
kinds of activity and types of society, here meets ua again. 
For though militant activity fosters those industries which 
appliances for attack and defence imply, iuxl conduces to 
development of certain arts, so that for the making of hun- 
dred-ton guns and annoor-plntos fifteen incl>s9 thick, there 
have Ireen invented methods which have beneficially influ- 
enced various peaceful businesses ; yet in meet re* pacts tho 
destroying activities have been antagonistic to the productive 
activities. Chronio wore in early European days repeatedly 
broke up the industrial organization. Between tire 6th and 
10th centuries in France, the greater number of trades ceased 
to flourish, or even disappeared altogether. In the 16th cen- 
tury “ tho highways were so overrun with briars and thorn® 
that it was difficult to discover the tracks.*' The Thirty 
Years’ War in Germany produced a social chaos : men went 
fully armed to their fields to resist mauraudera Not only 
in this direct way is tho antagonism manifested but even 
more in indirect ways. Many examples have shown us that 
in savage and semi-civilized societies all over the world, tho 
men, hunting when not fighting, leave to the women what- 
ever production is carried on. The immediate effect is that 
production is grostly restricted in amount. Tho remote effect 
is that population is checked and tho strength of the society 
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iopt do wd, not only by deficiency of produce but also by 
infertility ; for the power of women to produce childrcu is 
diminished if they ore overburdened by labours 

A more distant evil arises. improvemenla in production are 
impeded. During early stages opposition to change is ex- 
treme: the very thought of improvement does not exisr. 
And if barbarian men are conservative, bar union women are 
still more conservative. Down even to our own day this 
contrast between the sexes is mnnifoted. Hence tho 
abstraction of men from tbo body of producers not only 
directly diminishes th8 quantity of products but also, by non- 
adoption of better methods, arrests increase of quantity while 
stopping the bettering of quality. 

Nor io improvement retarded in thia way alone. In pro- 
portion as tlic militancy of a society is pronounced, the eon- 
tempt felt for all occupations other than war is great. 
ProdutSion is left to the lowest intelligeucftn, and the higher 
intelligences cannot help them save under penalty of dis- 
grace. Even tho acquisition and diffusion of such knowledge 
na serves for the better guidance of industry, is continually 
checked by the scorn which the fighters pour upon tho 
til in kern urul U&chexu. 

Looking at tho facts in the brood, and dividing the social 
organism into the sustaining part and the expending pari, of 
which last ;be fighting body is the chief component, wo may 
any that thia last, living on the first, continually restrains its 
growth, and occaaionally, by the excessive demands it make**, 
cause* dwindling and docay. 

§ 740. The progress of industrial activity » thus in several 
ways dependent on the decline of militant activity. While 
war inercosea tho mortality of men, it decreases by over- 
work the fertility of women and so chocks population; it 
here abstracts and there destroys the surplus produce or 
capital which industry has accumulated; and it breed* 
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contempt for peaceful occupations and hence leaves tlvem 
without good guidance. 

Peace, conducing to pressure of population and consequent 
difficulty in satisfying wants, prompts continuous application 
prompts economy, prompts better methods. Stress of need* 
loads men severally to adopt occupations for which they aw 
best adapted and by which they can make the meet ; and it 
becomes pcesiblc for the number of special occupations to 
increase as the increase of population affords men for each 
business. Once more the greater specialisation of industries 
not only develops skill in each and consequently better 
products, but each kind of bettor product serves more or leaB 
to facilitate production in general 

Thus in all ways increase of population by its actions and 
reactions develops a social Organism which becomes more 
heterogeneous as it grows larger ; while the immediate cause 
for the improvement in quantity and quality of productions 
13 competition. 
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.§ 741. As thus far considered production bos. been con- 
ceived as comprehending the making of these things only 
which, in themselves, satisfy certain of the desires. Bui a 
large part of the things men produce aie not included among 
these, end come under the licod of auxiliary productions— 
productions which hare no values in themselves but have 
values only as siding men to make things that yield imme- 
diate satafaetions. 

Production and auxiliary production lake their lise simul- 
taneously. Flint-scrapers, valueless in themselves, were 
useful only for shaping wood or cleaning skins ; und painted 
stacks employed for digging up roots were of worth only as 
aids to sustentation. Hence, as Lore understood, the making 
of flint-scrapers or pointed sticks was a process of auxiliary’ 
production. And so with the bows and arrows, the bone 
fish-books, &c., which each savage made for himself. 

But the auxiliary production now to be contemplated does 
not' exist so long as the producer and the a uxi l iar y producer 
are one. It originates only when a separate kind of worker, 
no longer a producer in the primary’ sense, become* a pro- 
ducer in the secondary sense, by occupying himself in making 
one or other aid to production. 



| 742. The rise of the auxiliary producer is obviously in 
part coincident with the rise of tho division of labour: and 
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the implied kind of division of labour begins very esily. 
Schoolcraft writes : — 

11 There vu, icmrdiog to Chippewa tradition, a particular class of 
men MOOD? our Doithrin tribal, before the iotiodnoUai of fire-ara, 
<rlio were called «<ms or /.show-hexes. They selected proper 
stone*, oad dercSed themeflrw to this ait, and took in erchango frmu 
the warriors for Cislr flint-heads, tbe akin*, and flesh of animals.” 

So iu it be argues, with earthenware utensils. 

“ That petto ry oa* * fl«ei art, anti the bounssa c4 a porticnlnr ehaa 
of axitXy, amongB the ancient Floridian and other American trio a, 
is thought to be evident from the preceding farts ' 

And Xolben tells as that among the Hottentot*, the rich, 
being too lary to make annour for thomselvc*. n poor 
man will make a set, which he will dispose of for cattle. 
Hut the clearest illustration is that furnished by blacksmiths 
as existing in slightly civilised societies, like those of Africa 
and parts of Aria. Fot evidently most of the blacksmith's 
products, or at least all those used for industrial purposes, 
do not yield direct satisfactions ; but are merely aids in pro- 
ducing things which do so : he is au auxiliary producer. 

§ 743. Early civilized life supplies, here and there, evidence 
of such differentiation*. Writing of the Conolinginn period, 
Levosseur says : — 

“ Thn gctdimilb . . . caal and alloyed Ibe m eta la j laminated 
than ; made the talMUacs of the article ; chiselled or graved tbs 
oranmeuU ; applied the eunmcl ; set the stones ; and polished or bur- 
nished tlisn with hia own hoods . . . Hs had abo to know how to 
make all his own implements.* 

Evidently in those dap the number of tools required for 
goldsmiths' work, and kindred work, was not sufficient to 
develop bho making of them into a separate business. It 
bccamo a separate business only when the demand for such 
tools became great The goldsmith remaining a producer, 
the maker of hia tools and other such tools became an 
auxiliary producer. 

Lika steps havo been mado during the growth of every 
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considerable manufacture In England, early in the 16th 
centniy, the clothing districts witnessed such a development 

" Kmploynunl nu given to o»isidcr*bCe numbers of artificers Mid 
workmen in making the Instruments and implements which w«i« 
nereaury in the vnricrjs proceeds of converting wool into cloth." 

So has it been with carpenters and cabinet-makera. They 
ore dependent for their eaw», plaitoa, chisels, gouges, gimlets, 
Ao, on various auxiliary producers. As with tools so with 
materials. Furnished by auxiliary producers, tho bricks, 
slates, sawn timbers, lime, and the many things put together 
to form a house, down even to the hasps and locks and 
latches, none of them directly yield satisfactions ; but they 
yield satisfactions when combined by the builder. 

How large a part auxiliary production now plays, we are 
shown by the numerous implements used by the fanner. In 
addition to the plough, liariow, scythe, rake, fork, and flail ; 
he employs Ike steam -plough, ecuffler, mechanical drill, homo- 
hoe, mowing machine, reaping and binding machine, elevator, 
threshing machine, as well as sundry new dairy appliances. 
Whole towns are now devotod to auxiliary production ; aa 
Sheffield, where multiplied kindB of cutting instruments, Ac, 
are manufactured ; or as Birmingham, whence come, among 
other kinds o? hardware, the screws and nails needed for car- 
pentry and furniture, or the buttons and the hooka-and-eyea 
which bold clothes together. 

§ 744 But the moat striking development remains. Tlie 
making of appliances to facilitate production has been fol- 
lowed by tho making of appliances for the making of 
appliances. 

A lathe, as ordinarily employed for taming articles of 
domestic use, is the moet familiar example. A lathe em- 
ployed for shaping parts of other lath®, and parts of other 
machines, is an example much more striking. ;And a plauiDg 
maebino which, turning out perfectly straight bars and per- 
fectly flat beds for various purposes, serves also for producing 
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tmc lodic-bods, is an appliance one stop farther back behind 
appliance* A steam-hammer still tetter illustrate* these 
relations It is useless for the immediate satisfaction of 
any human want It is useless for the direct production of 
things that immediately help to satisfy human wants. But 
the vast masses of iron which it pounds into approximately 
fit shapes, will presently be made into parts of machines. 
And even these machine will subserve human wants only in 
an indirect way, when helping to nuke things which help to 
subserve human wants. 

Any one who takes up a trades directory, or such a periodi- 
cal as The /nmmon^r, and in this last glances through the 
illustrated advertisements, will be astonished at the extent 
to which production is now dependent upon auxiliary pro- 
duction of one, two, or three steges of remoteness from the 
ultimate products wonted. 




CHAPTER V. 

distribution. 



$ 745. DiSTHiBunox is a necessary concomitant of division 
of labour. The condition under which alone men devote 
themselves to different occupations, is that there shall he 
transference from one to another of their respective product*. 

This transferee co, which originally takes place directly 
between producer and consumer, assumes from the outset two 
forms. The oousumer applies to the producer for some of liis 
surplus ; or the producer brings his surplus to the notice of 
the consumer, in the hope of porting with it nnd receiving 
scone equivalent. These alternative courses are variously 
illustrated at home and abroad. Says OTonovau, describing 
the people of Merv : — 

“In * European sort one would «ir«et Isa Milan to cry out tlicir 
=im, but at Mcrv it is tbo contrary. A man goes along the row of 
booths [in the Uataar) shouting, ‘ I wont six egg*,’ or 'I want two 
fowls.’ . . . No detier ever takes the trouble to (*» liie goods en Hidmes." 
Though to ua this proceeding seems strange, yet na our own 
purchases in shops bsgin by taking for tliis or that article, 
the two usages differ only in the respoct that the want is iu 
the one cose expressed out-of-dcors and in the other in-doors. 

The converse process daily goes on around. Street-trade:"?, 
from the ocetermonger to’ the newsboy, exemplify that form 
of distribution in which the seller offara while the buyer 
responds; and in various parts of London on Saturday nights 
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shopkeepers, standing outride tlieir doore, show ns the sane 
inverted process. 

I name this contrast because, as we shall sec, it exists in 
tho earliest stages, and give* origin to two strongly distin- 
guished mod® of distribution. 

§ 746. Though, being unobtrusive, the kind of distribution 
exemplified among tho Hottentots, when the maker of some 
•Mensfve'appUancc gives it in return for cattle, is not often 
described by travellers ; yet, beyond question, this is tho 
primitive kind ot' distribution. Until an individual has 
become reputed for skill in making a particular thing, there 
:unnot arise such demand upon him os prompts special 
devotion to the making of it ; and there cannot result a com- 
mencement of distribution by passing it on in exchange for 
something else. Cut when onoe the individual or tire tribe 
lins, because of great skill or local advantages, become dis- 
tinguished for some article or class of articles, offera are made 
by producers to consumers, and journeys taken for tho pur- 
pose of making such offers. Here ore some illustrative facts. 

In Guiana * each tribe has »«W monufictarc peculiar to itself ; and 
ita member constaatly vim*, tho other tribea, often hotrtiK for the pur- 
pose o? e reining! rg ths product* of their own labour for such oa are 
produced only by tho other triboa TTieoe trading Indiana are alio wad 
to nmr.olencd through the eu*roy'» own ay.” 

Of the Mccquitos, Bancroft writes : — " Aboriginal ware were 
continually waged in Honduras. . . . Neighbouring tribee, 
however, agised to a truce at certain times, to allow tho 
interchange of goeda." And a good instance is famished by 
some of the Papuans of New Guinea — the people of Port 
Mona by. These make annual canoe-voyages to another dis- 
trict to exchange tho pottery made by their women during 
the year for various articles which they need. 

Whether the transaction be or be not of that earliest kind 
in which the consumer applies to the producer to make 
something for him, or of that derived kind in which the pro- 
ducer, now become more distinctly differentiated, conies his 
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product to the consumer, wo are alike shown distribution in 
it a primitive form— a direct transfer from the one who makes 
to the one who us®. 



$ 747. In the course of evolution the wholesale trader of 
any kind has to U evolved from the retail trader ; and, as »e 
see, the retail trader in his primitive form is ono who sella a 
thing he himself produces, wbothor he be maker of goals or 
tiller of the soiL Of the Greeks we read 

" Th« countryman who tarriod hui produce to !he city, the artisan 
who sold hit week, and the woman who offered for sal* her Uenist and 
chaplets, all belonged to the de* of aJnraXai.* 

Our own early history variously illustrates this undeveloped 
form of distribution : — 

■ Wo may picture the medieval artisan to oonwlvee— in » fir as a 
money economy had oome In — os a man who had to sp«ud much time 
in trying to dispsas of hie warm. Herewaid viritod William's camp 
a* a potter, and many eroftsnen must have been, to somsaaUnt, pedlars 
cr have vailed fain, in order that they might dttpoee of their geode.’ 
Moreover, besides distribution of articles by the artisan who 
sometimes told them at home and sometimes wont about 
selling them, there was a distribution of special skill by 
migratory workmen. In continuance of the above descrip- 
tion, Cunningham and McArthur remark that “ in other coses 
we may think of them as men who bad to wander about in 
search of custom, as travelling tailors did in the early part of 
the present century,” or sa do sempstresses, wlio are often 
employed in households at the promt time. And referring 
to ties system in early days, Rogers tells us that beaidea a 
superior class of migratory carpenters there were migratory 
tilers, slaters, and masons. Even now in Scotland travelling 
hands of masons are employe! in the remoter parte. Hugh 
Miller belonged to one of them. 

Indeed this simple kind of distribution, alike of articles 
and of skill, l»th tinder its stationary and ite nomadic forma, 
is still common among us. Everywhere are to be found shoe 
nukem who arc at once producers and distributors ; and in 

24 
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onr streets wo occasionally hear the knife-grinder and the 
chair-mender. 



§ 748. This enriy phase of industrial orgonizotion during 
tvliich producer and distributor were united, was, however, 
more especially distinguished by periodic assemblings — fairs. 

Gatherings of this kind ore found everywhere. Monteiio 
describee them as occurring among the Congo people. Momm- 
sen says of Rome that " fairs (weroattu). which must be dis- 
tinguished from the usual weekly markets (nunifrue), were 
of great antiquity in Inti uni .“ And of our own country the 
like was true. 

“ la them times [of about 1 7M] tlmro "-.n f- w or no ebof* i prirato 
fomilies therefore, u well as the religiose (bodies), avatontly attended 
the gre«'. annual fair*, where the uecftwsrira of life not prodded 
within lb»ir o»n domains were pdroba^d." 

Tliough in our days fairs have greatly changed in character, 
part of the trade carried on in them is still by direct transfer 
from producer to consumer j as. for example, in cheere-fairs 
held in some places, wliere the fanner sells the whole or hair 
of a cheese to a retail buyer, or as again in the Nottingham 
goose-fair, where commoners nud r, there bring the birds they 
have retrod to ba bought not by poulterers but chiefly by 
three who will eat them. 

With the growth of population faira are presently sup- 
plemented by markets, which in course of time usurp their 
function#. Even in Africa this has happened. Livingstone 
tells us that the market “ is a great institution in Manyu- 
0010 ." Burton say* that in Dohomo there arc “ fonr large 
aud many smaller markets ; ” and that in Egba, villages had, 
"as usual in Africn. n lxunur or market, where women 
squatted before baskets under a tree.” In Central Africa— 

“ Markat place*, called ' Tokce,’ are nuotroc* all alcafl Lailnha 
. . . when the mca of the district* aro it war, tho wa=en tike theii 
flix.li to market ai If ttt peice nod nre ne' er mole* ted." 

Aud a similar state of things existed in early Rome, acconliug 
to Mommsen. 
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Ifoor limes i month, and therefore on an average every eighth day 
(«»»), the former went to town to bay and e»U and Iracsoct fail other 

Tliough among ourselves the weekly market in evory pro- 
vincial town has come to be largely a place for wholesale 
transac/iona, yet dealings in various perishable commodities, 
such as eggs, butter, poultry, fruit* usually maintain the 
primitive form. 

But in these days of commercial activity the original direct 
relations between producer and consumer are mostly replaced 
by indirect relatione. 




CHAPTER VL 
Atrxjrxmr risraraunoif. 

§ 749. The greater pare of tbft prcocss commonly called 
“ distribution* is that which wo here distinguish os auxiliary 
distribution. In our developed industrial system, intermediate 
agonciee bring producers and oansumers into relation ; and 
these agencies, at first very simple, become gradually complex. 

As the producer, properly ao called, came into cxistonco 
whon. instead of making a thing for himself only, a man was 
led to make it for hintaelf and same otheis, and by and by to 
make it exclusively for others, in that way creating a special 
occupation ; so the distributor insensibly arose when, instead 
of selling only things he himself produced, a man began to 
sell in addition some things which others had produced, and, 
eventually increasing the number and quantity of these, was 
cocupied solely in sailing them. The first stages in this pro- 
cess, naturally unrecorded, may be inferred from parallel 
stages frequently visible among ourselves. To obtain good 
and cheap butter, eggs, and poultry, residents in towns some- 
times arrange with a farmer to send periodical supplies of 
them. The success of tliL* plan is mode known, and the 
farmer is written to by others for like supplies. Presently 
demands on him so incrcas© that his own productions prove 
insufficient to meet them ; and then, anxious to retain the 
business, he buys from neighbours the additional quantities 
required. If the quality of the commodities continues to be 
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good (which it generally does not), he may extend this 
process so greatly that Ho becomes mainly a distributor of 
others' produce. Whence the step to one wholly occupied in 
distribution is easy. 

§ 750. A ohie to the rise of shopkeeping in an analogous 
waj, is furnished by some facts from Africa. Negro peoples 
are in high degree* mercantile, and in sundry cases their 
assemblings for buying and idling have passed from the 
periodic stage into the continuous stage. A daily market is 
held in Loango, which begins at 10 o’clock ; and in Timbuccoo 
" there are no particular market days ; the public market for 
provisions is an open place fifty feet square, and is sur- 
rounded by shops." This last fact implies a ready transition 
from daily attending market to keeping a permanent store. 
For the basket which a Negress brings from a neighbouring 
village, or the stall wliicli a larger dealer sate up for the 
day's transactions, differs from the adjacent shop only in the 
fact that it is removed daily : the shop is a permanent stall, 
which in early stages is but half indoaed, as butchers’ shops 
are still Moreover we may see how the shopkeeper become* 
differentiated into one who, not selling exclusively his own 
products, sells the products of others. Among ourselves 
dealers in porishoblo articles aro often obliged at the close of 
the day to sell at a sacrifice. Fishmongers, for example, 
offer remnants to their poorer customers in the evening at 
low ratas. Obviously, then, women who have brought produce 
to market will at a late hour reduce their prices rather than 
carry it home end have it spoilt. Wliat occasionelly 
happens? Hero around thoin are pereona permanently 
stationed of whom some deal in the same articles; and there 
must arise the thought that it will be beat to part with their 
surplus at a low rate to one of these stationary dealers. If 
the bargain is made the dealer becomes a distributor of 
another’s goods. Such an example is sure to befollowod, and 
tlie process once commenced goes on until the shopkeeper. 
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daily suj.plied by penile from the country, becomes wholly a 
distributor of thing* lin has not himself produced 

In a kindred manner arise* at an early stage the itinerant 
dealer— one who aeck3 buyers instead of lotting buyers oomo 
to him. Incident* frequently occurring suggest how this 
function originated. We hear one lady say to another — 
" You are going to London, I wish you would buy bo and so 
for me." Bequests of like kind, as well as converse requests, 
must have often bocu made in the days of sparse population, 
when the relatively few fairs were held at relatively remote 
places, the jonmeya to which were dangerous, wearisome and 
costly. “ My harvest work will prevent me from goiug to 
the fair ; “ “I cannot walk to the fair, and I have no horse ; ” 
"It is not worth while going to the fair to sell this small 
quantity.” Here, then, are same among various reasons for 
saying to a neighbour who is going—§ ** If you will dispose of 
them for mo I will give you such or such a share of tho 
price.” Transactions of this kind, economical of effort and 
lest risky, are certain to become common. Not only to sell 
certain tilings a*, the trade-gathering is a prevailing wish, but 
to bay certain other things ; and the man who does the one 
is naturally employed to do the other. A 3 the habit grows 
soir.0 one person in a Tillage, and by and by in a cluster of 
villages, wbo by each transaction gets some benefit, either as 
a gift or a share of the returns, is led to make such agency a 
business. Thus in time result chapmen, hawkers, pedlars, pack- 
men— classes of primitive traders still represented among us. 



§ 751. Among both fixed and locomotive distributors some, 
more skilful in business than others, enlarge their trans- 
actions until from retail they pass into wholesale 

Incentives like those which originally led to the rise of the 
shop, lei by and by to the rise of the warehouse to which tin* 
shopkeeper could go for supplies. The small retailer in Iris 
original form, dependent on scattered producers for keeping 
up his various stocks, was sure to be often deficient of one or 
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other thing asltol for. In places where population bad 
boaune great enough, ho naturally then bad recourse to a 
larger retailor who was pretty certain to have a supply (aa 
retailers even now buy of one another to satisfy onstomers) ; 
and in proportion aa the larger retailer thus had hia stocks 
continually drawn upon, he gradually became ouo who laid 
in stock* for the supply of other retailers; until, finding be 
mads good profits on these transactions, ho devoted himself 
wholly to the supplying of retailors : ho became a wholesale 
trader. As fast as he assumed this character ho benefited by 
taking journeys to buy economically the larger stocks he 
needed— he grew into a travelling mereliant, or else a mer- 
chant who got Ids orders executed at a distance, either In his 
own country or abroad. At tlio present dsy the genesis of 
such is observable. To a cheesemonger who has a Urge 
business, it occurs that instead of waiting for farm ere to 
bring their cheeses to market, he may gain by going round 
among them, inspecting their oheeee-rooms, and offering them 
prices somewhat below those they might otherwise get— 
prices which they accept because, while saving the cost of 
carriage to market, they avoid the risk of a glut which might 
force them to taka still lower prices Hence reaalta the 
cheese-factor, to whom retail sellers of cheese go for their 
supplies Similarly with tom, men like the brothers Stnrge 
in the last generation, ride about to the local markets, ten. 
twenty, thirty miles off, and buy from the farmer* at some- 
what reduced prices, in consideration of the largo quantities 
taken and the certainty of payment Then from their large 
granaries millet* and others fulfil their needs. 

Traders of the converse kind lmve similarly developed. Out 
of wandering pedlars with their small quantities, there grew 
np those who conveyed largo quantities to the great centre* 
of trade. Even in the doings of tho uncivilised, whore they 
come in contact with the civilised, wo sec this occasional 
grow th of wholesale tranructioua. Bays Turner concerning 
rise Hudson's Bay Esquiinos: — 
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“ Three, tonr, or five *toigM »tc Mutually wot to tlic liadiag pint 
tor tba pnrpioc of oouveying tb* far* and other more valuable oom- 
aindicie* to be bartered tor ammunition, gnu*, Valve*, files, and other 
kind* of hardware, Mid tobacco. Certain pence* are adocti'l from 
th» various cmijn who hare pcreoaolly made the trip and know the 
trail lies* are comsnmioncd to barter the tore of each iadiridoal 
tor ip-cial article*.' 

Thera ia evidence than the East, from early times down- 
wards, lias had kindred systems of distribution. Movers 
tolls us that " tli* greet festivals . , . .of Lower Egypt 
were connected with the arrival of com vans from Phoenicia 
twice a year and doubtless the Assyrians had assemblages 
of travellers carrying their commodities on trains of camels 
through desert regions, partially pit, too tod by their numbers 
from robbers. As we may infer from Chaucer’s account of 
the Canterbury pilgrims, there similarly resulted among our- 
selves in early days, associations cf merchants wheae strings 
of pack-hones boro their goods. This form of distribution, 
while it generates merchants, also generates carriers. LansdaU, 
•"•bile at Mahnatchin on the Mongolian frontier, was intro- 
duced to a lama. He says 

- The Mongolian Unas do not ronflne thamwlvm to spiritual faue- 
tl«u ; tor ihse man was a contractor for tba carriage of gcadi ncreee 
th« dffcfTt tn *.nd from Chink.® 

To to mentioned under this head is the rise of commission- 
Agents — men who, instead of being themselves wholesale 
dealers, undertake to buy for wholesale dealers in places with 
which they arc in communication. A merchant who liimaelf, 
or by proxy, goes to n remote part of the kingdom or abroad 
will, by reqneet, make a large purchase or a large sale, for a 
merchant in hia own locality ; and, having dono this once, 
may thereafter be commissioned, first by a few and then by 
many, to bay or sell for them at a distance. At the present 
time English publishers who have set up brunches in Now 
York, have become agenta for other English publishers ; and, 
according to circumstances, the agency part of their buainww 
may or may not outgrow the original part. In some cases it 
does tliifi, and there then arises an establishment which buys 
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and sella wholesale, not on its own account but on coconut of 
various large trailers. 



§ 751 While the entire distributing system thua becomes 
organized, c*ch of its larger components also bocomes orga- 
nized. In addition to its staff of clerks, porters, messenger*, 
&c., a great trading concern contains functionaries of classes 
peculiar to itaelf. While hia business was small, the whole- 
sale dealer was himself the buyer of the tiling* he supplied to 
retail dealers, but when hia huonese grow large it became 
needful to depute this function. From such developments 
there resulted a class of men known as buyers, who, visiting 
from time to time producers in various localities, make, on 
behalf of their respective hou*«, wholesale purchases of goods 
which they inspect and approve. With e converse process 
came another class of deputies — the travellers, who, on 
behalf of tli* establishments employing them, visit retailers, 
exhibit samples, and obtain orders. Yet (me more class of 
proxies distinguish oa largo establish m a nta for retail distribu- 
lion. To different porta of the business different heads are 
appointed; and in some case? each of these hos a certain 
capital placed at hia disposal to trade with, and to make as 
good a profit upon as he can : the retention of hia place being 
determined by hia success. 

Thus, oven in their details, the distributing processes do- 
vdop structures parallel to those which the producing 
processes develop 



§ 753. Development of the animate appliances for distribu- 
tion lias been accompanied by development of the i nan hunts 
appliacces— the means for conveying people, goods, and intel- 
ligence. The two have nil along acted imd reacted: inemsed 
distribution having resulted from bettor channels, and better 
channels having caused further increase of distribution. 

To people living on its banks a river serves as a ready-made 
highway, and even in early stages much traffic lias sometimes 
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been developed by it. With the Sca-Dyuk* in Romeo this 
has happened, and it has happened among Africans. On the 
Niger, * the intercsureo and trade between cbe towns on the 
tanks is very great" Between Jenni and Timbuctoo “little 
flo'.illaa of sixty or eighty boats are frequently seen all richly 
laden with various lands of produce." But where Nature 
has not provided them, channels of communication arc at 
first nothing but paths formed by continual passing. Speak- 
ing of Eastern Africa, Burton says : — 

•‘The met*. frequented rcuta* or# foot-track* like gost- walks, one to 
two ipact luoad, trodden cowa during the travelling otaa n by had 
diuI beuL ... In open and desert plicw four or fire lines often run 
parallel for abort distance*.’ 

Of such paths on the Gold Coast, Bosnian writes : — " A road 
which need not be above two miles in length, frequently 
becomes three by its crookedness and unevenness. 0 So, too, 
is it in many parts of the Sandwich Islands. •' The paths 
from one villoge to another were not more than a foot wide, 
and very crooked." In these cases, as in the case of our own 
footpaths, we see how traffic makes the road, and the road, in 
proportion as it is more used, facilitates traffic. 

Among roiuo slightly civilized peoples, a a the Dyaks, 
definite paths are made by laying single trees end to end, 
nud sometimes two trees ride by side. In New Guinea, 
similar artificial paths are required to prevent sinking into 
the mud. By various peoples who have reached this stage — 
Negroes, Dyaks. New Zealnndere -streams are crossed on 
trunkB of trees (probably at first trees that had accidentally 
fallen), haring even in some cases hand-rails. When we 
re*ul in Raffles that on account of the difficulty of transport, 
the price of rice in Java varies greatly in the different dis- 
tricts ; and when Brooke lella us that while rice would be 
selling among the Dyaks at one place ut 4J oente a pant, 
lialf a day further down tho river it would bo eagerly bought 
at 25 oente a pani , we are shown how defective distribution 
is accompanied by abundance in one place and scarcity in 
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another, and how such differences stimulate distribution. 
We are reminded, loo, that three changes are farthered by 
inCMUM of population, which at once augments the aggregate 
of desires for needfa! commodities, end makes the process of 
distribution a more profitable business. Once more, when 
transference of goods from place to place becomes active, 
improvement in the channels of communication is suggested 
to the more speculative by the prospect of profit. Even in 
the more advanced African communities this cause has 
operated. Burton writes of Dahorae:— 

“Tlii! turnpike u uaivaraU titouehcc! tb«M Unda A rej* ia 
cmCched by the collector aero* the road, ini is not lit tlawn till nil 
have paid their cowries.* 

Like causes worked here. The investment of money in making 
good roods with a view to payments from travellers, long ago 
transformed our channels fox transit. Of conree the render’s 
thought funning in advance will recognize such causes and 
ocu3&quenoe8 as strikingly operative in our days. The need 
for cosier distribution where quantities were great, as of 
cotton between Liverpool and Manchester, prompted the 
system of transmission by railway; and the system haring 
been initiated there and elsewhere, nenf on to increase the 
quantities of tiling* to be transmitted. Nor let us omit to 
note tlat along with tho formation of good roads, of good 
vehicles, and then of good railways, another change has token 
place. Originally the distributor was his own carrier ; but 
with the growth of traSc carrying became a separate buamesa 
Of course distribution has been increasingly aided by easy 
transmission of intelligence. In the days when oniy kings 
and nobles could employ messengers, morcliants had to do 
business by journeys. Bn! the growth of an efficient postal 
service made distribution both more rapid and cheaper, while 
bringing supplies and demands everywhere towards a balanco ; 
nnd now that telegraphs and telephones subserve tin's pnrpceo 
mail better, the function of distribution ia performed with 
something like perfection. 
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5 754. DiSTBiBirnoy and Exchange necessarily original* 
together ; being, iu their simplest forms, parte of the same pro- 
cess. Hence we must go back to the paint from which the 
last chapter but one set out, and trace up a correlative series 
of phenomena 

As with organic phenomena eo with super-organic phe- 
nomena, study from the erolutioa point of view introduces us 
lo stages earlier nnd simpler than any we had conceived. A 
striking illustration is yielded by the finit stage* of exchange. 

Among Incidents of human intercourse few seem simpler 
than baiter; and the underlying conception is one which 
even the stupidest among savages are supposed to understand. 
It is cot so, however. In Part IV of this work, treating of 
Ceremonial Institutions, reasons were given for suspecting 
that baiter arose from the giving of presents and the receipt 
of presents in return. Beyond the evidence there assigned 
there is sufficient further evidence to justify this conclusion. 
In the narrative of an early voyager, whose name I do not 
remember, occurs the statement that barter was not under- 
stood by the Australian savages : a statement which I recol- 
lect thinking scarcely credible. Verifying testimonies have, 
however, sinoe come to bond. Concerning the New Guinea 
people we read : — 

“Ob« of Ih* wort curious feature* noticed by Dr. Miklacho M&clay 
was the apparent absence of Undo or barter among the people of 
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AauoUbs Bay. They exchange prewnt*, however, when different 
triba riait each other, somewhat xi among the New Zoaindon, each 
j»rty giving the other what they have to spue ; bat no one article 
aeon* ever to be exchanged for another of lappcard equivalent value.' 

Confirmation is yielded by lie account D’Albortis gives of 
certain natives from the interior of New Guinea. Concemiig 
ono who came on board he says : — 

“ T Mked him for tho bait h« wore round hi* waist, in exchange for 
•omc gbuta bead*, bat he did not mm to underetood the proposit, 
which I had to nvike in pantomime instead of vocal language. Ho 
■poke a few wonla with hi* people, and then ho took o ft hia bolt, and 
received in exchange tho beads and a looking glau, in which ho Homed 
afraid to look at himself. Wbon, however, be was oo the point of re- 
turning to shore, ha wanted to bare his bolt bark, and it wu impreaihle 
to make him understand that be had ooM it, and that if he did not with 
to part with it ho must re tarn the articles be haul received in exchange." 
Another instance, somewhat different in ita aspect, oomes 
to us from Samoa. Turner says that at a burial “ everyone 
brought & present, and the day after the funeral these pre- 
sente were all 90 distributed again as that everyone went 
away with something in return foe what he brought.'’ Of n 
remote people, tho tribes of Nootka Sound, we read as follow* 
in Bancroft: — 

“'They manifat much shrewdr-e fa their exchangee ; even their 
■yucca of presents is a .pocia* of trede, tho full value of «*ch gift being 
confidently exposed In a return present oa the next feetivo ocauioa." 
A different phase of the process oocurs in Africa. Describing 
the Bilal nos, Capello and Ivans tell us: — 

“ following the vlcioaa tyttom in operation throughout Afrioi of not 
selling anything to the European, hut making him a prow at of h, they 
extort from him fa tors «U his gccco and effects, bit by bit, until tho 
unhappy man tlnde himself under the necessity of refruiug all presents" 
Thus the very idea of exchange, without which there can- 
not begin commercial intercourse and industrial organization, 
lias itoelf to grow out of certain ceremonial actions originated 
by tho dottire to propitiutc. 



§ 755. In the absence of measures of quantity and value, 
tho idea of equivalence must remain vague. Only where the 
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things offered in baiter aw extremely unlike iu their amounts 
or qualities or characters, does lock of equivalence become 
manifest- How rude trading transactions arc at flrat, is well 
shown by tlsc following extract concerning au Indian people, 
the Clutlikntaa. Dalton says : — 

"It wa* v«ry interesting to w»wh tho harter that took placn tliora 
batman thaaa suividou*, excttible sxri&u and tba ccol, oily tradcra of 
thepialai The former took silt chiefly in excfcaog* fetthe commodities 
they brought down, and they would not submit to it* being oeaauml 
or weighed to them by any known proofs Seated in front of the 
trader’* Mil, they rautiouiy take from a well- guarded buket one of 
the article! they wish to exchange. Of this they still retain a held 
with their too or their knw a* they plunge two dirty pawn into the 
bright white utlL They make an attempt to transfer all they ran 
orx*p to their own basket, hot the trailer, with a •weep of hi* bind, 
knocks off half the quantity, and then there Uuf.ery alterratloo, width 
is generally terminated by a wnrawon on the part of the trader of a 
fen additional pinthe*." 

In the absence of a medium of exchange other inconveni- 
ences aviso. One is the difficulty of bringing into relation these 
whose tteedB axe reciprocal The experiences of Dr. Barth in 
Africa clearly exemplify this evil. 

"A eaiaH fanner who bring* hi* coin to the Monday market . . . 
in JUkawa, will on no account take his payment in ihelta, and will 
rarely ocoept of a dollar : tho person, therefore, who wishes to bay 
o>,n, if- ho hie only dollars, must tot exchange a dollar for shell*, cr 
rather buy ehelle; than with the *heUa be mart bay a 'kfilgu,’ or 
shirt ; and afur a good deal of bartering he niuy thus suoreed iu toy- 
ing the com . . . The fatigue to bo undergone in the market i« end! 
that I lave very often wen my SB-ranta return iu a State of tire utmost 
exhaustion." 

In this place, better than elsewhere, may be named an ob- 
stacle to a developed system of exchange which results from 
the misapprehensions of the uninitiated. Of tho Chitralis 
Oaptnin Yonugliufoand tells us that they supposed rupees to 
be ornaments only, and could not understand receiving them 
in payment for work Pirn and Scemana say of the Buyono 
Indians tint— 

“They do uot ream to uudowtund exactly tho wine of rconoy, nod 
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think that the true drift uf making a birgxin ecnauta in offering a 
tfxxm different to that dem&xuitxL I happened to be in a shop vh« 
four of them cocks in to buj a oouib, for whkli Lalf-a* crown wna aiked, 
but th* Indians taid that usI^m the ahopkeopor would take three 
tUy could not think cd having it." 

Here "the higgling of the market ” is exhibited under its 
goad'll form— the expression of a dffflnma between the esti- 
mates cf buyer and seller ; end, showing that lack of disari in- 
illation duuuctarizing low intelligences, toere is .a ooc fusion 
between the two ways of assorting the difference. 

§ 756. It will be instructive to note in this, as in other 
coses, survivals of such primitive modes of action. 

One of the earliest kinds of exchange, while yet tho barter 
of commodities has scarcely taken form, is the barter of 
assistances. Holub saya of the hlarutso that in building 
house® the natives are " so ready Ui assist one another, that 
tho want [of building material] is soon supplied:” the 
requirement being that the aids given are at some fuUtre 
day received in return. Wo have already seen that such 
exchanges of services are common among uncivilised peoples ; 
and as the efforts, alike in kind, are measurable by the 
amount® of time occupied, they initiate the idea of equi- 
valence. Transaction* of kindred nature survive among 
ourselves. Reciprocity of help is occasionally seen among 
farmers in getting in crops; especially where tho supply of 
labour is deficient Among villagers, too, th e re arc exchanges 
of garden-produce — a gift of fruit in return for which there 
is afterwords locked for another kind of gift : ^petition of 
the gift being in aonm ca3ea dependent on fulfilment of this 
expectation. 

Even in the drinking of men in a public-house, there are 
usages curiously simulating primitive usages. The pots of 
ijeer presented by one to another are by nnd by to be 
balanced by equivalent potn ; for treating proceeds upon this 
tacit expectation. We have here, indeed, a curious case, iu 
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which do material convenience is gained, but in which there 
is a reversion to a form of propitiation from which the idea 
of exchange is nominally, but not actually, excluded. 

Moreover there still survives among the least-developed 
members of tlio community, namely, boys, the original prac- 
tice under the name of * swopping w — l practice occasionally 
followed by adults, though adults of the lover classes. 




CHAPTER Vin 



AUXILIARY EXCHANGE. 

$ 757. How great is the labour and Ices of time cntuilod 
by lack of a circulating medium, is W6ll shown by Oamcron in 
his Acros, Africa. He desired to hire a canoe at Kao-dld The 
agent "wished to be paid in ivory.’’ Of this, says Cameron. — 

“ 1 had cone ; bat I found tbit Mohammed ibn Sllib had Irorj, 
and wanted cloth. Still, ua I hid no doth, tbii did not milt in* 
greatly antil I hoard that Mohimmad U» Ohirib had cloth and 
waned wire Thin I fortunately poumawd. So I gnro Mobnsanod 
ibo Gharib tho roqoiiito imount in wire, npeo which he handed over 
cloth to Mphammod ibn Bn lib, who in hii turn Rare Syda ihn Habib’s 
agent the wiabei-for Ivory. Ibeo he allowed mo to liaro tho bean" 
Evidently, pressure of inconveniences like these must prompt; 
the use of some one commodity generally desired and 
generally possessed, which serves at once as a medium of 
exchange and measure of value. This commodity varies 
with place and circomslanoe ; but, whatever ica kind, it is such 
as ministers to one of the chief need9 — sustentation, defence, 
and decoration. 

Food, living or dead, existing in measurable quantities or 
easily reduced to measurable quantities, is early employed as 
s currency. Among tho pastoral peoples of South Africa, 
herds form men's chief possessions ; and the prioea of women 
and slaves are given in terms of eagle. That ancient pastoral 
peoples had anima l-money is a familiar truth ; as even our 
language curiously indicates by the word " impecunious,” 
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which, now meaning one who has no money in hia pocket, 
means literally one who ia without cattle. And that among 
the Romans cattle formed the first currency is implied by the 
remark of Mommsen that “ copper (aa) reiy early made 
its appearance alongside of cattle as a second medium o( 
exchange." Among the Old English, too, oxor formed the 
currency; and they long continued to do so among the 
Celts of Wales. 

Instead of these large living masses scrying only for large 
transactions, there are elsewhere used kinds of food that 
serve for smaller transactions Dried iisli in some cases be- 
come a currency, and there aro people who use grain aa 
money. At Zanzibar " in former times mtaina, a species of 
millet, 'vos employed as small change.” If under the bead 
of food wc include nerve-stimulants, we may here add tea — 
brick-tea, as it is called in Mongolia, which, according to 
Eruum, is "a mixture of tho spoiled leaves and a talks of the 
tea-plant, with tho leaves of acme wild plants and bullock's 
blocd, dried in the oven,” and divided into pieces of from 3 
to 3J pounds weight, of the shape of bricks." Referring to 
fliia same currency, Prejevalsky rap “ anyone, therefore, de- 
sirous of making purchases in tho market, must lug about 
with him a sackful or cartload of heavy tea-bricks.” A liko 
use is made of tobacco in the Sulu Islands. Sap Burbidge : — 
“ The inferior Chinese tobacco ia preferred by the Sulus to 
thoir own produce, and ia a regular kind of currency in which 
almost all small payment* may be made.” In some pieces 
condiments serve the same purpose, aa in ports of Africa. 

“Hor* is 1 dapeeit of rocfc-ralt io tho Quiamma country ... the 
oc*t curious thing foonactod with this silt js that tbsy cot It Into 
little burs with five or six sidos or boots, abort right or* nine Inchee 
long and abort an inch thick, tnparing fhghUy to the ends, and clcesly 
eocawd in omewoik. These pos as inonay, not Only on tho riro r, but 
iu the lnuricr, wbsre they are at lost pcrhipe cooicaed." 

And Monteiro mentions the same use os occurring in 
Abyssinia. 

Thus the primary requirement for a currency ia its initial 
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stage, i* that its components shall ho of a kind subserving 
desires common to all— things which all want; and its 
seoondary, though not essential, requirement is that it shall be 
diriEiblo into approximately equal units. 



§ 758. As means to sustentation there come, after things 
used for food, things used for warmth. Among the Thlinkeea 
sea-ottor skins form thei7 principal wealth, and circulate in 
plow of money ; and where skins of other kinds are worn 
they similarly servo as media of exchange. 

By more advanced peoples textile fabrics, and the materials 
for them, are employed as currency. After describing the 
extent to which, in the markets of the Gatos, commodities of 
all kinds are bought and sold, Dalton says * — 

“ All of which artidra, and thoonods of naumia of cotton bronchi 
in by the Garre, change owners in a primitive way without any em- 
ployment d the current cola of the rtalm.' 

To which he adds that tlio Gores havo " bundles of cotton 
weighing two pounds, the small change with which they pro- 
vide their wants." So that out of tho meet generally sold 
(commodity a unit of value has arisen. How this unit has 
been formed U suggested by a statement concerning another 
cf tho Indian h 01 -tribes Among the Sookies cotton is 
mostly bartered to the Bengali fopdris for fowls : “ each fowl 
being considered equivalent to its weight of cotton" In 
Africa the cotton employed as money has become a woven 
fabric. Says Wilson in his Uganda—" Unbleached calico . . . 
constitutes the principal article of barter in the interior of 
Africa." Elsewhere he adds that this doth which forma the 
principal article of barter — 

" ■ genu-ally nxoxired by Ilia length of a* forearm from tho elbow 
to tho tip cf tbe middle finger ; . . . and I havo known natirre when 
octling cattle and other thing! to bring axae ’big brother’ with an 
ahoartaally long arm to mouure their cloth for them." 

So that an arm’s length of doth serves as a measure of value. 
The complete transformation of calico into money is shown 
by the statement of Duff MacDonald concerning Blantyre. 

25-2 
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" No one in Shis district know* about gold or nilrer. A pio:< oc cnlios 
ia don valued lino all the coins of iho Back of England would ba* 

Elsewhere textile fabrics woven into definite ahapea, and 
having ornamental characters, come into use. Turner saya 
that in Samoa " fine mate are considered their most valuable 
property, and form a eort of currency which they give and 
receive in exchange.’' And in Asia " among the Khalkas the 
[silk] scarves serve as currency, but are rarely used for pre- 
sents," aa in Southern Mongolia and Tibet : an instructive 
instance, since it seems to imply present! passing into barter 
and barter into a currency. 

§ 759. From the ways in which things that satisfy phyai- 
cal needs oomo into use as money, we now pass to the ways 
in which things euteerving golf-preservation, as weapon* and 
implement#, come into use for the game purposo. The raw 
material out of which such things are made, first being an 
object of barter, occasionally serve* as a medium of exobango. 
In puts of Africa a fixed quantity of iron or copper has be- 
come a measure of value. Burton tells us that— 

" The Uqook, or iroo-tar, nas here [old Col&bor^ aa in Bxmj o&d 
other places, the standard of value ; It I* now supplanted by the 
oopper, of which four makes the old bar.” 

In other places there is a like uae of iron, or rather steel, 
fashioned into weapons. This liappens in North East A warn, 
whore, saya Kowney, “ the arms of the men [the Khimptis] 
arc the d&o for all offensive purposaa." “ The currency of the 
country is the ddo, and also un wrought iron.” That, weapons 
ate not more generally thus used may bo duo to the fact that 
nearly every man possesses one, and neither wonts another 
himself nor, if be took it in exchange, could pass it on. 

In one coso, if not more, implements hare been similarly 
employed Down to the 4th century B.C in China, un- 
wrought metal, bartered by weight, was atill a medium of 
exchange ; but before that time there had arisen a ‘currency 
of implements. Between the 7th and the 4th century B.C. 
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there was spade-money : the spades being actually service- 
able ae tools. As far back as the 7th century BO. bronzo 
knivea, of something like uniform weights and rudely in- 
scribed, served at once for cutting and for making payments. 
" Hoe* and goods," “ boos and cloth " w«ro oquiraloDt terms 
for wealth. Gradually these implement used for currency 
ket their original forms : the cutting part becoming lees in 
proportion to the rest 

But the Chinese media of exchange were extremely mia 
celiac ec us. As for back as the 11th century b.o. gold pasted 
current in cubes, having definite weights. Then there was 
" ring-money/’ consisting of definite weights of Ironic shaped 
into rings for convenience of stringing, together. This coin- 
age appears to hare been tlio ancestor of the modem " cash ' 
of the Chinese. 



§ 760. Of things which anbeerve the three dominant desires 
shove named, those which fulfil the third are thcuo test fitted 
for the purposes of a currency— things which minister to the 
love of admiration. By painting the body, by tattooing, and 
by the wearing of trinkets in nooe or ears cr on the wrists 
and ankles, aavagee show us that, after the bodily needs have 
been satisfied or partially satisfied, the most dominant wish 
has been that of subordinating others by outdoing them in 
decoration Ornaments and materials for ornaments have 
therefore been things which everybody wanted; and while 
thus fulfilling tl>e primary requirement for a circulating 
medium, they havo fulfilled the secondary requirement of 
great portability. We read that iron and beads are so much 
desired by the Thlinkeeta that they will even exchange their 
children for them; and ocoounta of adjaoent peoplce, the 
Kutchins and Eskimos, abovr the double purpose to which the 
beads are put 

“They ire greet traders; balds ire their wealth, mod in the place 
of money, iod the rich among them literally lead theEielreti with 
iccklno'B and otrir.gs of various pattern* The ntuo and ears or j 
adoreed with sheila* 
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In hi9 description of die Californian*, Bancroft, while enume- 
rating as partly constituting money some rare tilings end 
othons costing much labour, narcos shell-money as its chief 
component. 

“The shell which is tb« regular circuiting medium is white, hollow, 
shoot a quirt" r of id inch through, and from one to two inohee in 
length. On its length depends it value.* 

So ia it in Polynesia. Sava Powell — " The native monoy in 
New Britain consists of email cowrie shells strung on stripe 
cf cane.'’ And among the Solomon Islanders, according to 
Conte— 

" The general currency, emulating of Wrings of shell heads itoat tbs 
sire of ft shirt button, very well made, and strung in fathom lengths, 
is of two kinds, known as red money and white money. Above thin 
b tli" stole of value ooiuo dog* 1 troth, which are the gold of thia coia- 
Ig* . . . A hole It drilled in etch tooth, and when ft man lua a 
sufficient cumber, he sol* them on a Land of suitable width and woore 
them as a coUir.” 

It woe thus in the earliest days of China, and ia thus now 
throughout Africa. Waits remarks that oowriaa, used by 
the Negroes as money, are, by other African races — Kaffirs, 
Hottentots, Hassaaioh- Arabs — used as ornaments. The trans- 
formation into currency is clearly abown by this extract 
from Cameron. 

“A carious eurreiey ts in vagus here [KawAlf, Cor.tral Africa], 
srerytfcicg beiug prioed b beads ashed aofi, wmathing in appearing 
like smell px.*s of broken pip^stom 

“At the wmmancamenfc of the mark et man with wallete foiled those 
bead* deal them out in exchange for ©there with people desirous of 
tasking purchases; and when tb« mart is eltaed they receive again 
from the market people make a pro5t oa both tmo&icUona, after 
the mi n niir usual amongst money chnngera' 

A chief element in the conception of value, acquired by 
ornaments ns they pass into a currency, is tl»e oon«HOu.sness 
of labour expended either in making them ox in finding them. 
We are specially shown this hy a case in which an object not 
ornamental ia made valuable by the trouble bestowed on it. 
Describing what is called the money-house in the New 
Hebrides, Oooto suys— 
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"Proa Ihe red of tlie hut were scrpcndoil eight or tec mats . . . 
and under them e wn»4 wood 6re woe kepC ever burning. In antrz 
c* tima tU mat- baccoia waled with a Blueing l»hck LoonieUliou . . . 
The tie, i! will b: Man, rfquina Tory COMtant looking after ... A 
mna has, therefore, alwa>i to-b* kept watching thaw curious money* 
and it ia the time thus apect epon thorn that raalcts them of ralaa* 
This instance makes it easier to underatand chat the precious 
metals derive their values in but small measure from their 
bearaty, nut derive it mainly from the difficulty of getting 
them. It needs but to remember that in appearance alu- 
minium bronze differs scarcely at all from gold, but ia worth- 
leaa in comparison; or again it needs but to remember that 
only experts distinguish between the glittering but valueless 
glass called n paste,” and the glittering but immensely valu- 
able diamond ; to sec that ibo measure of value is the amount 
of labour spent in finding and separating. 



§ ”61. Before the precious metals, first prized as materials 
for ornaments, could be used for a metallic currency, fit modes 
of measurement had to be established. We have seen that 
even while crunroenU serve as money, their worth is esti- 
mated by measurement : the strings of shells employed arc 
valued by their lengths os equal to one or other bodily 
dimension This method being inapplicable to metals, there 
arose in its place a valuation by weight ; which, of course, be- 
came possible only after scales had been invented. But units 
of weight having first been furnished by organic todies oral 
multiples of them (a3 shown la the East by the use of the 
carat, an Indian bean, and among ourselves by use of tho 
grain of wheat as the basis of our system) definitely weighed 
portions of gold and silver became units of value. For a loug 
Dm© such portions of metal were habitually tested by the 
scales, and in eomo countries always continued fc> be bo. 

TheEgn rt ‘ uu " Devw ' rails**! thsm«*ltM from the inconvenience 
of weighing every ring of gold or elver ipont in porchwt* u. the 
market, and uevtr hit on the expedient of coinage.” 

Hebrew traditions show us incipient tranKnon3 from eraa- 
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moots to cunanoy and the estimation of value by weight — a 
practice doubtless derived from the Accadians. We see this 
when Abruham presented to Rebekah " a golden earring of 
half a shekel we^h:, and two bracelets ... of ten shekels 
weight of gold ; m and again, when buying the cere of Mach- 
pelah, he "weighed to Ephion the silver which ha had 
named . . . 400 shekels cf silver, current with the mer- 
chant*” In later days, the shekel (equivalent to the weight 
of twenty grains or beans) aoqmred an authorized character : 
there were shekels a% after the king's weight * — an Assyrian 
expression. This implies a step towards coining, subsequently 
readied ; since we must ammo that one of these authorized 
shekels bore some mark by which it* character was known. 

Passing now to later times, and making allowance for the 
extent to which, in mediaeval Europe, Roman usage* influenced 
men, we may reoegnize essentially the some facts. In ancient 
Frankish days there arcee again these same xolaticnshipe be- 
tween the ornament the weight, and the current metallic 
unit of measure. In the Merovingian period— 

M Tho collar tad the mcmle*, the Clitic torq^ the Teatooic bdag xctxo 
at cue time familiar, in a certain aerne, as a * currency , throughout tho 
North. Tte b«a£ ves originally tho ecnamomt of tho Gear, or member 
c4 the over*! race, wl^mcror be officiated at a Kurffioe/* 

It would appear that the bcag had “a fired legal value, " and 
ww " as much a recognized type of value in ita way a a the 
ore or pound." At the same time, uncoined bullion woe also 
used for purposes of payment. As with the Hebrews the 
shekel wna at once a unit of weight and a unit of worth, so in 
France the litre was a name for a weight and for a piece of 
money. A like relation arose among ourselves. However 
much it eventually deviated, the “ silver- pound ” was no 
doubt at one time au actual pound. 

As units of vnluo were determined by weighings between 
individuals, at a time when weights were themselves rela- 
tively indefinite, there resulted indefiniteneaa in the units of 
value. Moreover, these independent origins led to the issue 
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of stamped unite of value by different individuals or groups 
of individuals, causing a variety of coins nominally of the 
sane worths, but actually of more or less different worths. 
How these relatively indefinite weights ware rendered more 
definite, is implied by that distinction made by the Hebrews, 
between the ordinary shekel and the shekel “ after the king's 
weight" Evidently the substitution of n coinage issued from 
one source, furthered iho process of exchange by making the 
values of the units uniform; and though, in suteequent 
times, the debasing of coinage by kings produoed n great evil, 
yet there remained the benefit of uniformity. 

But that which it chiefly concerns us to note, is, that by 
making exchange more f&cilo, a trust worthy currency cnor- 
monsly extended and eased the process of distribution. The 
means of making moat purchase l could now be carried about 
on the person. Definite estimations of rubes of the tilings 
bought and sold, could be made— -pricer arose. The amounts 
payable for labour of various kinds could be currently known. 
And, above all, tho obateoles to distribution which had re- 
sulted from inability to find those who personally needed the 
goods to be disposed of, entirely disappeared. Moreover, 
with tho establishment of prices and current knowledge! of 
them, transactions between buyer and seller lost, in large 
measure, the arbitrary character they previously had Lastly, 
as a conocmitant effect, arose the possibility of oorapetition. 
Prices could be compared, and the most advantageous pur- 
chases made; whence, along with adrnntago to the buyer, 
came ohooks and stimuli to the producer or the distributor. 



§ 762. With like unobtruaivene3s crept in a further de- 
velopment of the media of exchange. Though coins wore 
far less cumbrous than things previously used, still they were 
so cumbrous as to impedo extensive transactions ; as they 
still do in China, where copper or bronw coins strung through 
holes in their centres, are extremely inconvenient for large 
payment! Moreover, cron after private mints had been 
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abolished, there was, besides the debasing of coinage by 
kings, the clipping and sweating of coins ; making the unite 
of value partially indeterminate, and an enta i l ing weighings 
and disputes. More eericua still was a further defect. Im- 
mediate payment was implied : a requirement which in many 
coses negatived transactions that might else have been effected. 
Often one wlvo wanted to buy, and had property enabling 
him to buy, had not the requisite cash immediately available. 
To meet these and converse esses, there Lagan a system of 
uncompleted purchases, to he completed either at named 
or unnamed dates — there was initiated a simple form of 
credit-paper. There passed some document which, while it 
acknowledged the money or the goods received, promised 
to hand over the specified equivalent either some time or at 
a specified time. Transactions of this kind, arising spon- 
taneously in the making of bargains, gradually generated a 
system of payment by memoranda of claims ; *> initiating 
a pupcr-currency. For all paper-currency consists of memo- 
randa of claims in one or other form—" promises to pay." 

Beyond this need, and beyond the need for portability 
which iu ancient China led to the use of notes representing 
the iron money then current, two other needs were met. In 
Italy, at a time when coins were so miscellaneous that much 
time had to ba spent in weighing and testing, there began the 
practice of depositing a quantity of them with a, custodian, 
after once for all estimating their value and receiving in 
return a memorandum of it — a memorandum of a claim 
against the custodian, which served for making payments. 
In England, where the Tower was used us u place of safe 
deposit by merchants until, having been robbed of £200,000 
by Charles the First they had to find 3afer places, there grew 
up the practice of putting valuables in the vaults of gedd- 
amitha, and receiving “ goldsmiths’ notes" These were pre- 
sently used for making payments ; until, from the need for 
having amounts divisible into convenient portions, the gold- 
smiths’ notes becamo promises to pay the sums named in 
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them, without reference to the particular properties of A, B, 
or C which had been deposited: they became bank-uote*. 

Of further developments it is requisite to came the system 
of cheques, long in use among ourselves but only recently 
adapted abroad. Save when mado " no; negotiable,*' three, 
especially in country place®, pass from baud to hand as local 
cotes do. Lastly, to movable memoranda of claims liavs to 
be added tie fixed memoranda, made in merchants and 
tradesmen’s bcoim For these serve in place of immediate 
exchanges of ooin for goods, and form one variety of those 
partially completed transactions, ox postponed payments, 
above named, from which a credit- currency originates. Ob- 
viously these diminish the labour of exchange, especially in 
small places where tradesmen aro customers to one another, 
and half-yearly, after balancing account*, give and receive 
the differences : three, Mo, being generally in the form of 
cheques or memoranda of claims 

By this credit-currency all large transactions and a great 
mass of small ones are in our days effected. A trader's bank- 
ing account is simply a record of claims against him and 
his claims against others, which are continually discharged 
by one another and the debits and credits balanced. And 
now that this 3jstem lias been developed so far that by the 
Clearing House the claims of tankers on one another are 
three times a day compared and memoranda of the differences 
exchanged— now that this system, once limited to London 
bankera.is extended M provincial bankers; it results that 
every few houre the claims which masses of men linve on one 
another throughout the kingdom, are compared and settled 
by transfers of small amounts, which themselves tako the 
form of paper-orders that aro presently registered as credits. 

Amon g examples of evolution which societies furnish, 
perhape none is more striking than this gradual advance from 
the giving and receiving of presents by savaged, M the daily 
balancing of a nation's myriads of business transactions by a 
few clerks in Lombard Street. 




CHAPTER IX. 
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§ 763. In the six preceding chapters a good deal has been 
implied respecting the industrial integration which haa ac- 
companied industrial differentiation. Before proceeding to 
specially illustrate and emphasize this emit of social evolu- 
tion, it will be well to indicate the results thus indirectly 
brought to light 

Iron-works make possible the pick and Bhovel, and the 
steel-tipped ter with whic-h blast boles are punched out On 
these, joined with the blasting-powder and dynamite else- 
where made, depends the carrying on of mining. To the 
various metals and the coal obtained by mining, we owe the 
tools and the explosives. So that these several kinds of pro- 
duction devalop by mutual aid; and it is so with multi- 
tudinous kinds of prod action. The processes of distribution 
are in like manner mutually dependent. For eny locality 
to have au extensive system of retail trading, there must 
co-cxist a system of wholaeale trading; since, unless largo 
quantities of commodities me brought, the retailers cannot 
carry on their functions Meanwhile the growth of whole- 
sale distribution is made possible only by the growth of 
retmi distribution; since the bringing of goods in large 
quantities is useless unless there are retailers of them. Again, 
iliBae divisions of the distributing orgimizution both evolve 
part yaw u, with the producing organization, while they 
enable it also to evolve. Evidently extensive distribution 
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implies roads, vehicles, canals, boots and eliips, which can 
come into existence only as fast as the various kinds of pro- 
duction develop; and evidently these can develop only as 
fast a 2 the different article* produced in different localities 
are interchanged by .distributors. Once more, both these 
developments depend on the development of an instrument- 
ality which substitutes purchase for barter. With a good 
monetary system the resistance to exchange disappears; 
relative values of things can be measured ; current prices can 
be recognised; and there arise* competition with all the 
cheupeninga, stimulations, and improvements resulting from 
n. And that production and distribution may be time facili- 
tated the medium of exchange has to bo differentiated an<l 
developed within itself ; since, until to a metallic currency 
there ia aided a currency of paper promise*- to-pay, various 
in their kinds, all the larger and remoter commercial trans- 
actions are greatly imjSeded. 

See, then, how great has become the inter-dependence. 
Different binds of production aid one another. Distribution, 
while depending for its reads and vehicles on various kinds 
of production, makre production more abundant and varied. 
While a developed and differentiated currency furthers pro- 
duction nnd raises the rate of distribution. Thus, by their 
mutual influences, tbe structures carrying on these procaines 
become more and more integrated. 



§ 784. But no adequate idea of this integration can be 
formed without contemplating other manifestations of it more 
special in their kinds. 

First among these may be set down the cooperation of 
separate processes and appliances in wider and more varied 
ways Some man, observing how a bouse maid trundling n 
mop dispersed the water, saw that by the aid of centrifugal 
force various thing* might be dried and oshere separated. 
Among results of his thought hero are soma Masses of wet 
sugar placed in a rotating dram with & perforated periphery. 
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are thus freed from the adherent syrup ar.d left dry. Wet 
clothes put into auch a drum are made by its rotation to purt 
with nearly all their water, and come out merely damp. And 
now, by oho same method, the more liquid part of milk is 
separata! from the Iras liquid port — t^e cream. 

In such cosea the new process, which facilitate* processes 
previously used, ia separate from them ; but in other cases 
die new process is so integrated with preceding processes as 
to form a continuous process. Here, for instance, is an 
appliance for raising to a high temperature a great body of 
air passing through it. At one end ia a steam-engine work- 
ing a force-pump which sends in this air, and at the other 
end is a tuyere or blower, which conducts the powerful stream 
of hot air into a blast furnace : thua raising the intensity of 
the smelting action above, that produced by cold air, and 
increasing the out-put of molten iron. And now there has 
come a further stage. Instead of a separate and subsequent 
process of puddling {changing cast-iron into wroughc-iron), 
there has been made an arrangement such that the molten 
iron flows from the blast-furnace direct into a puddling- 
furnace, or a furnace which effects the like change ; and so 
there ia saved all the coal previously expended in re-heating 
pig-iron. Here then three sets of appliances are united into 
one set. 

But advance in the cooperation Of appliances is beet eeen 
in the development of mechanism. At drat " the mechanical 
powers," as they are called— lever, inclined plane, wedge, 
screw, wheel-and-axle, pulley— were use! only separately; 
but in course of time there arose, by combinations cf them, 
wbat we distinguish as machines. For a machine — cay a 
water-mill, a loom, a steam-engine, a printing pres — com- 
bines these various mechanical powers in special ways for 
special purposes. Comparison of early machines with late 
machines shows that, by increases in complexity, they have 
been adjusted to increasingly complex acts of production. 

A iurther stage, chiuiwWriaUo of modern days, ia to he 
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noted. Beyond tl»o cooperation of many appliances integrated 
in the same machine, we have now the ooopcratiua of several 
machines. Newspaper-printing supplies an instance. Instead 
of the p r i m : tire process of dipping a porous tray into a mass 
of pulp, taking it out. pairing it aside to drain, detaching the 
moist layer, then prosing and trimming the single sheet of 
paper produced, we have, in the first place, the paper-machine 
worked by a steam-engine, in which pulp, delivered on to an 
endless revolving web, loses during a short journey most of 
its water, passes between rollers to squeeze out the remainder, 
than round heated cylinders to dry it, and coma out at the 
other end of the machine eithe r cut into sheet* or wound into 
a long rolL If wanted for a newspaper, such a roll, con- 
taining a mile or two of paper, is fixed to u printing machine. 
This, worked by a steam-engine (which with ita attached 
nppliacoas is made self-stoking as well as self-governing), 
draws into its interior thin continuous sheet, and, printing now 
one of its rides and now the other, brings it out at the far 
end, where it is cut into separate newspapers by an attached 
ma chine, and afterwards, in some cases, dkiveied from it into 
a folding machine. Because paper-making requires a good 
supply of fit water and much space, it is not tho practice to 
make the paper a: the place where tho printing ii clone ; hut 
in the absence of impedimenta the arrangement would bo 
such that at one end of the united machines there was sup- 
plied a stream of wet pulp, while at the other end there were 
delivered the printed and folded newspapers 
Thia example of the cooperation of appliances— thin in- 
tegration of machines— may be usefully contemplated bore as 
being symbolic of the wider and less manifest integrations 
which we must now observe as displayed throughout the 
whole industrial or&miz&tion. 



§ 765. Until analysis enlightens us we regard any object 
of use or luxury as wholly produced by the ostensible maker 
of it. We forget that he is in a l mos t every case a man who 
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oombinea the productions of various other men who have 
supplied him with the prepared materials. Tike the example 
wkiob, speaking Literally, cornea Grab to hand— this book. It 
is a product to the completion of which, many different kiuiia 
of workers, scattered about in different localities, have con- 
tributed, We need not dwell on ite main component, the 
paper, made hi one place, the printing ink, made in another 
place, and the printing machine, made elsewhere ; but, setting 
out with tho printed sheets sent to tire binders, let ua observe 
the sources of the united components One manufacturer 
sen da the rough millboards, originally, formed of old ropes 
torn into pulp ; from another comes the strong textile fabric 
forming tho flexible back ; others severally supply the thread 
used for stitching tho sheets, the transverse topes to which 
the sheets are fastened, the glue used for strengthening their 
united backs, the ornamental cloth covering the outside, 
which itself is a joint product of weaver and dyer ; and, lastly, 
there is the gold leaf consumed in lettering. To this odd 
that there are every minute employed sundry tools supplied 
by other manufacturers. Thus is it everywhere — thus is it 
with our houses, highly complicated in their genesis, and with 
all the multitudinous articles contained in thorn. 

So tlrat the industrial organization presents a universal 
network uniting each workshop with many other workshop®, 
each of which is aguin united with many others ; and every 
workshop is a place where various threads of products are 
elaborated into a special combination. In short then the 
division of labour commonly conceived as exhibited by a 
multitude of different kinds of producers, is quite miscon- 
ceived unless the differentiation of them is thought of as 
accompanied by integration. 

§ 766. But we have still to take cote of a reciprocal influ- 
ence. Not only is the genesis of aich product in large 
measure dependent on the genesis of many other products, 
but, oonvereely, many other products ere profoundly influ- 
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cnocd by the genesis of each. The many affect the one and 
one affects the many. 

A striking instance is afforded by the eaoutebono manu- 
facture. Originally called india-rubber in recognition of its 
place of origin and its solitary use for rubbing oat pencil- 
marks, this substance has in the coarse of sixty or savant}' 
years not only yielded us numerous articles of personal and 
domestic convenience, but has also improved various indus- 
tries. It is replacing leathor for machine-baiting, for Gre* 
engine hose, for the tubing used in various businesses. It 
is used for buffers, valves for engines and pumps, ranchers 
for pipe-joints, piston-packing, squeezing-cylinders, and now 
most conspicuously for the wh&als o? oarriagw and cycles. 
So that by its radiating iufluencos the indin-rubber manufac- 
ture Las modihed many other manufactures. 

Still more striking, and far more important, have been the 
radiating infiuencas of the Bcsscmcr-steel manufacture. A 
material, the expensiveness of which, until 18110 , was such as 
to limit its use mainly to cutting instrnmente, is now em- 
ployed wholesale for things of large size— armoured vcssoU 
of war, great fast steamers and ships generally, with their 
toilers, propellers, shafts, chain-cables, anchors. Ac. Steel 
wire has come into extensive oaa for traction-ropes, hawsers, 
and vast suspension-bridges ; wlifle viaducts, larger than 
were before practicable, are now framed of steaL In 
houses, ateel-girdere, beams, fioor-joiata arc replacing those of 
wood; and in New York enormous steel-frameworks hold 
together their vast, many-storied buildiuga In ail kinds of 
machinery steel is replacing iron — in cog- wheels, axles, 
cranks, framings. Thin sheet-steel 13 being stamped into 
bowls, tiays. cans, saucepans, covers, <4a, and from shoet-etcol, 
tinned plates are now made to an immense extent. In 1892. 
in the United States alone, more than 200,000 tons of steel 
nails wore manufactured. Bui above all there are the effects 
on railways; where, besides extensive improvements in 
idling stock, the permanent way has been revolutionized by 
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the substitution of steel-rails for iron-rails. In England 
32.000 mile* of single track have been thus re-laid, and in 
tie United State* 175,000 miles • 

Something more has happened. While this cheaply manu- 
factured steel has entered into, and improved, many other 
manufacture* (a much greater number than above enume- 
rated) each primary set of change* has initialed many 
secondary seta. Each of these cheapened or improved products 
has itself become a contra of radiating influences. Take an 
example A steel-rail outlasts six iron-raila ; and since a 
large element in the ooet of maintaining a railway is the re- 
placing of wom-out rails, the use of steel-rails achieves a 
great economy, which, under the influenoe of competition, 
entails some reduction in fares and freights. There follows a 
lowering of prices of various commodities, and, in many 
casss, the bringing to place* cf consumption commodities 
which higher freights would have excluded. By the use of 
steel for ships, similar multitudinous effects ore produced 
upon the prices and distributions of sea-borne oommoditiea; 
since one-fourth increase of cargo-carrying capacity is ob- 
tained in a steel-ship. 

§ 767. The moral of all thi3 is weighty. Immensely more 
complex than at first appears is the inter-dependenoa of 
businesses, and far closer than we at once see has beoorae 
the integration of them. An involved plexus having centres 
everywhere and sending threads everywhere, so brings into 
relation all activities, that any considerable change in one 
Bonds reverberating changes among all the nwt. From thcoe 

• N.potem Jilted Hat Bteftnh " a nMSon of »iopi« 1 *rv’ wd. m tuftav, 
to mk*. tW k»’» dco. math to iter Unit It. oo.nI«-J*mpinj oeSer of 
intdiigroev not thn hoargioUU oil; bnS tie ralirg duw 

B«M thov taro thought il .uou*h lint Sir llairy .'lemur .hould rtonir. 
an honour like tbet onx>rdei to a third- rv.e public ofioal oo hio retire rnrot\ 
ov to ft picrtnaal rafcyoc on tha ooreilon of the Qntca'a Jubiioa. In the 
Unix! 8ti.Ua they uxdertfnnd better how to heeocr acbimmonU. In 
different part* cC tba Union, ozt county end eii citiee hare wreirtc tie 
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far peat days when flint-scrapers were used to shape elute* 
the cooperation of appliances. then oommencod, has bean 
increasing, at tho same time that the cooperation of workers 
bos teen increasing ; until now the tools as well as the men 
form an aggregate of mutually dependent parts. Progress 
here, as everywhere, has been from incoherent homogeneity to 
coherent heterogeneity. 

Blind to the significance of the innumerable foots sur- 
rounding them, multitudes of men assert the need for 
the "organization of labour.” Actually they suppose that 
at present labour is unorganized- All these marvellous 
specializations and these endlessly ramifying connections, 
which have age by ago grown up since the time when the 
members of savage tribes carried on each for himself the 
same occupations, arc non-existent for them; or if they 
recognize a few of them, they do not perceive that these form 
but an infinitesimal illustration of the whole. 

A fly seated cm the surface of the body has about as good 
a conception of its internal structure, as one of these icbexnors 
has of the social organization in which he is imbedded* 
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CHAPTER X. 

7XJE REGULATION OF LABOUR. 

§ 768. Regulation, as a form of government* implies actual 
ir potential coercion — either such actual coercion as is used 
by the slave-driver over the Negro, or such potential coercion 
as is used by the former over his labourer, who xnow3 that 
idleness will bring dismissal and the penalty which Nature 
inflicts on the penniless. Under their most general aspects, 
therefore, all kinds of regulation are akin ; however much 
they may differ in respect to the regulating agency, in respect 
to the mode of regulation, and in respect to the kind of evil 
which disregard of the regulation entails 

An underlying coercion being thus in all owes implied, we 
may naturally look for a primitive connexion between 
industrial regulation and thu kinds of regulation we dis- 
tinguish as political and ecclesiastical From the law of 
Evolution we shall infer that at first t hose several kinds of 
regulation were parts of one kind, and tha: as the political 
and ecclesiastical have gradually differentiated from one 
another in the oourso of social progress, so the industrial has 
at the acne time differentiated frem both. 

There is a further corollary. While differences necessarily 
arise between these several forms of regulation, there must 
simultaneously arise differences between the earlier charac- 
ters of ail three and the later character* of all throe. For 
human nature determine* them all, and any general change 
produced in men by social progress will a£ow itself by modi* 
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fying at once the qualities of die political, tie ecclesiastical, 
and the industrial governments. Increase or docrewo in the 
eosreireaeas of one of these hinds of rule, will bo accom- 
panied by increase or decrease in the coerciveneas of the 
other kinda of rule. 

Thcee general conceptions most, now be substantiated by 
facts ; and we must then carry them with ns while contem- 
plating the various phenomena of industrial regulation, dealt 
with in succeeding chapters. 

§ 769. Evidence that the political and industrial controls 
have originally the same centre, and therefore the same 
quality, is yielded by those rude societies in which the ruler 
is the sole trader. Of the Barotee, Serpa Pinto writes 
’ Throughout the country, trade is rallied on exclusively with 
the king, who makes a monopoly of it." Among the Khouds 
" the head men of each village usually tote aa chief merchant, 
baying and bartering whenever he can profitably do so* Of 
the Mucdracua Bates sayB that those who trade with them 
“ hare first to distribute their wans .... amongst the minor 
chiefs, and then wait three or four months for repayment in 
produce.* And in Ellis's time, trade in many harbours of 
the Sandwich islands was almost wholly monopolized by 
tho king and chiefa So was it, too, in ancient Yucatan. 
Cortes says, concerning Apoapolon, lord of Aculan— ' He is 
the richest of tho tnulera of tills oouiitry" ’Whether or not 
himself a producer or trader, tho primitive ruler commonly 
directs industrial activities Aa observed by An gas, the New 
Zealand chiefs superintended agricultural and building opera- 
tions. In East Africa " neither sowing nor harvest can take 
place without the chiefs permission, and the issue of his 
order is regulated by his own interests." In ancient flan 
Salvador “It was the offira of the caziqne to order the plant- 
ings." Among tie Mununs of Munipore “ formerly no one 
was allowed to plant his rice until the great chief allowed ib 
or had finished his planting.” From other places we learn 
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that besides controlling production tbe ruling men also con- 
trol exchange. On the coast of Madagascar, writes Drury, 
the kings [chiefs] settle what are to he the cerom of trade 
with foreigners. Speaking of Iddnli in Africa, Laird and 
Oldfield say, " the natives could not enter into any traffic 
with ns unless they had first the royal conaent." So waa it 
with the l’atagonians. 

"It waa with gnat difficulty that they could be prevailed upon to 
put with their lows sod arrows in trace, which they however did, 
of Ur Mktr^ penniaaion tarn their chief." 

A noteworthy fact should be added. Among some slightly 
civilized peoples, the industrial government shows signs of 
divergence from the political. Burton tell* no that there is 
a commercial chief in Whydah ; there are industrial chiefs in 
Fiji ; and among the Sakarran Dyaka there is a trading chief 
in addition to the ordinary chi$£ 

Histories of ancient peoples agree in these respects with 
accounts of existing peoples. Lists of functionaries show 
that in Egypt during the Buoeaes period, the kings carried 
on extensive industries “ In Phoenicia,’’ say* Movers— 

"the foreign wholwale Wide smom to have belonged mostly to the 
tfate, the kings, and tha noble . . . biblkal words show a*nniereu*l 
ejp'diiuKB to dltloot parts undertaken by the kings (I Sings ix. 27, 
x. 11, 2S> The prophst Ewkitl de*ril« the king of Tyros s a a 
pradimt commercial prime. " 

We are shown, too, by I Chrcn, xxvii, 26 -31, that through 
overseers King David waa a large grower of various crops, 
while he did not neglect pastoral farming ; and Solomon, who 
by the agency of keepers was a wino grower, nlso carried on 
on extemive trade by land and sea (I Kings, x). 



§ 770. Speaking generally, the man who, among primitive 
peoples, becomes ruler, is at once a man of power and a man 
ot 6agncity : his sagacity being in large measure the cause of 
his supremacy. Wc may therefore infer that as his political 
rule, though chiefly guided by his own interests, is in part 
guided by the interests of his people, so hi3 industrial rule, 
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tho ugh having for its first end to enrich himself, has for its 
second end the prosperity of industry at large. It is a fair 
inference that on the average hia greater knowlodgo expresses 
itself in orders which seem, and sometimes are, beneficial. 
Henoe it happen* that jnas as, after his death and deifies non, 
hia commands respecting conduct in general are regarded as 
eecrcd, so, too, are his commands respecting the carrying on 
of industries : there results more or leas ecclesiastical regula- 
tion of labour. 

Beyond the institution of the Sabbath, and beyond the 
injunctions concerning slaves and hired servant*, we have, in 
the Hebrew scriptures, detailed directions for tbo carrying on 
of industry. There are divine oommanda respecting plough- 
ing and sowing and the breeding of animals. There are also 
directions respecting lie building of houses and the making 
of clothes ; even to the extent of prescribing fringes. Among 
the Greeks observances of times may fce named as being based 
on divine commands- In Hesiod’s Worfa and Jfayt it is 
fill — 11 Mind well, too, and teach thy servants fittingly the 
days appointed of Jove ; to wit. the 30th day of each month, 
the beat both for inspecting work done, and distributing 
allotted sustenance/’ And in pursuance of the same pious 
conformity there are directions for certain operations on 
certain days — on the sixth " for cutting kids and Hocks of 
sheep, and for enclosing a fold for sheep on the eighth to 
« emasculate the boar and loud hollowing bull, and on the 
twelfth the toil-enduring mules ; ” and on the seventeenth it 
is appointed to " watch well, and cast upon the well-ioundod 
thrashing-floor Demetar'a boly gift; and let the wood-cutter 
cat timber for chamber-furniture, & c.” Much of this re- 
ligious regulation wm incidental — was indirectly consequent 
on the injunctions concerning sacred seasons, and on the 
as6amblir.g8 for worship. Everywhere joint celebrations of 
festivals have teen opportunities for trading. At the present 
time it is thus in India, where a vast fair is held on the 
oocaaion o! drawing the car of Juggernaut. So is it with the 
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gatherings of pilgrim Mahommedans at Mecca, which result 
in extensive commercial intercom*©. According to AIccck it 
is the wme in Japan, where " festivals are high days for the 
temples, and they seem to take it in rotation to hold a sort 
of fair.” From ancient Grecco and Rome like evidence ha-, 
been handed down. Curtius describes how in early Greece — 

° The holy placet of the land were central of an extensive commer- 
cial intcrecuret, which found p-aco and soairity in the sacred pjrta, ca 
the sacred roads, and in the vicinity of the temples, whilst in the rest of 
the world a wild law of force prevailed. With the feetive asnecnblica 
. . . were combined the Hot trading fair* ; at these men first became 
acquainted with the multiplicity of natural products, and the meat 
remunerative tnntbads of mnrcuitilo exchange ; at these the relations 
ware opened which netted different commercial towns in uninterrupted 
inlcrcoaiDt, and tbuo first omasaned the camhUshcent of dopOte of 
goods beyond the sei, and afterwards the foendation of towns." 

At tho aamo time, as a collateral result, tanking was initiated 
under ecclesiastical auspices. 

“ The gedi were the first aapCtaltata in the land, the temples the first 
financial iastltuliore, and the priest the first to understand the power 
cf capital . . . The rowchanU eatruat tha money to the rare of the 
priests hocaoM they efts nowhere And a seairer place for it ; and the 
priests are ai^aciou* enoogh not to let the monoy He idle." 

Nor did ecclesiastical regulation end here; for if not by 
injunction, still by usage, the seasons for certain agricultural 
operations wore determined by the recurrence of religious 
observances. Parallel etfecta were produced in Rome. Fairs 
“ were associated with the celebration of the festival at tho 
federal temple on the A venture/ 1 soys Mommsen, who adds : — 

“ A rnmilar and perhaps still greater importance aWaehol in tho cans 
of Etruria to the annual geasral assembly at the temple of Vc Huron a 
(perhaps near Montefiascone) in the territory of Yoldnii— an nmambly 
which sorvad at tire wane time u. a fair, and was regularly frequented 
by Homan as wall as native trad era' 

Beyond this incidental regulation of commercial intercourse, 
there was a more direct regulation. Work on festival days 
waa interdicted. Mommsen writes : — 



11 Bert from labour, in tho tCriol tense, took place only on the several 
festival days, and mpedally in the boUday-manth after the temple- 
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ticn of lb# winter wowing (ftria untntba) : daring those set times 
the plough reeled by command of tho gcd *, ncd not the farmer only, 
bet alio hie alara and Us ox, repoisd in hoBday-idleurat." 

A more direct regulation was exercised. Says Mommsen : — 

“In Benia th» vintigc did not begin until tha tupreme priaa* of the 
community, tho Flam an Dialis, had granted pirmtoion for it, and had 
bimaolf made a beginning by breaking off a clrator of papa*” 

Like in spirit was the order against selling new wine until 
the priest had proclaimed the opening of the casks. 

Among the Jews the driving out of the money-changers 
from the temple, presupposes an extreme instance of this 
influence of occludes ti cal usages over industrial usages : (he 
original aacred use of the place having been obscured by the 
secular use it had initiated ; for doubtless this secular use had 
arisen from the deaire to get sacred witness to commercial 
transactions 

§771. That in Inter European aoofotios industrial regulation 
was at first, and long continued to be, a part of political regu- 
lation, is a doth so familiar that it asarcely needs illustration. 
It may bo well, however, to show how complete has been in 
past times their union. 

In three medircval days when the local head, and after- 
wards the feudal lord, ruled over a territory from which 
supplies at all kinds had to be furnished, he controlled the 
prooesaes of production for his own convenience, just as ho 
controlled other thinga. Down to tho serfs and alaves all 
were governed in their industrial activities as in their lives 
at large. Under the feudal rigitM in France, when, in addi- 
tion to tha rural labours pursued within each domain there 
grew up trades in towns, the governmental authority exer- 
cised in the one exteudod itself to the other. Whether the 
feudal superior was lay seigneur, archbishop, king, chapter, or 
monastery, power was exercised by him or it over industry 
as over other --bin gi ; so that the right to exercise a trade, or 
the right to elect gild-offiocre, &c., had to be purchased from 
him or it. The system of licensing which now remains in a 
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few cases waa thee universal When, after centuries of 
struggle, feudal governments were subordinated by a central 
government, the head of the State assumed an equally abso- 
lute control of production, distribution, and exolmnge. How 
unlimi ted was the control we see in the fact that, just as in 
despotically- govern ed Ancient Mexico, the permission of 
the chiefs ’’ was requisite before any one oould commence n 
trade, unless by way of succession, so in monarchical Franco, 
there was established the doctrine that " the right to labour is 
a royal right which tho prince may sell and subjects should 
buy " Along with thiB there went the enforcing of countless 
industrial regulations by armies of officials ; pushod to 6uch 
extremes in Franco that before the Revolution the producing 
and distributing organizations wore almost strangled. 

Here too, as in Fiance, the power to soil was not natural 
but conferred. 

“The mirket was by dwoent BO popol*r or tribal right ; it win the 
king 1 ! prarogtllve; its toll# and aiMona wore regaktol by the wrtho- 
rity of the J usticee of Iho King'o Bench, and iU pricra wore pr oc lai me d 
by 0* King** Clerk of the Market” 

And again— 

A trader cooling Co a town “ who not allowed to do any bna in a i * 
Beastly or outside tho proper HoiM, but 1 openly In the market thereto 
araigiied,’ and even there ho wi- ordered to eland wide till the towns- 
men had come back from early n>*)« and bad flist been wrved with 
such stores of corn and malt, of batter and poultry and meat as their 
households needed, and the bell struck tho hear when he might take 
his turn for what was left And an he bought do cunt ho soil only in 
the atabluhod and customary place ; and fool onw displayed on his 
shelf ox etafl could not be taken out of the town unsold without leave 
of the bailiff*.’ 

legal dictation like in spirit to this was universally dis- 
played. Restraints and directions of industrial activities by 
the king and his local deputies, carried out down oven to 
small details, show how little separated was industrial role 
from political rule. 



§ 772. The ecclesiastical regulation of industry in modern 
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societies, has been chiefly incidental, as it was in ancient 
societies. Sacrifice and worship have brought men together 
nt appointed places and times, and trading has arisen as a 
concomitant. The names of fairs, habitually identical with 
the names of churok-fesuvala, yield clear evidence. This 
origin of meetings for buying and selling in France, is well 
described by Bourquelot. 

“ People cam a at firet purely from the sentiment of deration. The 
earileet buncos dona n In mtahlw, an abundance of which wan 
rendered necenury br the unusual concourse ; then they had tho idea 
of profiting by tbs cireunaUBioo to procure gnliu which they were 
ordinarily unable to procure at home or could only be got at high ratoe. 
The precede of the ouurcmcr brought chat of tho merchant, and 
gradually fairs were formed." 

Challuinel, whan saying that in Paris tiro region immedi- 
ately around the cathedral " was devtoed to trude," indicates 
the way in which not only periodic bat permanent localisa- 
tion of trade was incidentally determined by ecclesiastical 
observations. But in Franco a direct as well as an indirect 
clerical influence was exercised. 

" In many quarter* the oscular or regular clergy had th* waidoship, 
iflignauiahip, and jurildktlon of the fair*. . . . TTaually fails and 
markets were held in front of tho churehae; the prims or naoko 
so lemn ly opened them." 

Tho history of early England furnishes kindred evidence. 
Indeed the church had become a trading centre quite literally. 
In Mrs. Green’s elaborate digest of ancient municipal docu- 
ment* we read — 

“Tho church na thalr Common Hall whore the commonalty met for 
all binds of bualnea*, to audit the toon accounts, to diride the oonmion 
lar-.ii, to make grants of property, to hire soldiers, or to elect a mayor 
... we even hejjr of a payment made by the priest to the corporation 
to induce them not to hold their arwmUiee in the ehaojsl while high 
Esawwa* being performed. . . . In fair time the throng of trader* . . . 
were ‘ ever wuot and uwd ... to lay open, buy and sell direr* mor- 
chandiaco in the said church and cemetery.' ... It wea not till the 
time of loud that the public attained to a ronrictiou . . . that the 
church was desecrated by the tmuuction in it of oommoa business." 

As suggested above, this use of the parish church for 
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trading purposes, probably arose from the deaf re to obtain 
that security for a bargain which the sanctity of the place 
was supposed to give— a calling on God to witness ; and as 
in markets, at one time, bargains were made So the presence 
of civil officers, so it may be that in some cases they were 
made in church in the presence of prints. 

Of course to the indirect regulation of industry illustrated 
in these wayB, has to be added the direct regulation by inter- 
dicts on labour at certain time* — Sunday, holy-cays, saints’ 
daya Though now most of these interdicts have become 
obsolete, and the remaining one3 are by many disregarded, 
they were at one time largely operative in restraining pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange. 



§ 773. That the different kinds of control over men have 
differentiated, and that the control of industrial activity has 
gradually become independent of Church and State, is made 
sufficiently manifest by the foregoing evidence. But the fact 
olreuly pointal out* and here to he afresh emphasized, fa that 
there has simultaneougly taken place a decrease in the co« 
erciveaess of all these kinds of role. While early despotism 
bos been (among :be moat civilized peoples at least) restricted 
by growth of popular power, and while the once rigorous 
government of the Church, enforced by excommunication and 
damnation, has almost died away, there has been a relaxing of 
control over industry ; not only by the diminution of political 
and clerical dictation, but also by the diminution of dicta- 
lion from authorities within the industrial organisation 
iteeif. In pest days artisans, manufacturers, traders-, were 
subject not only to the peremptory orders of the genera! 
government, but also to the peremptory orders of their own 
ruling bodies— gilds and kindred combinations. The general 
character of early industrial government is well illustrated 
by levasaeur’a account of the oommercial rt/jirr* of the 14th 
century in France, as thus condensed. 



Thorn wheUaaio merchants, travelling over the country and abroad, 
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<ulkd mcnm liko tho thoac ois and the awipa^nom, they too 
formed large AAK>dat£osi ; oack of which comprised many prerinoes, 
kiA vu gertmed by a n king of tho mcrora 9 * Thor® wa* a kic^ in tfao 
Korth, in tho 8outh, in the Gmtr®, and in othar proviooeo. Tharo 
wer© also pci Tate brothoihccdi of m cron's in oach town, ic. Tho 
noroer-king ruled the go n cml kbumwi of the provin:o with a high 
hand. He gave certificate© of mastership. No mercer could exrcoe 
goeda for nle without his permificon. Ho had his court cf justice, and 
his revenues. 

It was in a kindred spirit that in England and elsewhere 
gilds regulated men’s businesses. In each town there grew 
up a trading aristocracy, which at the same time that it con- 
trolled tho transaction* of its own member* controlled the 
lives of hand- workers. and everywhere pot narrow limite to 
individual freedom. Some borough regulations will show this. 

Strange™ " were forbidden to carry their wares frean hones to home ; 
here they might n« MU their good* with their own bends, there they 
must dispoM of them whaiemlc, or forfeit their nntiro etc* to the town 
If they attempted to sell by retail ; elsewhere they hsd to wait for a 
given number of weeks after their arrival b-fere they could offer their 
mar chord he to the buyer.’ 

In a future chapter there will be occasion to illustrate at 
some length this kind of industrial government Here it is 
sufficient to indicate the coerciveneea of industrial rule which 
originally accompanied the coeioiveneas of political and 
eocleeiastical rule. 

I repeat and emphasise this truth because, in £hc closing 
chapter* of this volume, W6 muso have it constantly in mind, 
if we are to understand the present forms of industrial organi- 
sation and frame rational conception* of tho forms It is likely 
by and by to assume. 
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§ Yli. Though the above title oovera nearly all the subject 
matter of this chapter, yet it is not entirely comprehensive. 
There are a few fects to be here noted which do not coino 
under it. Though otherwise unfit, the title ‘'Domestic 
Regulation " would, in respect of these facta, be the ba3t. 

For tho control of the household group does not without 
exception centre in the husband and father. Historians and 
the earlier ethnologists, studying exclusively the records of 
Semitic and Aryan races, have regarded paternal rule and 
domestic rule as equivalent expnjwious. But qualification 
of their views has been necessitated by facte which study of 
the human races at large has disclosed. The truth which a 
generation ago was scarcely suspected, but which is now 
familiar, chat oommonly among uncivilized peoples kinship 
ia reckoned through females and not through malee, and that 
very generally descent of property and rank follows tho 
female line, has necessitated remodelling the theories of Sir 
Henry Maine and others, respecting tho primitive fam ily- 
group. This change of view has been made greater by 
recognition of tho fact that oven among peoples who in poet 
times reached high degrees of civilization, as the Egyptians 
and the Peruvians, this system of relationship obtained — 
modified, however, in the cose of tho lues race by establish- 
ment of the rule that the king or noble should marry his 
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sister or nearest female relative: so oesarin? dement in the 
male line as well as in the female line. 

Mitigation of that harsh treatment to which, in early stages 
of human progress, women have been subject, has resulted in 
some cases j and occasionally they have acquired both social 
and domestic power. This was conspicuously tho case in 
Egypt, where autocratic queens were not unknown; and 
among a fow uncivilised tribes it happens that chieftainship 
descends to women. Improvement in their domestic petition 
caused by this system of kinship was shown in Tahiti, where 
a wife could divorce herself as well os a husband. Among 
the Tongans, too, the aColus of wives was good. Still better 
evidence is yielded by tbo Malagasy : the balance of power 
inclines in women’s favour. But in the majority of cases 
descent in the female line seems to have hod little or no 
effect in qualifying the absolute subjection and domestic 
slavery of wires In illustration may be named the Austra- 
lians, Tasmanians. Snakes, Chippowayans, Dakotas, Creeks, 
Guiana tribes, Arawaka, Cache, and many others. The power 
of the husband and father is exercised without limit, notwith- 
standing the foot Uut in all tribal relations tho children are 
not reckoned as lus but be their mother's. 

Africa furnishes mixed evidence which must be not! cod. 
There is descent in the female line among tho Western 
Bantus, and along with it there go both inferiorities and 
superiorities of domestic position. Ono inferiority is seen in 
the fact that wives are “usually inherited, together with 
other property"; and yet tho wife owns her own hut, field, 
and poultry. But o special influence qualifies the domestic 
relation. A wife’s death is apt to bring on the husb&nd a 
charge of guilt and n fine payable to her relatives, and fear 
of this leads to lax control of the wife and subjection to 
bur family. Here it would aeem then that deacunt in tho 
female line qualifies male authority: ono further indication 
of this being that the power of the father is unlimited over 
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those of his children who have slave-mother* though not 
over the others. 

But apart from qualifications of the marital relation and 
of domestic rule hence arising, we meet here and there with 
examples of dominant female influenoe, and even supremacy, 
having its effects upon industrial activities. Instances have 
already been given ($§ 326, 730) showing that in various places 
trade is in the hands of women, and that in some esses men 
yield to their authoritative dictation. Here is a mere specific 
instance from New Britain. 

The women of Ilaytei Island sat “calmly in the canoes, giving 
orders to the sterner tex what to sell and what to taka in exchange. 
All bertec goods that the nice exchanged were handed to the women, 
who examined them very carefully, and placed them under where they 
wore sitting.’ 

Something like domestic equality accompanying industrial 
equality occurs in Borneo. According to St John. " marriage 
among the Hyafes is a business of partnership.” Boyle says of 
Dyak wives than their share of wort is not unreasonable, and 
their influence in the family is considerable- And while 
St John tolls us that among some Sea-Dyak tribes, the 
husband follows the wife and lives with, and works for, her 
parents, we are told by Brooke that in Mukah and other 
places in tho vicinity, inhabited by Malanaua, the wive* close 
their doors, and will not receive their husbands, unless they 
procure fish. Here, then, the regulation of industry under 
its domestic form is in the hands of women rather than of 
men. In the Indian hills there are people— the Kocoh — 
among whom, aloDg with descent in the female line, there 
goes complete inversion of the ordinary marital relations. 

" When a man man Us be lives with bin wifoB mother, obeying her 
and bi» wifa Marriages are usually arranged by mothers in nonage, 
but [only after] cann tilting the destined bride. Grown up women may 
select a husband for thennelrm, and another, if tbe first die.’ 

Thaa, whether or not a sequence of descent in tho female 
line, the authority of women is in some cases greater tbs* 
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that o? men in relation to industrial government, not with- 
standing men's greeter strength. 



§ 775. These exceptional instances serve but to remind us 
that almost universally men, having, by gifts of nature, the 
mastery, use that mastery in avery way— dictating to all 
memlwrs of the family-group in respect of their occupations 
as in other respects. Tor we may safely assume that where 
the subordination of women is unlimited, the eubordination 
of children is also unlimited ; and that along with the father's 
despotic regulation of them in all else, there goes despotic 
regulation of their labours. Indoed, we see here in its simplest 
form tbo general truth that political rule, ecclesiastical role, 
and industrial rule, are at the outset one ; since the male 
head of the family enacts general laws of conduct for its 
members, exercises that authority which belongs to him os 
representative and priest or the deceased ancestor or house- 
hold deity, and is the irresponsible director of doily work. 

Naturally, where little or no political organisation has 
arisen, there exists not hin g to pnt a check on the father’s 
power — nothing save the ability of his children to resist or 
to escape. This check seems operative in families of Bedouins, 
among whom tho sentiment of filial eubordination is small, 
and among whom a eon can cosily set up a tent for himself, 
lienee, says Burckbardt, " the daily quarrels between parents 
and children in the desert constitute the worst feature of tho 
Bedouin character.'’ But recognizing such exceptional coses, 
where, os also among some North American tribes, a wild 
predatory life conflicts with the maintenance of domestic 
government, we mny say that generally among early pastoral 
and agricultural peoples, detached family-groups are subject 
to unlimited paternal rule. By his intended sacridec, 
Abraham implied the possession of the life-and-dwth power ; 
and by Jephtha that power was exercised. A rfjime of this 
kind, established during the ages of nomadic life and of 
scattered agricultural clatters, survives when social aggre- 
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gules ars formed for purposes of defence or aggression. And 
ainoe site men who in their families severally exercise afceo- 
lute power, oven to the killing of wire® and children at will 
aro also the men who rule the aggregate and make the laws ; 
there is nothing tending to chango this domestic rfyimt, and 
it continnce through the early stages of civilisation. Of 
leading illustrations I may name first that furnished by 
China. Remarking that "in their most ancient books the 
family is declared to be the foundation of society,’ Douglas 



“ la prime life, m long m hit parent! lira, he [a «on] holds hinaelf 
at thdr dbpxoal, and ia guided by them ia the choice of iiie occupation 
and in ovary ooneem of life." . . . "Over the property of aor« the 
father's authority ia M ©Hnplete as over their liberty" . . . “Full- 
grown men oulxnlt meekly to be flegged without raising their hand!." 
And here may be added a passage from the same writer 
showing that, os above said, tfca absolute power of the father 
long survives, because the head3 of families themselves con- 
stitute die puhlio authority. 

“The aShira of each 0% [village community] were In the old days 
presided over by the beads of the night familial, and iu the larger 
community ai an attended assembly of eldrasadjodittwc on oil matter* 
relating to the administration af their neighbourhoods. To a great 
extent this system exitU at the present day. Now, aa in tho daya of 
yore, the head of each hcuwliold holds autocratic sway over ail the 
members of his family. Tbs very lirra of his sous and daughters are 
in his hands, and if hit eoodaot, however cruel towards hit wife, con- 
cubines, and dependents, ia not of a kind to outrage the feelings of hla 
brother ciders — and aa a rule it takes a gnat deal to do tha— it Is 
allowed to p«a without, attracting the attention of any public judirial 
authceity." 

And this absolute subjection is supported by law to tie 
extent that disobedient sons aro imprisoned by their fathers. 
So, too, unlimited paternal power is insisted upon by the sacred, 
books of the Hindus. In the Code of Manu it is written . — 



“Three persons— a wife, a kci, and a slave— aro d«cl*red by law to 
have ia general do wmlth exclusively their own ; the wealth which 
they nay earn ki regularly acquired for tho man to whom they 
belong.’ 
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And according to Nelson's View of tJte Hindu Liw, this rela- 
tionship still oontdnuea 

“It il rho cndsnfcted f»M that among the *> -called Hindus of tha 
Minna province tie Father ia lookal upon by all U tlu* present day as 
the Eaah or eheolute sovereign of the family . . . He ia entitled to 
reverence daring life, as bo is to worehip after hie death. Hie ward ii 
law, to be obeyed without question or demur.’ 

Alleging a parallelism between this state of things among the 
Hindas and that among the primitive Teutons, Sir Henry 
Maine writes:— 

“Th» predwt of the family dwelling-house conid bo enured by 
nobody bnt hlmwlf [the father] and tboie neder hia pztria pototzs, 
not arc a by oE.cre of the law, far ha liimrelf made law within and 
enforcod Uw mule without. 11 

Elsewhere quoting the Slavonian maxim that 'A father is 
like an earthly god to hit son “ Sir Homy Maine gives a 
kindred account of the pairia prtalat of the early Romans ; 
bat this may be most conveniently summarized in the words 
of Doray. 

"The father of tho family ! It ia always ha who la mentioned, for 
tharo ia no one else in the house, wife, children, client*, slave*, all am 
only chatteh, instrument* of labour, pereems without will and witbwt 
name, eubjeetod to tho omnipotence of tho father. At oix» priest and 
Judge, hie authority is absolute; he alone to in communication with 
tho gods, for he nlone perform* the worn primla, and, »s muter, he 
dispeem of the powers and life of his slaves. As husband he condemns 
hia wlfo to death if alio forges false keys or violate* bar vow. ... A* 
father ho kills tb* child tbai is boro deformed, and oolls tho others, as 
many as three thaw, before losing his claims opm them. Neither tgo 
nor dignities emancipate them.’ 

It goes without saying that the father was the itfwilute regu- 
lator of induatty. Wife and children were in tho same 
position ns bond-servants. Their acte wore controlled just as 
much as the ueU of cattle were controlled 



§ 776. That a kindred relatiaoalup obtained during early 
day* throughout Europe, wo may tafely infer on remembering 
that down to tho 13th oentury in France, it waa in the power 
of a father to imprison s son who displeased 1dm : the impli- 
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cation being that be could force bis son to undertake wlmt- 
evor work lie pleased. Though in England paternal power 
nover went to this extreme, yet we see in the usages and 
ideas of qm'to recent times, how subordinate were children to 
parents, and especially to the father. If, oren down to the 
earlier part of this century, filial duty was supposed to 
include obedience to parents in respect of marriage, it must 
also have included obedience in respect of avocations. We 
have indeed, in this matter, direct evidence given by a well 
recognized authority on rural life in general — the Into Mr. 
Jefferies. Tho following extract exhibits the filial and paternal 
relations among farmers — 

" The growth ot half-a-dozen itrong sum was a cutter of Mlf-con- 
grstulatian, ici each no ho came to min's estate took the ptaee cf a 
labourer, and oo reduced the mcoey-expeoditure. Tho daughter* 
worked is the dairy, and did not Iwsittta to milk oomsionoJy, or, o', 
least, to labour In the hay-field. Thoy spun, too, tho home- mad* etufls 
in which all the family were clothed. A m m 's children were hie wr- 
vxnt* Tliey coaid not itir a itep without his penniation. Obedieno* 
and reverence to tho parent was tho first and great* it of all virtues. 
Trs inflneare was to extend through life, and through the whole social 
system. Thoy were to choa*<* th» wife or die husband approi-ed at at 
home. At thirty, perhaps, tho more fortunate of the sons were placed 
on farm* of their own nominally, but still really under the father’s 
control. They dand not plough or sow except In the way that ho 
approved. Their expenditure wns strictly rtgulaud by his ordsre. 
This luKod till ha death, which might net take plane for another 
±\**«nty you*." 

This state of things is still in considcmblc measure that 
which the law recognizes ; for the son under ago is held to 
be legally bis father’s servant, and, as shown by an action for 
seduction, the deprivation of a daughter's services is put 
forward as tho ground of complaint. 

Let us not omit here to note the evidence furnished that 
coerciveneas declines simultaneously in political, ecclesiasti- 
cal, and industrial regulation. For with increase of political 
freedom and religious freedom, the freedom now practically 
if not legally given to children, is such that the father, 
instead of coercing them for his own benefit, habitually 
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oocrccs liimaelf for their benefit; and is largely swayed by 
their wish e8 in respect to their industrial curozra 



§ 777. The preceding sections exhibit paternal govern- 
ment at large during early stages, and do but indirectly imply 
its extension over domestic industry. Bat facts may bo 
given enforcing the inference that if the father has unlimited 
authority over life children in other matters, he must have 
unlimited authority over their labours. 

That he dictated the occupation* of his sons is implied by 
that industrial inheritance which has chaiac^rizei early 
stages of civilization all over the world. Various influ- 
ences made paternal power thus show itself. Already a ton, 
ever present in the house, load learned something of the 
business carried on in it To complete hi* knowledge was 
manifestly easier than to give him knowledge of another busi- 
ness even supposing this could be done on tho premises, and 
much easier considering that, if done at all, it must be done 
elsewhere at considerable expense. A further motive operated. 
In early days mode3 of production were kept secret. The 
uncivilized and semi'Civiliaed man, prone to superstition, 
regards every process he does* not understand as super- 
natural ; oo that in Africa the blacksmith is even now looked 
upon as a magician. Hence the meaning of the word “ cmf t,' # 
which carries with it the idea of cunning and subtlety, or 
amie skill passing the common apprehension. Evidently, 
then, the aim always traa to keep tho secrete of the business 
in tho family. And evidently ams brought up with a know, 
lodge of these secrets, and by year* of practice made skilful, 
were compelled to continue on as journeymen under parental 
control, since no other career was open to them. 

In many societies this industrial usage, naturally evolved, 
liaa been mad© imperative by law ; and legislative wisdom haa 
been credited with it and its supposed advantages. Ancient 
China yields an instance. Said a prisoner to the Marquis of 
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Tain—” Music was the profession of my father ; dared I learn 
any other 1" And in the Thti-yu it is written— 

“ Tie bmu of officers ought always to be officers ; the tots of ait.-nn 
oaght always to bo artisan* ; the was of mcrohnnta oaght always to be 
merchants, nod the wire of farmer* ought always to be finr-cra' 

Tho like happened in ancient Egypt. According to Duncker— 
“ W* Uam list no one waa allowed to follow any other oorupotlnu 
than that derivoil front hie father. The iwwtt|>Uoas tel! ca that the 
naraa office, oa for instance that of architect, resinined in the name 
family for twenty- throe genera tionv 1 
Similarly in Greece, custom led to injunction. 

At Athena “it was ooDceired, moreover, that, if men conflnal tbem- 
oelra to ono calling, thoy wonld arrive therein at greater eieelloneo ; 
and the law, accordingly, forbade than to be of two trades." 

And it was so in ancient Mexico, whore, rays Clavigero — 
“The sons in general learned the trades of their fathers, and 
embraced their predMiloxia Thue they perpetuated tho arts in 
familial to tho advantage of the elate.” 

Hereafter, in dealing with the organisation and govern- 
ment of gilds, wo stall find everywhere illustrated eimiiar 
tendencies and resale. In this place it concerns us only to 
observe that the power of the lather os industrial regulator, is 




CHAPTER XTT. 

PATKABCHAL BEOIH.ATIOT. 

} 778. lx very rudo tribes, and especially in hunting tribes, 
where supremacy of the father depends on phy8ical or mental 
anperioxity, no supremacy of the grandfather is known. But 
where the sentiment of subordination is deep, paternal con- 
trol begets grandpatemal control, and the control of the great- 
grandfather. Naturally the authority of the father, strongly 
pronounced as we bare seen among Turanian, Semitic, and 
Aryan peoples in their oorly stages, initiates the authority of 
the patriarch Anri this, passing at his death to hie eldest 
male descendant (or if he is not alive then to his oldest son), 
mokes him the governor of the group, who, along with the 
other kinds of rule, exercises industrial rule. 

Doubtless, as we see among ths moes named who hava 
given origin to the leading civilisations, filial obedience has 
been fostered by anoaator-worship. Tbo connexion between 
tho two is clearly' implied by the following passage from 
an article by Dr. Julius Hoppe! in the Rev u# de EkiMmrt del 
nliffions. 

“ Auaii kingtempe que vi vest lea parents, on doit, d'aprda la doctrine 
da Bala-Ring, lea traitor comma dto dioax tarcalrra . . . Cette com- 
matuuit£ da via antra lm mandate d’ona mfime bundle doit ae pour 
anivre juaqu’an deli da U mort . . . Toes lee (Wnamcom important* 
da k famOle aont conunnaiqnAs am difonta auasi, an particuliar tout 
ohongemant dma k psoprifiti on lc droit pocacetcra! dee arwfltiwi" 

Necessarily along with belief in tbe ghost of the dead 
father who is propitiated by sacrifices, and supposed to inflict 
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evils if he is angered, there goes the belief that the living 
father may after death revenge himself ou those who have 
angered him during hia life. Hence there results a subordi- 
nation to him far more profound than can otherwise bo 
established. And this subordination continual and even 
becomes greater, when he has become a grand father or great- 
grandfather; since then the time is nearer at hand when 
be can use his supernatural powers to punish recalcitrant 
descendant. 

Another factor conduces to patriarchal authority, namely, 
full recognition of the right of property. Sons who ore 
independent of thoir father for maintenance, and sons who 
will inherit nothing at his death, lack one of the motives for 
obedience. Snob confirmed respecs for ownersliip as insures 
possession of his land and goods by the grandfather or great- 
grandfather, even when he becomes feeble, strengthens greatly 
the rule of the eldest mala This influence we may perceive 
operating among the ancient Hebrews. The traditions con- 
cerning Isaac, Jacob and Esau, and again concerning Joseph 
and his brethren, imply recognition ot a father's ability to 
dispose of his property as he pleases The right of property 
is regarded ns in a measure tamed. 

§ 779. Some evidence obeorvable among exiating peoples 
may be sec down. The simplest and clMTMt comes to us 
from Africa. Describing the condition of things among the 
Bechuanoa, Alberti write*:— 

■ Un jeans Gafts ns m mail- qu'apvisi avoir obMna le ronsentrinrnt 
de ms parent* ; un Cif.-o snnrii, cht-ii ltii mSme d-c 51a et die petit- 
flla, no Boquo ancune piire de bftail, aa coodua aucun rnarohi, «u>» 
avoir rcuuit6 aon pece et obtenu kq approbation." 

And ho goes on to say that— 

“Si un fib, h quslqus figs qus o* fdt, « cooportoit «n«J savat* *<* 
parents, a“il rsfatclt opinilovsncnt d'obBr rortont am ordrea do ora. 
pir*. quand ill aont iqaitthlci, on qn'il no roivtt paa sea avia, ii torcit 
■Qr dr aV.lirer la bains ct In mfprb da touts la herds, aa point d'etre 
obligi do la quitter «t d* ic rotircr aiUaon.” 
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The oocount given by Livingstone adds an important fact 

“The goveranumt n patriarchal, nu being, by virtu* of 
paternity, diiaf of hia own children. They bulkl their hut" aronnd 
hi* . . . Near the centre of each circle of butt (hare U a erot called 
* *kotlt,'»ith» Srcplaoo; here thoy woi*. eM, or ait and gcurip over 
the new" of the day. A jwr man attache* himadf to the kotln of n 
rich one, end i* ooridereci n child of the letter. An uadenfaief hr* < 
number of these circlra around hia ; end the coUection of kotlaa around 
tho greet oae in the middle of the whole, tilt of tb» principal dliof, 
oxatituteo the town." 

Thia last statement shows bow the original patriarchal group 
becomes at once both enlarged and modified by addition of 
men having no blood-relationship to its members. Every- 
where during turbulent times, it must have happened that a 
fugitive or a “kin-broken " man, being in danger when living 
alone, or eunoanded only by bi3 amall family-group, joined n 
laigo family-group for sake of safety; and, in doing this, 
became subordinate to ita bead. The result, as indicated by 
Livingstone among SouUi Africans, is tacitly explained liy 
Du Chaffin in hie description of the West Africans. 

“ The patriarchal form of govemmeat »a the only on: kuowu ; ®ich 
Tillage had ita ehuf, and farther In the Interior tho village. rocroed to 
be governed by ddera. each elder, with hie people, having a asperate 
portion of tho rilAgo to thccaclra. There was iu each elan the 
ifiyjram, fonmoo, or acknowledged head of the dan (i/mimco laeudng 
the 1 morft' the 1 lather 

■ Every one U under the protection of eoerie one. If, by death, n 
negro ie suddenly left aim, he run" great ride of Icing eold into 
darery - . . Every one mwt have an rider to speak hie palavers fur 
him . . . Any free men, by a id ngnlar cue tom. colled Ma lenda . . . cau 
p)^ -« himself under the protortioc of the patriarch, who M thus chmni." 

This practice, joined with the practice of giving lo the bead 
of the group the title “ futher," neiurally leads to tlut result 
that, in subsequent generations, those of outsido derivation 
come to regard themselves as actual descendants of the 
original head of tlie group. Tho formation of Highland 
clous, each formed of men all having the same surnames, 
exhibited the proccis among ourselves. 

Everywhere affiliation of strangers bus been prompted 
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both by lha desire of fugitive for safety and the desire of 
the group to increase its strength. We see this alike in the 
adoption of a braro vanquished man into a tribe by savages, 
in the adoption into the family among the Romans, and in 
the acceptance of immigrant men-at-arms by feudal lords. 
So was it, probably, among the Semitic tribee in early daya. 
The quarrel between the men of Abraham and these of Lot, 
was most; likely a quarrel betwoen the two raastet of fol- 
lowere, who were mosdy neither children nor slaves bnt 
affiliated outsider*. 

Of course the ttala of those who are alien in blood to the 
patriarchal group, almost necessarily differs from that of its 
members — differs more or less according to ideas and circum- 
stances, anil in some cases very greatly. An example of 
extreme and permanent inferiority of position, ia given by 
Sir Henry Maine concerning a case in wbieh the patriarchal 
group was a conquering group. He says that in certain 
villngM of Central and Southern India, there is an heredi- 
taiy class of “ outsider*," who are looked upon as " essentially 
impure,” and who, though “not included in the villngo . . .are 
an appendage solidly connected with it; they have definite 
village duties, one of which ia the settlement of boundaries 
• , . They evidently represent a population of alien blood, 
whose lands have been occupied by lire colonists or invaders 
forming the community.” 

Where family-ayacenu and caste-systems are less marked, 
and where union with the group luis b*en voluntary, there is leas 
difference in the position of the alien ; and there may eventu- 
ally come absorption into it But inevitably permission to join 
the group is rands dependent on obedience to its head, nnd 
the giving to him of services in return for protection. The 
transaction is analogous to that winch, during the feudal stage, 
was known as " commendation subjection being exchanged 
for safety, and labour being regulated compulsorily. 



$ 780. Concerning this formation and expansion of the 
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patriarchal group, we have to note, further, that it i3 in part 
determined by a state of chronic hostility among group®. 
Other instances beyond those furnished by Africa, may be 
named as showing this. One of them cornea to ua in the 
remark of M. de Lavaleye respecting the peoples of the 
Balkan principalities : — 

“The southern Slav* wotptd the iafluenoe o! the civil law, by rewon 
of tie perpetual ware which dcvi*toted their territory, and tact* <sp«- 
cially in oowe^neiu* of the Turkiah invasion. Btoten, isolated, and 
tluown back on thomaelvee, their only thought wa* tha religious pro* 
nervation ol their traditional institution*, and of their local autonomy. 
This is the oauw of their family commonitini surviving to our own 
tiara, without being subjected to the influence either of the Homan 
law, or of that of feudalism." 

The statement of Mr. Arthur Evans, to be hereafter quoted 
in another connexion, verifies this explanation. 

But the chief purpose of this chapter is simply to indicate 
the link between paternal regulation and oommunal regula- 
tion. The growth of the family-group into the patriarchal 
group, and presently into the enlarging cluster of relatives, 
brings extension and modification of the primitive paternal 
government, which takes place by insensible steps. The 
foregoing sections, illustrating this transition, prepare us for 
entering upon the subject of oommunal regulation. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

COUUUXAL ESOULX110.V. 



§ 78L Ik llKfle to whom the doctrine of Evolution la 
repugnant I shall xniw a smile of derision by the remark 
that certain actions of the infant arc indicative of certain 
early social relations. Yet to the evolutionist, it is clear that 
constant experiences reoeived by men daring tens of thou- 
sands of yeare of savage life, must have produced organic 
modifications ; and he will not be surprised to see indications 
of them given by the child in arms. In The Principle* of 
Psychology. § 189, 1 have shown that whereas on islands novor 
before visited, voyagers find the sea-birds oo tamo that they 
trill not get out of the way, birds of kinds which, through 
unmeasured ages, have been in contact with mankind, have 
acquired on instinctive dread of them, which shows itself in 
every yonng bird as soon os it is out of tho nest. Similarly 
through countless generations of men. the mental association 
between stranger and enemy, has, by perpetual repetition, been 
rendered partially organic; so that an unfamiliar fuoo causes 
the infant gradually to contract its feet arcs and presently 
turn away its head and cry: an unformed cloud of painful 
feelings is raised by this presentation of an unknown appear- 
ance which, in the history of the race, lms constantly preceded 
the reception of injuries, 

By this seemingly irrelevant fact I intend to emphasize 
still farther the truth already manifest, that aerial groups 
wore at first held together by blood-ties. In early days rclo- 
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tions were ready-made friends, as they are now; while iu early 
days non-relationa were either actual or potential foes. Hence 
the result that the communal group was primarily an aggre- 
gate of kindred, and its cohesion all along was maintained 
for joint protection against tbaao who did not Wong to the 
kindred. Cohesion was great in proportion as external 
dangers were great, and diminished along with the diminu- 
cion of axtera&l d angers. 

Before proceeding to those illustrations which chiefly con- 
cern us, as being presented by the forefathers of civilised 
peoples, let us contemplate those presented by the uncivilised ; 
and chiefly by those among whom kinahip through females 



§ 782. The first, illustration may fitly be one in which the 
origin of descent in the female lice ia made manifest, and in 
which, while specific male parentage is undetermined, there 
is mala parentage within the group and a doubly-rooted 
communism. Quoted by Morgan from Hcrroru, tho account 
concerns a people found on the coast of Venezuela wbeu 
first visited : — 

" Th* homes they dwelt ia woe common to all, and w apedoca that 
they contained one hundred and sixty paraOM, itrongly built, thorgh 
covered with palm-tree have*, and shsped like a bell" . . . “They 
observed do law or ruU in matrimony, but tcck as many wives as they 
would, aud thsy as many hualonda, quitting one another at pleasure, 
without reckoning any wrong done on eitli-r {art. Thera was no such 
thing M jealonsy amceg them, all living as tost phased thorn, without 
taking offence at coe another." 

•' This," says Morgan, * shows communism in husbands as well 
ns wives, and rendered ooinmuniam in food a necessity of their 
condition." Busing to three North Americans among whom 
kinship was reckoned through females, and who formed com- 
munal households composed of related f am ilka, it will suffico 
if I string together some extracts concerning different tribes. 
Of these on tbs Columbia plains, Lewis and Clarke soy . — 

“Their larg* borons usually contain m viral families, c enlisting of 
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ihs jaxcDtn, their sen* end dsugbtnvin-Uw end graiuichfldrw, among 
whom the proriaiow Or* ornnmen, ud whose harmony i* acuesly «*w 
interrupted by diapnWs.’ 

'Several of thnM onrirnt yourts »«e very large, u shown by tho 
rotas being freen fifty to eighty yards long, and twenty to forty in 
width. ... It throe large yourta the primitive Alsutt Ur«d by forties 
fifties, and hundreds, with tho doable objert rf protaerion end warmth." 

"The houB-bokl (t the Manduie oonristiog of from twenty to forty 
penmo*, the households of the Colombian tribes of about the tamo 
number, the Shtttbanon household of aeven fa m ilies, the households of 
die Saaks, of the Iroquois end of die Creeks mah ootnpo*:d of several 
families, are fair types of the houseboats of the Northern Indiana at 
the epoch of tbeir dismvery." Morgan adds : " prortMot* went in 
oomnvm.’ They "pracUood oonuuunlsm in living in the household.' 
Concerning lie existing Maja Indians we learn from Mr. 
J. L. Stephens the following account: — 

"Their eommuaity cooeinta of a hundred labwdort*. or working 
assn ; their lands are held and wrought in common, and tta products 
are shored by all. Their food is prepared at coo hut, and every family 
sands for ita portion.* 

Wliile in this last case the separato families of the commune 
hail separate dwellings, in the preceding caws some lived in 
long homes formed of separate compartments while others 
lived in large undivided houses. 

Only an undeveloped ancestor-worship characterizes these 
tribes ; and it ia noteworthy that there consequently lada the 
boud of union constituted by subordination to a patriarch. 
Iteapecting grown up families among the Columbian tribes wo 
read—" In this state the old man is not considered tho head 
of the family, since the active duties, as well as the responsi- 
bility, fall on some of the younger members. As theM 
families gradually expand into bands, or tribes, or nations, 
tbe paternal authority is represented by tho chief of each 
association. This chieftainship], however, is not hereditary.” 



§ 783. Other forms of modified communism arc shown us 
by certain uncivilized peoples in the Old World. Winter- 
bottom says that in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, " tho 
plantation is cultivated by all the inhabitants of the village. 
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in common, nnd tlio produce is divided to every family in 
proportion to ita comtere." Concerning Northern Celebes 
eicce 1822, Mr. A. It Wallace, an experienced traveller anil 
careful observer, writes 

“ In these villages toe cofss planuiiots and rioe field, are cultivated 
in common. Tho chid end a few of too old men deside what d«j* In 
toe week it is required to work in them, and a gong bear* at Mveu in 
the momitg to u»o table toe laboaxeni . . . when too crop ii gathered 
each receives hie proportionate shore. This system of public fields 
and tamtam labour i* one not uncommon doting tbs firet stages of 
d valuation." 

Near akin, but in somo respects different, is the illnitrntion 
yielded by the Podum, one of the Indian hill-tribes. Hero 
are extracts from Dalton’s account of them 



The icarang "is SCO feet ia length and toe 18 or 17 fireplaoaa . . . 
The head-men, elder* or Gflm* congregated around the central fire- 
(Awe. No ono U permitted to arrogate too pomtico of tot chief. . . . 
Too notablra most duly in the morasg for too duccoilm of affaire of 
Mate. . . . Apparently nothing ii done without a conaultatioc, and au 
order of the citizens In Mourn* sussbltd 1* iuced dally regulating the 
day's work. The remit Is repicUy promuljprtsd by too to rill voice* of 
tors who run through toe Tillage giving oct the order in a clear mono- 
tone like a street oiy. . . . I found that do presents were opeuly received 
by toe GAma or notables ft* themselves. Everything given an publio 
ground* is Udged in too common treasury for too benefit of tho wt>ol» 
body corporate. . . . Tints, forfeitures, and eatorata ore similarly 
appropriatsd. . . . Tho crime of an individual is treated m a pcUio 
disgrace, to be expiated by a public sacrifloo The. culprit ks 
eventually to boar the si penis of this. . . . There is no power reeled 
in the community to take life cr infliot corporal punishment oa a free- 
born citizen, bat alares may be pot to death. . . . The iloraug m 
ocenpiol every night by all the tnchelore of the village, bolli freemen 
and slavre, and with them a certain proportion of tho married men «io 
nightly oo doty, too to eccstituts together a sufficient avail abla force 
for any cantinamcy of attack, fire, or other public emergeccy.* “ When 
a man marries, bi and bis bride ... set up a house for themwlres. 
In building this they are aatorted by the community." 

Here we have a transitional case in which, to n consider- 
able extent, there is recognized the right of private property, 
at the same rime that there is communal property end com- 
munal regulation of industry ; and in which the communism 
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ii! bo far <u it is maintained, is, in pan, maintained, for tho 
sake of safety. 

§ 784. On now taking np afresh the thread broken at the 
end of the last chapter, in which patriarchal regulation inul 
boeu described as transitional to communal rotation, I nio.r 
fitly quota, as verifying tho conclusion that tho reverence 
felt Ly the young for the old is n chief factor, tho testimeuy 
contained in a recent book by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, A Wandtr- 
in ,j Sekolar in the Levant He saya 

“Warn, by lb* re«[«« i; secura to age, gi'W irej rfljgo the 
ixmoi of csramoMl govsrnmeot.' 

Aryan peoples, also, with which we are now concerned, have 
everywhere illustrated the implied truth. 

Of tic more usual kinds of communal organisation arising 
from tho developed patriarchal group, we may begin witli 
the®* presented by compound households which, in Eastern 
Europe, exist in one or other form down to the present day. 
in his Through Bosnia and the JJetvg<kina on Foci, Mr. A. 
J. Evans writes that, after the Turkish invasion bed destroyed 
die preceding social organisation, " society reverted to that 
almost patriarchal form which the Sclavonic settlers had 
canted with them into the Illyrian triangle.” The allotments 
parcelled out among the notv settlers were " held in common, 
no*, no much by a village-community as hv a single household. 
Thru the SUuescma, or aldermsn of the community, was often 
literally the elective elder of the household.’' 

“Wc heard of familie* still exUio* [uc»r Siack] containing over 
tiros hundred members all living within the nme ptlimded yard, uul 
forming a village of thsmsslvea ; nor is it by nny menus rare to find 
village* in ths Graniu* eotCiting of a o»pl* of lionasholda" 

This Unnsition from the house-community to the viUngc- 
community is clearly implied in die testimony of M. licgiiid. 

* II ae rsawotrsaoursot phitiouis tenanamth ayant lo mteio nom 
d« fsmllUi ; «la vicut de ce qu’rUea out fcr=i6 & 1’origice uue mule 
Mr>;atian, qui s'tst dirisfc poor eu formar its nourdlaa." 
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In soro« part*, as Badovat*, peace and concomitant indue- 
trial progress, have caused a second decay of this communal 
organization. Though " the old order of things still exists, 
and each cottage ha3 its house-lather and house-mother, and 
everything is held in common,” yet the households are 
smaller than they ustd to be. Other Slav peoples, as the 
Servians and Russians, exhibit similar phenomena. Assert- 
ing tho identity of the regime between these two divisions of 
the race, Madame Yefimeoko, as quoted by M. Kovalevsky, 
write*:— 

“Tai bi*ns aoatitnant to propi-KMcwnroocedetou* In membra dt 
la f mail to j do ptopri£t£ jnirtc, iln'ea cxintc pr*»jue paa. ... lx chef 
de la (cmmunflctt ne fail qne g^rer la fortune commune. A ca mart, 
elle rerte iadivue el paws dam las niaina d'an autre di«f, appoDA X c« 
poete par s>n #B« o« par nn« Cl«tkm, enlicalremeot au frdre on an 
HI. a!nA“ 

And M Anatolc Leroy-Beawliea, from persona! observation, 
while similarly describing this communal system in Ilossin, 
thus remarks on some of its evils : — 

“ I** iamarteicnU ne eont pni maiadlM qnxnd nno Atroite ilia 
rfanit platoon generations et plmricars minagea .joe, dorant Ice 
lonauM unite d'an I cog hirer, We pdr-e et We enfant*, la frira et lour, 
femme* coodMDt pUe-mfll* antonr do large poWc. II rn rfiaulte an* 
•ort* da protniaruitC actai mn ht in c pour i'lme que pour le oaipa" 

Concerning the industrial arrangements of these communal 
groups, as exemplified among the Servians, M. BcgiSid, 
describing the headship as an elective autocracy kept in 
check by the general voice, tells us that the house-father 
directs tbo industrial actions of the members, holds the 
property on their behalf, snd trades under their approval, 
while the house-mother governs the women and directs 
indoor industries. 

A noteworthy fact must lo added. While tl**ec com- 
munities, maintained for mutual protection during turbulent 
ages, have lt«n disintegrating elsewhere, they have retained 
their original form in Montenegro. Says Sir H. Maine 

“Tbo dcoiiwnt notion them is that, u lb* house-commaait;- in 
llnhi* for tho ddinquencin of iia membe r*, it ii ontitlsd to receive all 
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I lie piouuoo of tlieir labour ; and tluu the fundamental rule of ihtsr 
communitiaa, u c# the Hindu joint familie*, le that a nxonbor working 
or trading at a distance from the *n»t of the brotherhood ought to 
account to it for hi* profita." 

Evidently the chronic warfare which the Montenegrins cany 
un, is the cause of the implied cohesion. 



$ 786. As simple family-groups grow into compound 
family-groups, so these, becoming too large for angle house- 
holds, grow, sa implied above, into clusters of households : 
house-communities develop into villago-communiUcs These 
we hare now to oonsider 

There is evidence that in the 4th century, B.a, such village- 
communities existed in India. Nearchus, one of Alexander's 
generals, is reported by Strabo as observing that: — 

" Among other tribal the ground is cultivated by families and Is 
cd&QsoD ; vhen the produce is ooUocted, cich iakta x lead oufficicst 
for his v.ihiifitajica during tho tcit ; the remainder is burnt, in order 
to asro a reason for reDswing their labour, wid not remaining inactiro. 9 

During two thousand and odd years, distorting changes liavo 
produced various fonns, but tho essential nature of these 
social groups remains traoeablc. In his essay on “ The 
Village Community of Bengal and Upper India,” Mr. 
Jogcndru Chandra Ghcah tells na that in certain parts of 
India, villages are * extensive habitations, which are far tco 
big and too irregular, to bo called a singlo dwelling-house, 
and of which the external appearance may not be vety 
remote from that of a walled village " — a structure which he 
compare* with the structures lefh by the Pueblca of Now 
Mexico— compound houses so built as to “wall out black 
barbarism" (§ 730). The defensive purpose of these united 
dwellings, as well as of the dis-united clusters derived from 
them, which are found elsewhere, is implied in n passage ho 
quotes from Mr. Elliot’s “ Report on tho Meerut Settlement" 

“During the mUrule and disorgvniiatlon of former Governments, it 
■ns uecewary for th* brotherhood to onmbino for tin purp»# of roast- 
ing the unlawful crariuchmmtB of their neighbour*, and the attacks 
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of predatory horde* : ft ■*» not too interart of * party to Karo bis 
asparat* eharn divid'd off, which coaid be of no use to him a) long u 
ho could nos proccct U from violence.'’ 

The introduction of outsider* has gradually complicated these 
communities, but thoir family-origin is sufficiently shown by 
the following extracts. Mr. Hphinatouo observes .— 

“ Th* popular notion is that tho Tillage landholder are all dweeadsd 
from one c* more «ndh-»lnehi who firet settled the village. . . . Th* 
supposition u confirm *1 by the fact that to this day there oro often 
only single families of landholder* in small Tiling*." 

Mr. Moyne, in his treatise on Hindu Zaw and U*a?% soya : — 
" The oo sharer* in many of thsro viliogu axnmmnitim are persons 
who are actually drerended from a ranmen anoostor. In many other 
esae they profere a common descent, for which there ft probably no 
/oewUfcicra. r 

But tho best indication ol origin is contained in a stotc- 
mont of Mr. Ghosb. 

“ Yillago franchise, acooidlng to natfre ideas, amounts to a right to 
meat with one's peer*. ... So long, bowrrrer, as a man or his wife 
is not permitted to mres’.wito too reel of the oommunlty at his own 
place, or at that of any of them, the family remains outride the 
communal circle.* 

This test evidently points back to the early doys in which 
the member* of tho community formed one household. The 
traits of structure at present existing also imply this. Speak- 
ing of the “ parallel social strata ” which have been developed. 
Sir Henry Maine writes : — 

"There are firet, a certain number of families who are traditionally 
said to be defended from tho founder of toe village. . . . Below there 
famines, dwrended from the originator* of the colony, there are others 
distributed into well ascertained groajB. The brcdhexhooJ, in fact, 
farms a sort of hierarchy, the degraw of which are determined by th* 
order in which the rarione tele of families were amalgamated with too 
ottBxmmifcy." 

Just noting Mr. Ghosh’s remarks that * the village life of our 
small communities comprises an agricultural and a govern- 
mental element,” and that “ (lie. village community have to 
decide all manner of questions: judicial, criminal, eocinl, 
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fiscal, or any ether which may arise," I pass now to the 
matter which more especially concerns us— the nature of the 
industrial regulation. The Indian cultivating groups, says 
Sir Henry Maine 

" include a nearly complete establishment cf oeenpatiooe and tradea 
for enabling them U> omi tinea their collective life without aatlatance 
from any poison ec body external to them. , . . They invade several 
fomlli** oMttr*3ituy trocars ; tho blacksmith, tic haracaa maker, the 
fthftft ujAckt. . . . There is inrariably a villige-icoDun&int* , . . But 
the person prActirlag raiy one of tbwo hereditary employment! is really 
a servant of the community as well ia one of its oompoaent mexnbcnL 
He is »xneUii>je paid by an ailowanco in grain, wn+ generally by the 
allotmeot to hii family of a piooa of caltivixad luxi in hereditary 
rcwealcn. 1 ' 

So that these developed family-onions, maintained for mutual 
protection, show us at once the original identity of political 
and industrial rule, the differentiation of occupations within 
the group, and the partial development of an individual 
ownership beyond that of personal belongings, which, in 
Boma of the Hindu tribes, readily pis see into complete owner- 
ship by separation of shares. 



§ 786. In our own island, Wales yields the evidence least 
broken and distorted by over-runnings and mixtures of races. 
Describing fhe Welsh early social organization, Mr. Secbohm 
writes as follows : — 



la tbs “tribal heus* the undivided household of freo tribjumeo, 
comprising several gmnratloiu down to the great-grandchildren of n 
cobqob anwttor, lived tcflcthtr > and, a* already mentioned, even the 
structure cJ the houiw «u typical of the trihil family armgement.” 

In a later work are kindred passages. 

"The ntU, therefore. of the original ancestor is a division Dot of ths 
land, but of tbs tribe, aod it remains outwardly on* unit, with inUrual 
subdlraicas among tots, grandsons, and great-gTondioM.* 

“The uries or family group* oocupied tmdindai abate* in what may 
be colled the common rights of tha vfllaU. 1 ' 

The kiudreui may be pictured as “ own mum ties of grarisra of 
c.iUl* with rights of grazing by tribal right or tribal arrangement in 
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it parti o t tbft dUlriot, *uh amimuaity, with, ic may bo, to 
irtor* or tvo Ck # kinuaon, forming * complete unit*’ 

Under this system a man’s position depended wholly on 
blood-relationship : the * kiu-broken " man occupying a 
s civile position. Tho groups had a general government, 
under which — 

“ AMOciatAt with tho chief of kindred, and acting u hi* modjutors, 
wun»t&« am tUm of tin K*dsrd, wiiim duty it woo to preserve l>y 
tradition tho knowledge of klnohip ... to oweax to the kin of anyono 
claiming by kin and dsKCOt” 

This last statement refers to a stage later than tbnt of the 
compound household, when there had been separation of 
families who had joint claims to pasturage within tho tribal 
territory. At that time a man's income was “ the result of 
his own labour and nso of the cattle and eyva rwyt [right of 
maintenance] which was received »8 hia tribesman’s right on 
hia aiming of age and assuming a tribesman’s responsibilities.” 
But that along with undivided ownership of the land there 
went divided ownership of other property, is implied by the 
raise for division of household goods in cases of separation 
between husband and wife, aa also by the rules for payment of 
blo&l-money— a graduated scale of pafonns, expressed in cows. 

In England the normal development of ths village-com- 
munity, which evidence from Wales implies was going on 
amoug tho British Celts, was of course prevented by invading 
races, who brought with them tribal usages pre-existing on 
the Continent, and who, settling down aa invaders, variously 
mingled, founded settlement* partially abnormal in character. 
But, recognising these causes of deviation, we may see in the 
groups formed, general resemblances to those thus far con- 
sidered. Accepting the view of Kemble, Cunningham writes:— 

" Tract, of uaeaMrafed land ware nppwtiaacd to group* of warrior* 
. . . The evidence of nomenclature (asms to ahow that envnrnl men of 
the mrae rept took up land Wgathor and formed a township" 
Speaking of tho resulting states aa existing from the 6th to 
the 9th centuries, he further says 
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“ We nay then thick of England t» oorepiod b/ a luge number o! 
separate groups, same of which were village* of free warrion. smu 
eeUtt* granted on more or lime favourable terms •, a* in all probability 
there T>ao comparatively little ccmniaoicstion between them, they 
would all be foretd to t rj to raise their owe food and provide theii 
clothing." 

And then the industrial esoDomy sequetit upon this structure 
he describes thus: — 

"Whan the village community is really a »(lf-»«ffiaug whole, the 
(batcher or smith a a member of the l«dy, and pursue! hie craft with- 
out payment either by the hour or ptioe, became his livelihood is 
scoured to him in the form of 80 many bushels from enoli household*-, 
by the cutom of tho village j ho done what work is required in return 
for hk keep.* 

11 Buying and selling did sot go on between the members, but each 
Blood in a known catenary -relation to the reat" 

Sir Henry Maine, guided in part by bis knowledge of indus- 
trial arrangements in the Hindu village-community slave 
set forth, gives a ldadrod description. 

11 It is the uuigummt of a deflnlU lot in the cultivated are* to par- 
ticular tradca, which allows us to miepo« that the early Tectonic group* 
were skcilariy *el(-«nfflcing. Thoro are several English parishes in 
which certain pleoce of land in the common field have from time imme- 
morial bun known by the name of a particular trade ; ami there is 
often « popular belief that nobody, not fallowing the trade, can legally 
be own or of the lot asoxrl&ted with It And It is poenble that wc hoc 
have a key to the pbuUfalMM and pomotciicc of certain name* of 
trades as eumnmtt among us." 

Bat while the communal regulation of indue try, eb exem- 
plified first in the compound household and theu in tho 
cluster of related families, gradually modified by the addition 
of unprivileged outsiders, was mainly determined, and for a 
long time maintained, in the ways above shown ; it was in 
part maintained by the absence of a money-economy, and the 
concomitant absence of industrial competition. If we ask 
how a member of one of these communities could be rc- 
remunciotcil, when there existed no currency in which the 
worth of his services to the rest could he stated, and no 
means of measuring them against the services of others by 
their relative market-7alues, we become conscious that this 
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svaWm of combined living. or, later on, of aligning portions 
o! land or shares of products, was practically necessitated. 
Emergence from tie system of undivided earnings and ooin- 
mon property, into tlia system of divided earnings and private 
property, was neoessarily gradual ; and the development of n 
currency was at once a causa and a consequence. It made 
definite division more practicable ; and the further definite 
division was carried the greater became the need for money 
to make paymenta with. 




CHAPTER XIV. 
CILD EMULATION. 



§ "87. EnaoKEOCS interpretations of social phenomena are 
often caused b y carrying back modern ideas into ancient 
times, and supposing that motives which might then have 
prompted us to do certain things woo the motives which 
prompted uncivilised or semi-civilised men to do them. 
One example oocuis in the usual belief that the symbols 
which everywhere meet us in the accounts of men’s usage*, 
were consciously chosen— that symbols originated as symbols. 
But in all cases they were the rudiments of things that 
were once in actual use. It is assumed, for instance, that a 
totem, the distinguishing mark of a tribe or individual, was 
at tho outset deliberately selected; whereas, ns we have 
seen (§§ 144, 176), the primitive totem was something ren- 
dered sacred by a supposed personal relation to it, usually as 
ancestor ; and when, at a later stage among some tribes, it 
bocatne a custom for the young savage to choixo a totem for 
himself, the act bore the same relation to the original genesis 
of totems, ns the act of choosing n coal of anus bears to the 
original genesis of coats of arms. In either case symboliza- 
tion is secondary not primary. 

The undeveloped man is uninventive. As tools and 
•ccnpons were derived from tho original simple stick or 
dub by incidental deviations, so throughout : it was not by 
intention that tho processes and usages oF early social life 
were reached, but through modifications made unaware* Not 
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uuinventivcnass only, but conservatism too, prevents con- 
scious divergence from whatever is established. With tlio 
savage the powor of custom is overwhelming, and also with 
the partially civilized. We may therefore be sure that 
institutions of which we seek the origins have arisen not by 
design but by incidental growth. Familiar a* we are with 
the formation of societies, associations, unions, and combina- 
tions of all types, we are led to think that the ravage, 
similarly prompted, proceeds in analogous waj3; but we are 
wrong in thus interpreting his doings. 

Proof is furnished by the truth before pointed out. thnt 
the initial step in social evolution is made in an unintended 
way. Men never entered into any social contrast, as Hobbes 
and Roussei a supposed. Subordination began when some 
warrior of superior prowess, growing conspicuous in battle, 
gathered round him the leas capable ; and when, in subse- 
quent battle* he again, as a matter of course, took the lead. 
Though during intervals between ware he was not at first 
acknowledged as heed, yet inevitably he exercised special 
influence — influence which eventually grew into chieftain- 
ship. And if the primary social institution arose in this 
undesigned way, wo may be sure that secondary institutions 
also were undesigned. 

The implication is that gilds were not social inventions. 
Another fact has the same implication: they are fon nd oil 
over the world. Were they racial inventions they would 1* 
exceptional ; whereas they exist, or have existed, among man j 
peoples of different typos. In two ways then we are 
prompted to ask out of wbat preceding social structures 
they arose ; and to this the obvious reply is— family-groups 
developed into clusters of relatives. Urban influence* and 
urban occupations presently caused them to deviate from tl>o 
primitive type of structure; but the primitive type was that 
contemplated in the three preceding chapters. 

Wo have just seen that while still rural in its character, 
the village community bad begun to differentiate: certain 
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leading occupations falling into tho liands of particular indi- 
viduals or families. Industrial structures afterwards reached, 
must have arisen from these germs. As shown by several 
quotations in the last chapters, one of these village-com- 
munities had a political government as well as an industrial 
government. Though originally coextensive, these, in tho 
ordinary course of evolution, presently ceased to be so ; and 
the industrial tody, contained within tho whole political body, 
tended to acquire separateness : leaving outside of it that 
mass of unprivileged and immigrant persons who had no 
claims of kinship. If we ask what happened when one of 
these village-communities, favourably circumstanced, grew 
to unusual sire, or when several became united into a small 
town, we may conclude that while increase in the numbers 
of nil those industrially occupied was followed by definite 
oombination of them, smaller increases in the numbera of 
those occupied in special trades must in smaller degrees 
have also tended to produce segregation. Tho different Idnda 
of gilds must severally have had their indefinite forma 
before they became known as gilds Though at a late stage, 
when gilds hud become familiar combination*, new ones 
might artificially *&ume definite shapes in imitation ol 
those already existing, we may not suppose that the original 
gilds were formed artificially and definitely. But now carry- 
ing with u* this preliminary conception let ns contemplate 
tho evidence. 

§ 788. Already it lm3 been shown that naturally, ut they 
become specialized, occupations tend to heroine family- 
occupations ; and, as families grow into stirps, to become tho 
occupations of increasing clusters of rolutivos Alike because 
of the rase with which each descendant is initiated in the 
“ art and mystery " of the craft, and hocause of the difficulty 
in the way of his admirsion iu a worker in any other group 
thnu the domestic one, he falls into tho inherited kind 
of business; and clan-monopolizations necessarily establish 
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themselvea Here axe illustrations taken from extinct and 
remote societies. 

Concerning the Hebrews it may be remarked that the name 
" takers' street " (Jor. xxx vii. 21) shows that in Jerusalem 
the bakers dwelt together ; and again that “ the cheesemakere 
of Jerusalem dwelt together in a special quarter, the chccsc- 
makere’ valley (Jot War. v. 4. 1) ” This clustering together is 
indirectly implied by the fact which Lumbroso points out : — 
“We hern from lbs Talmud that among the Jews who formed a 
Urge put of lb* l&dwtriel peculation of Alexandria, the goldmitl.. 
and the lilvaismitha, the n cavern, and the UUrkuaitha OcCuplril 
different plaeea in the great synagogue.'’ 

Moreover in Nrkemiah iii. 8, 31, 32, allusiou is made to 
something- like gilds of goldsmiths, apothecaries, and spice- 
merchants. 

How the implied usage, spontaneously originating, gradu- 
ally pnsae8 into imperanve law, or something like it, is shown 
in tbe case of ancient Egypt Rawlinson writes : — 
“Although th» k® did not neceiaarily or always follow bla father's 
calling, yet the practice mu bo genual, so nearly uni venal, (here wu 
such a prsjudke, such a antenna in favour c/ It, that foreign cm com- 
mealy left the reoateylmpreeaed with the belief thath was obligatory 
on all, and that the cIomm were rofly coatee in the atricteat eenee* 

As already sbovm in § 733, such specialized groups of 
workers had arisen in Rome before recorded times. 

Let us torn to existing peoples. In China, where ancaator- 
worship is so dominant and family-organization consequently 
so pronounced, there are unions of silk-weavers and dyers, 
gold-beatere, blacksmith*, mill ere, needle-makers, carpenters, 
masons, barbers, kittysols, powterere, fishing-boat-owcers, 
tea-merchants, hankers. And though, in the foDowiug 
extract from Williams, we get no clue to the origin of these 
gilds, which doubtless dates back thousands of years, yet 
wo get evidence concerning their nature and actions quite 
congruoua with the hypothesis of family-origin. 

“ Each guilder carpenter*, aUimen, mine"*, or «v«n of physiriana and 
teacher*, vmka to advance its own intereata, keep iti own member* 
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in ontir, and defend iUelf against its opponent*. Village™ form 
UmbmIvm into orgnaixataona agaicat the wiles of powerful elani ; and 
urocrupulous official) are uiet and balked by popular unions when 
they least expert it“ 

Indications of family-origin are elsewhere yiolded by the 
localization of trades already illustrated in Hebrew usages. 
For if gilds grew out of groups of kindred, the proximity of 
like traders would of course result: relatives would gather 
together for mutual protection. In Cairo nt lie present 
time such localization may be observed, and harmonizes with 
referenc« contained In the Arabian Xig.hts, which, though 
fictions, furnish valid evidence of social habits. Again in 
Shway Yoe’s account of Burma we read r— 

“ As in nil E«tom town* thow who oocnpy Oienswlvoa with a regular 
handicraft nil flock together. Thus the umbrella-iraktre awl wll-rs of 
aaddlcry lire to the Boutli of the Palace [at Mandalay], vendor* of 
bamboo-work and lacquered Voxel to the <*•»:, while the potters aud 
mine* Ilea 00 ue good* shop* are moetly along the street that land* to 
Pavah Ovoa* 

So. too, is it in Siberia. At Nijni Novgorod the streets 
are called after the names of the merchandize Bold therein. 
And it was thin iu ancient England. Says Kemble c— 

“ We hare evidence that afreets, which afterwards did, Bad do yet, 
hear the naroei of partlcalar tradw or oojupations, were equally n> 
designated before the Norman CoaqoeU, in Mverel of our English 
towns . . . Felmongor, Horwrmci jar. and FUahmoogcr, Shoewright, 
and Shialdnright, Tanacr and Salter Strata, and tho like." 

Then, as ordinarily happens, that which grew up us n custom 
tended to become a law. Early in the 16th century it was 
enacted that — 

‘Goldsmiths' Row iu Choapaids and Lombard Street should U 
supplied with goldsmiths ; and that those who keep ahope sattericgly 
iu other ports of the city should horn ahopa prepared for them 
in Cheapeide cr bombard Street, upou penalty that lluoe of the 
Amiatanta and livery, that did not take care herein, should lose their 
pUrea- 

Presented ns these facts are by societies unlike in race and 
remote from one another in place and time, wc cannot but 
infer that gilds germinated from some structure common to 
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them ail ; and tie multiplying fomilj-group is tho only such 
structure. 

5 789. Of evidences tint tho gild in its primitive form 
arose out of the cluster of relatives, perhaps the strongest is 
the religious bond which held together its members ; implied 
by periodica! masting* for joint worship. Among Christian 
nations this points hack to tho pre-Christian times in which 
there doubtless existed among the psoples of Northern Europe, 
as among these of Southern Europe, and as still among the 
Hindus, occasions on which the eldest ascendant male of tho 
family-group made aacriflcea to the spirit* of ancestors. 
Naturally this habit survived when lira worship came to be 
of another kind. 

Whether the members of the group formed a rural com- 
munity or an urban community, essentially similar connexions 
were thus formed and maintained among them. Of counte 
perpetual conquests of people by people, and consequent 
eooiel dislocation*, have tend&d to confuse the evidence. 
Some, however, may here be given. Writing of Mexioo. 
Prescott says : — 

“The different trades ware arranged into somethin* like gelid*; 
having well a particular district of the city appropriated to i-, with its 
own chief, it» own truolar deity, in peculiar festivals, and the like.’ 
Movers’ account of a far-distant people, tho Phtenioiuns, 
yields facta of allied meaning. 

"Where many Fhrcnician merchants resided, they bad obtained 
licdod properly with corporative rights and privilege* ; »och wa* th* 
case nt Memphis and at Janiiakm, wh*xc they poomsod distinct 
quarter* with (ooclnarits of their national poda* 

■ Then corporations, aa far as wo know, were formed by tilixeo* 
onlyof the same Fhcrateian state. . . . Where there raided PWnleUn* 
of different towns, they formed ** many corporations.” 

And this segregation carried out, probably associate! those 
of the same stirp. Doubtless retaining their preceding pagan 
usages, along with the super -poeod Christian creed, tho early 
English exhibited kindred relations Soys Crcntano— ” Tho 
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Craft-Gilds were, like Clio res: of tha Gilds, at lie same 
lime religious frattmitics." According to its statutes tie 
Abbotsbury Gild, dating from the time of Canute, had for 
its purposes — 

" Tire support and nursing of ictinn Oild-brotbere, the burial of the 
i '.-id. mil the parformanee of religion* uervioes, and the saying of 
praysra, for (bur iocU. The aswoktioa mat every year, on the (out 
of St Pctor, for united worship in honour of their patron snict. 
Ihncdes this there in a common meal." 

“Tac Exeter Gild . . . vu of altogether the ung chxraetor. 
Here, however, eraooiatioc for the purpoie of worship and prayer 
elands on- more [Oaiuincatl' on the object of the brotherhood than in 
the fonuar rase.’ 

The long survival cf this religious character is shown by ills. 
G real’s digest of 15th century records. 

“If a religious gaud had braraco identified with the corpamticm. 
the town body and tba Chureh were united by a yet (loser tie The 
corporation of Plymouth, which o: its other side was the guild of our 
Lady and St George, i«ued ita indrurtiooa even us to the vis* of »e*t- 
motiU." 

Hut in its primitive) form this multiplying family-group 
onl of which the industrial group developed (becoming as 
time went on changed by the admission of those of other 
blood) had not only a religious chart cter but also a political 
character ; and tended to evolve within itself the wsentiala 
of au independent social structure. 

§ 790. The quasi-political autonomy of these early groups 
was a concomitant of the enmities among them. Between 
adjacent tribes of savages, trespasses frequently committed 
generate chronic antagonisms ; and chronic antagonisms 
wero similarly generated between settlements of the scarcely 
less wage men from whom we have descended. Says 
Cunningham : — 

"As lorgu PKh vilUfc was bos-ile to every other, defended from 
the predatory iuoraioca of neighbours, not by any reeposl for tie 
property of others but by the wide extent cf its own waste (the sur- 
rounding wild tract], regular trade would seem to be iropoe*dul»* 

And how well established was this diffused enmity is implied 
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by Ilia fact that, just as the other savages aboTe referred to 
had neutral mooting places for the occasional exchange of 
commodities; so the Anglo-Saxons had boundary stones 
within the waste lands, or “ marks* separating their settle- 
ments, at which they met to trade. 

This early state, during which inter-rill age relations were 
awayed by sentiments like thoeo which now ew&y inter- 
national relations, long continued, and left its traces in the 
intercourse between groups alter large places had grown up. 
In another county a trader had no better tfatia than if he 
belonged K> another country. As Cunningham says, “tho 
Norwich merchant who visited Iced on was as much of a 
foreigner them aa a man from Bruges or Rouen.” One conse- 
quence was that transactions with outsiders were munioipally 
administered. 

" TLb town itself (coram&u) was tlu organ by whi* payments to 
or from the merchant of another plane might be adjusted ; it wu by 
suing t)i« commosity that the creditor coaid reach a dtdsnltim debtor 
at a diwmco.' 

Thia condition of things had for its natural concomitant a 
practical identity of tbs gild orgunixotion with the municipal 
organization. The earliest gilds — cnighten gilds — as exist- 
ing in Canterbury (where the gild is described as "cnight$ 
of Canterbury, or ceapmann guild ”). Winchester, London, 
and Cambridge — wore in large measure agencies for local 
government “ In many coses the i n h a b i t a n ts of the town 
and the inhabitants of the guild were practically coextensive 
bodies;" and by the charter of Edward IV, the city-franchise 
was practically limited to the members of the trades and 
mysteries. In further evidence may be named the regula- 
tions of the Cambridge gild which " were lew concerned 
with the recovery of property than with enforcing due money 
penalties for manslaughter and personal injuries." So, too, 
lappenberg tells us that — ■" At the head of the gilds, as of the 
cities, we usually find eorldormen And still more specific 
is Brentano, who, concerning town-organization before and 
after the Conquest, writes 
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"Tho whole bod' of fall cltittru, tbit is, cf the pc«e*K** of per* 
□ana of the town-luida of » oertniu value, tbs 1 dailai' united it®- If 
every wh*T* into one Gild, ‘contwuim ceriy*ra(um, J th* dtueci and 
the Gild become identical; and whnt vu Gild -la* boram* tho law of 
tho town." 

Of course, following tbe process of evolution, primitive 
coincidence passed into divergence as growth became great. 
This is shown by the fact that in Loudon, die political 
administration separated from the industrial so early that 
there remains little clear trace of the original gild-mer- 
chant Aforcorer we see, locally illustrated, the truth already 
illustrated at large, that all kinds of regulation are differ- 
entiated from one primitive kind. Even still, where social 
development is less advanced, as in the principalities of 
Eastern Europe, the old communal organization is traceable 
in both tire municipal and the trading organizations. 

J 791. Turning now to the industrial characters of these 
merchant-gilds, which gradually differentiated from earlier 
local combinations having religious and municipal characters, 
we have first to note that subordination of tl* industrial 
government to tho political government Is again shown. 
These gild3 were incorporated hy chartere — charters each 
of which, in the beginning, was bought from some feudal 
superior, who might be archbishop, lay coign cur, or lord of 
the manor, chapter, or monastery ; but who, in later times; 
when feudal powers were subordinated by royal powers, 
became the king By one of these charters there was prac^ 
ticnlly made over to the gild, for a consideration, the right 
of electing officers, of authorizing the carrying on of trades, 
ana of making industrial regulations. Of oourse they had 
this quasi-political character at the time when they were 
practically identical with the municipal governments, and 
they retained it in large measure after they became separate. 
One proof of this is that they had their own laws and courts, 
in which civil causes might be determined. 
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Ac the outset one of those m ©reliant- gilds included the 
various kindB of traders inhabiting the place. Each member 
of it was a maker of' the article he dealt in — b substantial 
artisan having such property and household as enabled 
liiin to cany on a business and train an apprentice. Tlra 
membership conferred gild-privileges on his wife, daughter, 
and maid-sarranta, and in most cases on his widow. Bat 
whereas originally each m as t e r was himeelf a worker, in 
course of time, as towns' grew and some masters prospered 
more than others, them arose distinctions : differentiation 
began Becoming rulers of the gild, its wealthier members 
grew into a gild-aristocracy ; and as fast as there arose a 
class of masters distinguished from the class of workers, the 
class of masters strove to monopolize gild-privileges, and 
successfully sought to keep out the inferior class, not only by 
prohibitory payments but even by regulations which excluded 
manual workers — sometimes all those who had " blue nails." 
Thus, in Scotland, according to Burton, men were made 
"incapable of holding the rank of guild-brethren, unless 
they should abandon the pursuit of their craft with their 
own hands, and oooduct it eoleiy by employing hired opera- 
tives." As is remarked by Mrs. Green in her Town Life in 
the Fifteen t\ Century.— 

“ A dau a ana wu cuDlj demlopod oat el the compact body of 
m admits sad thriving Usd era who farmed ths andwpatod aristocracy 
of the town, and whcea social i*o-etaineooe douMem went far to 
reUbllsh their political dominion." 

And she adds that “ there is evidence to show that it often 
preceded by a long time the charters which make it legally 
binding.” 

The incorporated bodies formed and developed in three 
ways, while protecting their members against aggressors and 
giving them aid in poverty and sickness, and while imposing 
on them certain wholesome restraints, were mainly concerned 
with gaining and maint ainin g artificial advantages Of three 
the chief was the right to buy and sell in the town articles 
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of all kinds — not only victuals, which might be sold by the 
unprivileged, but everything else ; and a large part of their 
function was that of *> supervising commercial transactions as 
to detect and punish, by fines or otherwise, all who infringed 
these monopolies. 

In upholding and extending their exclusive privileges, 
these bodies inevitably came into conflict with outsiders — 
sometimes with the municipal government after they be- 
came separate from it, and sometimes with unincorporated 
bodies of workers An early example was yielded by certain 
immigrant artisans In various towns— Winchester, Marl- 
borough, Oxford, and Beverley— " the greatest precautions 
were taken to prevent a weaver obtaining the franchise of 
the town, and he had no standing in the courts as against a 
freeman.'’ And then, in eelf-dofence, the weaver* obtained, by 
payment, charters of incorporation from the Crown, putting 
them legally upon a like footing with their antagonists. 
Groups of native arti&ana, as, under Edward IV, the tailors of 
Exeter, similarly bought authority to organ ire themselves. 

But the fact of chief significance for us here, is this 
These local trade-governments assumed that liberty to work 
at this or that is not an inherent right, but a right which the 
citizen must pay for. In our days it is hard to believe that 
during the monarchical -rigimt in Franco, there was definitely 
established the maxim that " the right to labour is a royal 
right which the prince may sell and subjects must buy." Bat 
the difficulty of believing this diminishes on remembering 
that gilds bought their rights of trading from feudal autho- 
rities of one or other kind, and it further diminishes on 
finding that the gilds themselves interpreted in like 
manner the powers they had bought, and tacitly proceeded 
upon the maxim that the right to labour was a gild-right 
which the gild might sell and the affiliated citizen might 
purchase by payments and services. 



§ 792. Progressive differentiation, with consequent increas- 
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ing heterogeneity, chruncterired subsequent ategea Once 
practically coextensive with the free townsmen but presently 
growing distinct, the merchant-gild itself was eventually 
replaced by minor combinations of kindred nature— the craft- 
gilds. Several influences united to generate them. Guided 
by such evidence as Eastern countries now furnish, and by 
home evidence which the namea of streets given in Anglo- 
Saxon times still yield, we have inferred that in very early 
days there existed localized clusters of kindred carrying on 
particular occupations. This implies that when all the 
traders of a town formed one gild, there were included in it 
different groups of artificers, rach of which had within itself, 
if not an overt onion, still a tacit union. It is a reasonable 
inference that from the outset these component groups, some 
of them larger and some of them smaller parts of the gild, 
did not cooperate with entire harmony. Hence, from the 
beginning, a nascent tendency to separata 

While towns were small, and those component groups 
aeverally contained few members, the general union woe 
ma i ntain ed ; and it continued even after there bad arisen a 
oaate-di vision between the employer*, equivalent to mer- 
chants, and the employed or working craftnnen. But when 
there arceo largo places the internal jesloasia3 among gild- 
members, operating alike between the castes and the com- 
ponent groups in each caste, began to tell ; and each of the 
groups, now relatively numerous and powerful, tended to 
assume independence. Tide tendency was furthered by 
another. 

With increased urban growth the business of administra- 
tion, whether by the municipal government or by the 
merchant-gild or by both, widened and complicated and 
presently became impracticable without sub-division of func- 
tions. The general loaal government of either kind, almost 
of necessity fell into tho habit of deputing parts of its 
powers to particular local governments. Thus it is alleged 
that in London the pre-existing authorities established craft- 
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gilds, " lo which $pecial parts of their own duties were 
delegated by the burgh officore or the local gild-merchant.” 
And concerning Beverley, in the 14th century, we have the 
specific s ta t e ment that — 

“ Another regulation of thii g'JAa merattoria, or mordiont frater- 
nity, was appointing -tote gilds, with nn ahlennan, a warden, to each ; 
m that «och deo:ription of trade waa governed by ilo own particular 
rule*, subject to the approbation and oontrol of the twelve gurancia." 
Certainly In some case* they were municipally authorized. 
In proof there is the fact that in Eicter tbc oordwiinera’ 
gild surrendered their powers annually to the town, and 
were granted a renewal on payment of a fine. Still, if we 
remember that ordinarily what became law hod previously 
teen custom, wo may infer that craft-gilds were not 
established dt novo, either by municipal governments or by 
merchant- gilds, but had been in existence long before they 
obtained authorization. This is, indeed, implied by the juat 
n a med evidence Had the regulative function of the Exeter 
oordwaiaers been a duty impceed upon them by the muni- 
cipal authority, they would not have been required to pay a 
fine for the anuutd renewal of it— would oontrariwise hare 
refused to renow it. 

That these craft-gildB were not ususlly formed for public 
advantage, but for the advantage of thei r own members, is 
otherwise clearly ohown. Iu the I 2 th century " the gold- 
smiths, glovers, butchers, and curriers, who had established 
themselves a9 corporate bodies without pennission from the 
king, ware fined.” Indeed, if we accept Brentano’3 view, wo 
must infer that instead of arising by differentiation from the 
merchant- gilds, they more commonly arose independently 
among the unorganized workers, in imitation of the organized 
workers. He »ys : — 

“ The Craft-Ollds thimwlvw firet sprang up among the free crafts- 
men, when th*y were excluded from the fraternities which had taken 
the place of the funily union*, and later among the bondmen, when 
they Noied to belong lo the fan ilia of thoix lord." 

Not tho craftsmen only but also tlidr employer* became 
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segregated. la London, ia tbo reign of Edward III, com- 
panies of merchants were incorporated ; and in pursuance of 
the general Wudoncy to harden custom into law, it was 
enacted that merchants should severally deal only in com- 
modities of one kind, while artisans should severally confine 
themselves to one occupation A concomitant result was, 
of coarse, tint the original combination of traders tended to 
lose its power and eventually its existence. " The various 
younger bodies, which were formed one after another, 
gradually supersedal the gild-merchant altogether and left 
it no sphere for independent activity.” 

The regulative functions of these craft-gilils were both 
internal and external. Internally they gavB definite forms 
to the customs of the craft and punished gild-brothers who 
infringed them. To prevent unfair competition with one 
another, they forbade the use of inferior materials, provided 
against the enticing away of apprentices, and prohibited 
night-work. They appointed searcher* to detect delinquent 
brothers and bring them up for judgment, and in some esses 
they fixed holidays to be observed by the craft. But cliislly 
their aims were, 1st, to exclude the competition of outsiders, 
and, 2nd, to keep down their own numbers bo as to maintain 
individual profits. To this end they fixed the terms on which 
apprentices might Le taken and strangers employed. They 
sought to prevent apprentices from becoming masters ; and. 
by giving privileges to the children of gild-members, they 
further tended to make the body a close corporation. By 
impediments, pecuniary and other, admission to gild-mem- 
berahip was made difficult ; servant-workmen not belonging 
to the gild were forbidden to oombine ; and there were dis- 
putes between gilds respecting the limits of their respective 
businesses. 

Lastly, let us not omit to note that the original union 
of industrial government and political government continued 
to be variously shown. Only members of gilds were free- 
men of the town, exercising the franchise. Leading officers 
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of tho gilds continued to bo the chief town-authorities. 
And there were, in some cases, powers deputed to the gilds 
by tho municipality. 

§793. Tho foregoing sketch of these local industrial in- 
stitutions, already involved, would have been much more 
involved had it included descriptions of their many varieties , 
for in different places, at different times, under different con- 
ditions, they have bad characters more or less different. 
Still more complex would have been the account if, instead 
of limiting it mainly to English gilds, it had taken note of 
gilds in adjacent countries.; But the resulting conception 
would have remained suhetantially the samo. In France, 
for example, the system had developed to the extent that 
there were ovor 100 incorporated trades- In Paris they were 
so closely associated with the municipal government that in 
the earliest times thov police-duties divided among them, 
and in war-time had to perform garrison duties. As in 
England, a trade could be carried on only after passing 
through a regulated apprenticeship. A master might not have 
move than one apprentice at a tima There were contests 
between gilds respecting the inclusion of this or that kind 
of work in their respective businesses. 

Considered in its general character, the policy of gilds im- 
plies i hat prevailing antagonism which characterized the 
times to which they belonged. In less violent ways these 
small groupe sought to do that which the larger groups in- 
cluding them did in more violent ways. To preserve ite 
territory, or to get more territory, each nation carried on con- 
flicts with adjaoent nations Within the region which each 
occupied, were feudal divisions held by lords who fought 
with one another for supremacy or minor advantage. The 
assemblage of men constituting a town, sometimes had 
struggles with their feudal lords, and habitually dealt with 
men of other towns as foreigners at enmity with them. 
And within each town there grew up these separate bodies 
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of traders, all of them hostile to outsiders and often more or 
les9 hoatOo to ono another. 

But the general truth of chief ooncern for us, is that while 
each gild fought for the interest* of its members by 
measures now defensive now aggressive, the concomitant of 
thi3 industrial warfare was tho submission of its members to 
eoercive government Tho ability to carry on a bread- 
winning businc'9 was conditional on membership of the 
gild and payment of taxes for it* maintenance. Subordina- 
tion to gild-authorities, and conformity to the law3 they 
established, were insisted upon. Various limitations to 
working and trading were imposed on each gild-brother. 
Spies were employed to detect any breaches of regulations he 
might, commit; and he was punished pecuniarily or other- 
wise when convicted. 

Thus -he so-called " free-mna " of thcos days was free in 
but a very qualified sense. Not only in his life at large, but 
in the canying on of his business, he was subject to one set 
of imperative orders by the government of the country, and 
to another set of orders, no less imperative, by this local 
industrial government. 
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§ 794. ALOKQ with the developments of industrial regula- 
tion dealt with in the preceding four chapters, there was 
going on one of- another kind, which, thus far ignored for 
convenience of exposition, wo must now traoe up from the 

beginning. 

Before we can understand the phase* of social evolution to 
be here treated of, we moat free ourselves from the pre- 
judgmenta fostered bj the sentiments of modem days. 
Just ns every people assumes its own creed to be the only 
rational one, so it thinks its own social arrangements are 
alone natural and right. Often the feelings and convictions 
generated by usage are such os moke almost impossible the 
formation of true beliefs. 

During recent days habit has generated the idea that 
slavery is an exceptional institution ; whereas oteervation of 
all societies in all times shows that slavery 13 the rule and 
freedom the exception. The current assumption is that of 
necessity a slave is a down-trodden being, subject to unlimited 
labour and great hardship ; whereas in many cases he is well 
cared for, not overworked, and leniently treated. Assuming 
alaves everywhere to hare ideas of liberty like our own, we 
suppose them to bo intolerant of despotic control ; whereas 
their subjection is sometimes so little onerouB that they jeer 
at those of their race who have no masters. Assuming that 
their feelings are such as we should have under the same 
circumstances, wc regmd them as necessarily unhappy 
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whereas they are often more liglit-hearted than their 
superiors Again, when we contract the slave witli tho freo 
man, we think of the last m his own master ; whereas, very 
generally, surrounding conditions exorcise over him a mastery 
more severe and unpitying than that exercised over the slave 
by bis owner: nature’s ooercion ia often worse Uiau man’s 
coercion. There is constantly made the erroneous assump- 
tion that there may exist in early surges Um same system of 
free labour as that which we have ; whereas, before money 
oomes into cxistcuoo, payment of wages ia generally imprac- 
ticable : nothing but food, clothing, and shelter, can be given 
to the worker. Once more, it is taken for grouted that ns 
among ourselves free labour is conducive to social welfare, 
it ia everywhere and at all times conducive to it; but in 
early stages the undisciplined primitive man will not labour 
continuously, and it is only under n rtyim of compulsion 
that there is acquired the power of application which has 
made civilization passible. 

Carrying with us the qualifications of belief hero indicated 
as needful, we must abandon the point of view to which onr 
form of social life has accustomed us, and look at tire facta 
from other points of view proper to other forms of social Ufa 

§ 795. In its beginnings slavery commonly implies some 
kind of inferiority, especially physical inferiority. In un- 
civilized tribes and in ancient societies, this is shown by the 
slavery of the child auil the slavery of lb* captive. The 
power to treat children as slaves, and to sell them into 
slavery, of oouree accompanied tho power of life and death — 
s power exercised by many savage and semi-civilised people r 
in old times by the Jews, who some times sold children to 
pay creditors, and in medem days by the Circassians, who 
sell their daughters. This power in some cues extends over 
othere than children— the cases of persons whoso feebleness 
makes them relatively defenceless. Concerning the negroes 
of Blantyre, Duff MooDonold says : — 
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1 Ofttn a nun will pay n debt by giving up hii own kindred lo Kii 
prOMcatOf. TfcoM meet liable to thin treatment are bin alaUre, aftei 
diat hi* daughter*, then hi* brothws, and then his father and mother.' 

But that form of physical inferiority which ia by far the 
most general origin of slavcrj is militant inferiority. During 
stages in which battles nro made up of individual contests, 
this inferiority, cither in strength or agility, is obviously im- 
plied ; and it continues to be implied until stages in whiqh 
the contests are between bodies of men. acting together. 
Speaking generally, we may regard slavery as a sequence of 
war ; for, of its several causes, war is the most common and 
the most extensive in its results. 

Of other inferiorities whence slavery results, there has next 
to be named crime. Enslavement as a punishment occurs, 
or lias occurred, among many peoples. The Jews inflicted it 
for theft So, too, in ancient Nicaragua— 

" A thief . . . became a Aivo to tfi* p*r»on that had been robbed, 
Ull h* was ea'iufird ; be might be sold or ployed array, bui not released, 
without th« consent of the caxiqne." 

And it W83 the same in Guatemala. At present in Angola 

•' Almoe*. every ctfenm’ in “ paniabubU by slavery, to which not only 
*h* guilty party, bo* even in many autn every mooiber of bin family 
"» ltaUa' 



In early days among ourselves and other European peoples, 
slavery was thus entailed, and it is thus entailed oven now 
iu a sen» ; for convicts who ore set to work aro slaves to 
the State- In Russia, where they are doomed to the mines 
this form of punishment is commonly employed. 

Next comca the slavery of the debtor. In many casta he 
is simply unfortunate, but very generally his indebtedness 
connotes one or other defect of nnture. Of the many people* 
umor.g whom the creditor could take possession of the debtor, 
may be named the Jews. In the time of Matthew (xviii, 25) 
insolvent men could be sold with their families, and this 
penalty liad long existed. In Old English times, too, the 
creditor had the power to enslave the debtor. 

Leas general than the above are two other derivations 
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of slavery. One of them is kidnapping — a process which 
manifestly tended to arise where slavery had become an 
industrial institution. Among the Greeks the being oeized 
and carried off was a danger constantly to be guarded again an 
That kidnapping kaa no: unfrequently occurred between 
their times and ours, we may infer from the fact that not 
many generations ego it occurred in Scotland, whence 
entrapped men were shipped to the plantations. The other 
occasional, but unusual, cause is that of extreme impoverish- 
ment by excessive taxation. Under Roman rule, so much 
landed by the many to whom nothing seems so admirable 
as sucoaasinl aggression, it was a cause widely operative. 
People ruined by merciless exactions surrendered themselves 
into slavery for the sake of maintenance. 

Only just noting these several origins of slavery, each 
exemplified in one or two cases out of the multitudinous 
cases which might bo named, we may now pass to the con- 
sideration of slavery us originating from its chief cause, war ; 
ond study the forms it takes as an industrial institution. 

§ 796. Tribes which have net emerged from the hunting 
stage are littlo given to enslaving tho vanquisl>ed : if they do 
not kill and cat them they adopt them. In the absent* of 
industrial activity, slaves ini' almost useless; and, indeed, 
where game is scarce, are not worth their food. But where, 
aa among fishing tribs3 like tho Chinooks, captives can ba 
of use. or where the pastoral and agricultural stages have 
been reached, there irises a motive for sparing tho lives of 
conquered men, and, after inflicting on them such mutilations 
oa mark their subjection, sotting them to work. 

The instances to bs first named are transitional ones — 
instances in which same of the prisoners ore devoured and 
others are modo bond-servants. It was thus in ancient 
Mexico, where, Zurita says, " the slaves were very numerous," 
but, according to Clavigoto, when prisoners of war, were in 
large port sacrificed to tbdr cannibal gods : the ceremonial 
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offerings of their flesh and blood to these goda, being par- 
taken of by worshippers. In our own days & kindred union 
of these two uses of captives was found in Fiji, whom 
eubjugated tribes, doomed to predial slavery, served sIbo aa 
reserves of victims for the feasts of their conquerors. 

Where cannibalism 13 not rampant* or his died out, 
prisoners of war are, among the slightly civilized, put to uso 
either as domestic slaves or ns field-slaves, or very generally 
ns both. Of certain low-grade Africans it is said — 

“The Duo iiraa are idle creature* What is not done by the wcaeu 
Is left to tb* slaves, who ire either deozcudhai* of impoyeruhad 
mciaUra of tWr own tribe ... or captured bushmen" 

And in the more advanced African societies we find allied 
facts. Describing the D&homans as " demoralized by alave- 
hunts/’ Burton says that "agriculture is deapiaed because 
slaves are employed in it" In Ashanti again, nobles possess 
M thousands of claves/* who u arc employed in cultivating the 
plantations of their masters, or in trading for them.” 

Asia, in our own times, furnished illustrations of various 
kind*. We are told that the Biluchi do not themselves do 
the laborious work of cultivation, but impose it upon the 
Jutta, the ancient inhabitants whom they have subjugated. 
In Ceylon, up to 1846, there survived a like use of the 
Indigent* Soys Tonnout:— "Slaveiv in Ceylon was an 
attribute of race ; and those condemned to it were doomed to 
toil from their birth." 

11 Id the fomutica of ihcio prodigious tanka, tbo labour chiiifly 
employed wan ti»t of the aboriginal inoabitaarg, tli« Yakkco and 
Nags*, dlnctsd b 1 1 ) 1 . science and skill of tie oanqoerore. . . . Like 
tli# ImeJltat und(r tbs Egyptians, the aborigine# wsre compelled to 
make hoiks for the stnpecdons da^otas erected by their muurs." 

The sequer.ee of slavery upon war in ancient times is 
shown us in the chronicles of all races. Besides a semi-free 
class of fiUMn, the Egyptian had a alnvc-claas, which, 
judging by tho representations and inscriptions on tbeir 
monuments, was coutinually recruited by captives taken in 
battle. A ■'Syrian monuments, too, show us n like relation of 
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causa and effect. Tire Hebrews, both before and after tbeir 
Egyptian bondage, following defeat in war, were themselves 
elavc-ownora on large and small scales. By the require- 
ment that subjection to Yahvch should be shown not only 
by the circumcision of Abraham himself, bat by the cir- 
cumcision of his bond-rarvants, it is proved that the 
institution went back to primitive day* ; and there is proof 
that it survived down to tic latest times : tho Essenes being 
distinguished by reprobating slavery. And that the slaves 
were in large measure prisoners of war, various passages 
demonstrate. The Jews themselves in later days suffered 
enslavement by the Eoman3 : one conqueror alone, Nicacor, 
taking 160, 000. 

The connexion between slavery and war thus made mani- 
fest, and chronically implied by tie awarms of predial slaves 
made to work as cattle under the Roman Empire, was shown 
afterwards as before. Says Lovmacur 

"When the Germane took pcwoisloa of Gaol they foand «1bvo- 
workmen in the Stata-mnnufacUriai, in private boowa, aad even in the 
gilds They appropriated part of them, and thermal i«i reduced to 
servitude » large number cl free artist ra. 1 * 



§ 797. Some distinction, though an indefinite distinction, 
may be drawn between undeveloped slavery and developed 
slavery — between there forma of it in which tlm slave-class 
is small and little differentiated, and those in which it is largo 
and organiicd. 

In a primitive social group no considerable todies of slaves 
can be formed. Captives token by individual victors are 
scattered throughout the tribe : the females, while occupied 
us domestics, toing commonly concubines, and the males 
burdened with the heavier tasks. Under these conditions 
the slave is often imperfectly distinguished from members of 
the family. Among the Hebrews “ clever and trustworthy 
slaves rose occasionally to the poet* of superintendent and 
major doino (Qen. xv. 2, xxiv. 2 ; 2 Sam. ix, 10).” The relative 
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laws and nengas among the Jews were, indeed, such as implied 

mildness of treatment In XesUatatUau viii, 21, we read : 

“ I-Jt thy ec*il love a pood erarant, and defraud him not of liberty.® 
This indorses the passage in Proverbs xvii, 2 >— 

"Anise servant shall hare rale over a eon that ameetfc nlurxe, 
and shall have part of the Inheritance among the broth ran' 

But theso paesiges infer to slaves of Hebrew hlcod, as is im- 
plied by the rabbinical saying that " he who buys an Israditic 
slave, buys himself a master." The treatment of foreign 
slaves was by no means thus lenient. At the present time 
with s kindred race in the same region, similar relations 
exist Sava Burckhardt of the Bedouins : — 

“Slavey both male and female, are numerous throughout the desert. 
. . . After a oertain lapse of time, they are always onuinolpated, and 
married to persesa of their owu ootoar." 

Here we may observe a cans© of the mildness character- 
izing primitive alnvery— the ability of the slave to escape. 
Burdchaidt tolls us that — 

“ Black alavM are vary common among the Arabs. . . . lb« atarra 
sro treated with kimlnom, and Mfctom boston, v wsrerilv might induce 
them to run aw. D 

Among the Abyssinians, too, acwrding to Harris, the 
slavery is mild. 

“Fr«n the gar mar in the humblest pesamt, every house In Shea 
pcaiosici slaves of both vtxca, in proportion to the wealth of ths pro- 
prietor ; and in so far as an opinion may bo formed upon appearances, 
their condition, with oc c as ional , but rare oxesptinus, ia one of ccmfort 
and rue." 

Sometiniee, indeed, it happens among African peoples that die 
slave rises to the condition of adopted son, as was the cose 
among the Hebrews. The tradition concerning Abraham's 
confidential servant Elioscr, is paralleled by statements con- 
cerning negro&s. 

“ Iu Ashnnwe a slave wMnctimes succoida to the atool and prepertv 
of his decerned coaler." 

And this testimony of Bcocham is verified by the testimony 
of Livingstone and another missionary, the Rev. T. M. Thomas. 
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“Th» African ekce, brought by t fccay to tho tribo, anjoyn from 
the beginning, tbe privileges and umo of a child, and look a upon hit 
matter and micro* in ovary roopret as his new parents He ■ net 
only nearly his nutter’* equal, bat ho may with impunity, leave b» 
master and go wherever he likes within the boundary of tho kingdom : 
sitboogh a bondman or servant, his position, espotmUjin MoMtekufse’a 
country, doe* not convey the true idea of a Cate of alarery j for, by 
care and diligtoos, ho may soon become a master himself, and even 
mere rich ar.d powerful than bo wbo led him captive.” But "among 
tho <co«t tribes a fugitive is alracot always aid,* 

Ab thtss implied, this domestic slavery practically differo 
from free domestic servioe much less than wo suppose. Foi 
the ordinary house-servant, under contract, is bound to obey 
orders, and is usually as hard worked a a a domestic slave. 
Food and lodging are common to tho two. and, though a 
servant receives wages, yet much of the amount goes to buy 
clothing, which in the other case is provided : the slave bIso, 
though not receiving wages, often receiving gifts and being 
allowed to accumulate property. Though the domestic 
servant can end the subject condition at a specified date, yet 
very generally he or she has to accept some like position 
where labour ia carried on under cfriamand. 

Bat now, turning to societies which have, grown large by 
conquests, we come upon a much worse form of slavery. A 
great population is implied ; agriculture is its conoomitant ; 
those who are not wanted in tbe household can be set to 
work in the fields ; and there thus grows up a class of predial 
slaves, who, at first undistinguished from domestic slaves, 
gradually become differentiated from them. A transitional 
state is described ns existing in Madagascar. 

" When »lav«a in a family oro nonurm, icair aurod to cittlo ; 
cAhara are employed ia caltintrag esculent rcoU ; a than collect foci ; 
nod of tie feta ilea, actoe are employed in spanning, wearing, and 
making nets, washing, and other domestic MCupattaia* 

And this employment of slaves in nut-dorr tasks lias 
brought about the gravest evils. Ellis writes — 

“ Thera la tnuon to belieTe that domestic Slavery has existed in Mada- 
gascar from time immemorial ; hut the savage practice of exporting men 
aa alavca is aaii to have commenced icuroely more than a century ago." 
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In Africa tlie system is much more developed. Says Ho] ul» 
of the Marutae 

“Tbatcwan ... are generally anrroatded by rUlagia that are fw 
tho most part tenected by the vaanl people, who till the fields and 
lend the cattle of the masters who reside within the town itself." 

Similarly in Atlunti, as ahown in § 796. 

" Brery caboeaw or noble of Aahanuo ii the possessor of thousands 
of alive*, rind tho inferior chieftain* and captains own a letter number. 
. . . The nlnree are employed in cultivating the plantations of their 
mooter*, or in trading for them.' 

How immensely developed thiB form of slavery was in 
undent times every reader knows, bfoveis writes of tie 
Phoenician town* that "slaves formed by for the greatest part 
of their population.' 1 Beyond the use of them for agriculture, 
they were employed for other industrial purposes. 

‘The numerous factorial and :ndu*trinl eaublishruenta were filled 
with working slaves. Myriads of slaves served as rowan on bnnrd the 
merchant-men and man-of-war, ay., 80, COO oa tho SCO Phmaieian 
triremes of the Pairiaji fleet’ 

Grecian life hid like traits. In Athens, “if the master cul- 
tivated hia lands himself ... ho employed numerous slaves 
under an overeeor, tx I t poxes, who was himself a slave.” 
All have heard of the extreme stage reached in Romo, 
where tLe swanna of slaves on the estates of patricians 
amounted sometimes to thousands. Being too numerous to 
ho effectually superintended, these were occasionally kept in 
chains, not only while at work in the fields but at night in 
the trgatiulum: a practice paralleled in the towns by chain- 
ing tho house-porter to the doorway. 

That throughout laibarian Europe there existed analogous, 
if leea developed, forma of slavery, domestic and predial, gow 
without saying ; since there went on the perpetual conflicts 
which lead to them. Rospoctdng early England. Seebohm, 
verifying Kemble, says— 

“ The tA*ou» were rfavm, bought and aril In the market, and ex- 
ported from English ports tmm the am* os part of the commerrt&l 
produce of the island. Some of the l/tectu were slam by birth. But 
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ib Mama to tiro been a not Uftttxnnon tktug for htemm to sell tbera- 
i^lrefl into tUrmj n»Jor tba praam* of wawt” 

In illustration of the generality of the institution among 
the predecessors of the S*\ons> may to quoted from Seetolim 
the following passage concerning the Welsh tribes. 

“BanwUh Uw tAioga, » toceath the 8axou gzx&it md yr£vr, wow 
th* 4 eactha/ or bondman, tha property of th*ir owasrs, without trddyn 
and withont Lind, unless nch were Aiiig&cd to them liy their lord.* 

If predial slavery as carried out among pagans hits uot 
been in some respects paralleled among Christians, it has in 
other respects been exceeded in its savageaess ; for though in 
ancient times kidnapping was by no means unknown, yet 
most slave3 were captivcss taken in war, or the descendants 
of them. It remained for those whose professed creed tells 
them to love their neighbours as themselves to develop, on a 
vnst scale, a system of wholesale kidnapping by proxy — 
buying from alawaidere multitudes of Negroes, who, if they 
survived the voyage, were set to work in gangs on plantations 
under the driver's !osk. 

§ 798. Little has thus far been slid respecting slavery as 
on industrial institution. Some significant facts iu elucida- 
tion of our special subject may, however, bo set down. The 
rise of slavery exhibits in ite primary form the differentiation 
of tto regulative part of o society from the operative part 
Everywhere the tendoncj is for one man to make another 
man work for him. In the first stage3 the worker is physi- 
cally inferior, and often mentally inferior, to the one who 
makes him work ; so that labour beoomea a sigu of inferiority. 
Consequently pride comes in to reinforce idleness. Then a 
third feeling is added. Fighting with enemies and animals is 
the only occupation worthy of men. Thus three influences 
conspire to establish a distinction between the ruling militant 
class and the subject industrial class. 

This primary differentiation is followed by secondary 
differentiations when growth permits. Speaking of die insti- 

30 
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tution in Greece, Heeren, after noting that slaves did 
domestic work and agricultural work, as well as labour in 
mines and galleys, goes on to say 

11 McbV, if not oil, tradia wart aimed on k j lava, who wer* uni- 
verrnJl v din ployed in the ni»nc(«t’:nng sUbliahmwU. In theta not 
only the labourers, but also the overseen were slaves ; for tie owners 
did not oven trouble themselves with the o«re of superintending, bnt 
fanned the whole to p-ncrn who wore |»rhapeofUa the overseers nlto, 
and from whom they rewsved a owtain rant, according to the number 
of sln»ee, whioh they w«a obligod to keep ondiminiahed.' 

SliU more marked was the sub-differentiation in tie still 
more militant society of Borne. Por iu wo have already 
reeu, not only were tiose who carried on manual occupations 
and those who superintended them, membeis o £ the slavo- 
claas, and not only did this class include tiose who carried 
on commerce, but it induded el*) those who cairicd on tie 
higher mental activities — the professional class. Out of there 
slave-classes were formed all social structures save chore 
occupied with war and government There should be added 
the significant fact that the organization of tic«o servile 
bodies simulated in some measure the militant organization ; 
since tie slaves on a Komnn estate were arranged into groups 
of ten called dtcuria under a Jecurion, meetly also a slave but 
sometimes a free man : they were regimented. 

In later times throughout Europe, while wav was chronic, 
there area* an analogous though not identical differentiation 
— analogous in so far that the sustaining part of each society 
was definitely marked off from the expending part 



§ 709. Between that worst form of slavery in which there 
is legally recognized no distinction between the bondman 
and the brute, and the most mitigated form of slavery occur, 
as already shown, many gradations. The dolus of the slave 
differs in various degrees from that of the free man. 

The extreme power of the master, naturally existing where 
political restraints do not exist, we also find in some cases 
where, olong with a comparatively developed law, there exists 
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extreme militancy. It was thus in Fiji. It was thus also 
among tho ancient Mexicans, by whom slaves were to a large 
extant sacrificed to the gods. Along with life-snd-dcath 
power over his child, the Homan had of comae like power 
over his slave— could torture him, send him to the arena, or 
make him food for fishes ; and this power continued until the 
time of Hadrian. But in most societies, notao predominantly 
devoted to oonquest and in smaller degrees delighting in 
bloodshed,- the slave's right to life has been recognized. It 
was so in Egypt : killing a slave won accounted la murder 
and punished by death. In Greece (Athens) though such on 
offence was no: classed as a capital one, yet it entailed re- 
ligious expiation and sometimes temporary exiln. Indeed 
the much higher states of tho Greek slave was shown by the 
fact that he had a legal remedy for personal outrage. 

Where a man’s possession of himself is absent or greatly 
restricted, his possession of other things is likely to bs cithor 
absent or greatly restricted. It was thus, according to some 
authorities, among the Hebrews : probably the custom varied. 
So was it in early India, where the slave’s inability to hold 
property was definitely instituted. In other cases, the 
capacity for possession, boginning by usage, eventually be- 
came legal The Greek slave practically, though not theo- 
retically, could become" a proprietor ; and while in early 
Home 'the denial of the right to life was naturally accom- 
panied by a denial of the right to property, there grew up 
the practice of letting the slave accumulate savings and form 
a ptealium. This came to be so well recognized that u 
deduction was made from it for the privilege of marrying, and 
then at length, in the second century X.D., the slave’s right of 
property was recognized by law in apodal cases, joined with 
a partial right of bequest. 

Along with the gradually-established ability to poses* 
there presently came the ability to purebiUc freedom! 
Even among the despotic and sanguinary Mexicans this 
happened. “ Slaves were allowed to marry and to possess 

30-2 
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private property, by means of which the}' often liberate'] 
tbouucives." From a statement concerning Madagascar, 
where sometimes slaves are entrusted with capital and 
started in trade, wc mny infer a similar usage : “ half the 
amount of profit obtained is allowed to the slave " ; and if so, 
a possible purcliase of liberty seems implied. In ancient 
Grceoc, too, a slave's acquired property enabled him by 
agreement to buy bis freodom. Similarly in Rome, the jwu- 
lium could be thus applied, at first by agreement and in 
later times by law: manumission eventually becoming so 
common that it was put under legal restriction. But while 
giving the slave his freedom in retain for bis peculium was 
common, the freedom was not at first absolute. The liberated 
slave remained a client, and in various ways subject to his 
former master. 

Bondage has been otherwise qualified by an arrangement 
under which the bondman carries on some occupation inde- 
pendently, and gives his owner a portion of the proceeds. 
Already we have seen first this happens in Madagascar. So 
in Athens, “ the sluve artisans who worked singly, handed 
over to their master a definite contribution out of their com- 
ings, and retained the rest themselves" Or, as the matter is 
put by Becker— 

“Of tha fifty to one tiMoaud »!i=o» that or* racr.tianai a* lha pro- 
perty of ooa master, tha majority irero employee as arusaca, either far 
tbeir m atter | or on their own nrcount, paying him a doily sum. . . . 
Tho Greeks looked on their bIotw as a capital yielding iatarwt.’ 

This usage, which practically made the slave pay rent for lira 
body, clearly indicated n process of detachment. The slave's 
condition was much that of a free man paying heavy taxes. 

§ 800, Further detail would be inappropriate. Here we 
are concerned with slavery as a part of industrial evolu- 
tion, and have to observe only its relations to coexistent 
institutions and its character as an agency for carrying on 
social sustentation ; for, under the head of industrial regu- 
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lntion, little attention need be given to the alavea of tho 
household. 

The general truth tlm’. slavery ia a sequence of war, and ia 
extensive in amount and intense in form in proportion aa 
wnr is active, is ahovm by negative evidence as well as by 
positive evidenoe— by decrease as well os by increase. 
We see this in the mitigation and gradual disintegration 
of slavery after the long militant career of the Romans 
had practically come to a close. The numerous captives 
When in battle no longer furnished an adequate supply of 
slaves. The Romans were “ obliged to have recourse to 
* the milder but more tedious method of propagation and 
thia improved ” the condition of the slave by rendering his 
existence and physical health an object of greater value to 
his master.” Dr. Ingram, while remarking tliat “ tho rise of 
Christianity in the Roman world atili further improved the 
condition of the slave/* recognizes “ a change in sentiment 
with respect to the slave-class, which does not appear to 
have been at all dae to Chriatiuu touching, but to have arisen 
from the spontaneous influence of circumstance* co-operating 
with the softened manners which were inspired by a specific 
r&jimc." That is to say, it was not the creed but the rnodo 
of life which was influential— not the theory but the prac- 
tice. This, indeed, i3 tho general reply to be made to that 
large claim put in for Christianity as the great civilizer. Not 
to Christian teaching have the improvements been mainly 
due, but to those relatively unaggressivc social activities 
which have not directly conflicted with Christian teaching ; 
and whether the activities have been aggressive or non- 
aggressive has been determined by oilier causes than Christian 
teaching : the whole history of Europe down to the present 
hour, when millions of soldiers threaten, yielding proof. 
Here the fact of significance is that along with perpetual 
wars, and the implied unmitigated triumphs of force, there 
went an unmitigated triumph of force in the treatment of 
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slaves ; and that with the decline of coerciveness in llie one 
case went its clcclmo in the other 

Considered as a form of industrial regulation, slavery has 
been natural to early stages of conflicts and consolidations. 
While all the native males in oacb society were deveted to war, 
them was great need for the labour of prisoners to supplement 
that of women. The institution became, under such condi- 
tions, a necessity ; for manifestly, othor things equal, a people 
whose mou were all warriors and who used their captives as 
producers, would have an advantage over a people who either 
killed their captivns or did not use them ns produosrs. A 
society which had a slave-commissariat would, other things 
equal, anrrivo in conflicts with a society which had no such 
commissariat. 

Conversely, where decrease of wars leads to smaller mor- 
tality of native men to be fed, while the slave-class is no 
longer recruited by fresh captives, some labour on the- port of 
the free population becomes necessary. To meet the need for 
social 8U8tcatation there tends to arise a class of non-alave 
labourers. So that in another way slavery is normally asso- 
ciated with war and declines along with it. 

One more cooperative cause, especially relevant to slavery 
as an industrial institution, has to be named. When slave- 
labour and free labour come into competition, slave-labour, 
other things equal, decrease* rs being less economical. The 
relative lack of energy, the entire lack of interest, the unin-' 
telligcnt performance of work, and the greater cost of super- 
vision, make the alave an unprofitable productive agent 
Hcuoe wills an adequate multiplication ol free labourers it 
tends gradually to disnppcor. 
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§ 801 . Drritkd as are mast men’s ideas or scctal institu- 
tion* from the historic* of past and present civilized or semi- 
civilizod peoples, nearly nil of them European, they are but 
partly tme: they err by their narrowness. Comparative 
sociology, extended to many peoples living in many places 
in many times, would greatly modify their conceptions ; show- 
ing them, among other tilings, that much which they regard 
a* special is in reality general. 

Current talk and popular writing baTe the implication that 
the feudal system, for instance, was a peculiar form of social 
organization. The tacit belief iB that it belonged to a cer- 
tain phase of European piogrea. But among unallicd 
nations, in far-apart places, wo find types of structure similar 
in their essential nature*. Everywhere the couflitxs among 
small societies, frequently ending in subjugation of many by 
one, produces some form of vassalage — minor chiefs subject 
to a major chief ; and At later stages, when these small 
aggregates of trilxss subjugate other such aggregates, there 
are formod compound aggregate* with additional gradations 
of rulers and ruled. Ifc woe thus in ancient Mexico:— 

41 Among the feuitetorie* of the King of Mexico were tfuiiy, who htd 
*ich abxit 100,000 aabjocta, *xxd other 3 ,(M» lord*, who h*l a emaller 
number of vn&iiU.* 



8o, too, vos it in the Society Islands when first visited by 
KurODCOm. Forster tells *.i» tlmt the lane or principal chief 
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grants districts to inferior chiefs, who, again, have smaller 
chiefs holding lands under them. Similarly in Africa : — 

" Scarcely would the ajm of an Asuan We chl«f obey the mandate of 
his king, witiont the special oanconvno# at hlo immediate raocsr ; and 
the alara of a alare will refuse obedience to his master's mister* 

Of course along with the generality of this poEdcal 
organization, with its gradations of subjection among rulers, 
them has gone the generality of an organisation on which it 
rests— tho organization of workers. The system of serfdom, 
like the other components of the feudal system, is, with 
various modifications, widely represented in ail parte of the 
world. 

§ 801 As sequences of an evolutional? process, the diverse 
kinds of subjection must of course graduate one into another. 
As the distinctions between different forms of slavery are 
indefinite, so must there be an indefinite distinction between 
slavery and eerfdom, and between the several forms of serf- 
dom. Much coufuaioa has arisen in describing these respec- 
tive institutions ; and for the sufficient reason that- tho 
institutions themselves are confused. When, for example, we 
road that among tho Greeks elave-artiaans who worked inde- 
pendently, paid to their master “ a definite contribution out 
of their earnings and retained the rest themselves," and when 
we remember that beforo the abolition of serfdom in Russia, 
it was n common practice of tbe nobles to let their aeifa 
carry on businesses, paying certain sums for tho privilege, we 
see that little more than a nominal difference of status dis- 
tinguished the two kinds of bond servants. Hence indefinice- 
ness of serfdom must bo expected in societies of low types. 

Among Africans the Mnroteo yield an example. Under 
these, when visited by Holub, were 18 large tribes Bub- 
divided into 83 t mallet ones — tribes held as vassals of the 
Mam tee, but of which not more than a quarter paid tribute. 
Strongly contrasted is the coudition of the Anyosa, a tribe 
6ubject to tho Makololo, who " cannot begin to cultivate for 
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themselves till they have first * finished the chief* form,’" 
who give to the chief the greater part of the game they kul, 
and are "governed like prisoners of war." Then, at the other 
extreme, we have the almost nominal subjection in a Danrara 
kraal ; where of all the cattle the fourth, belonging to the chief, 
have to be looked after by the people, and where - the per- 
quisites for taking care of the chief's cattle consisted of the 
milk of the cows, and occasionally a calf or lamb.” Of the 
various forma of this industrial regulation among Asiatic 
peoples, here is one from the Kukies: — 

" The revenue exacted by these chieftains ia paid in kind and labour. 
In the former «ach able-Udied man pays uneasily a bosket of rice 
containing about two roaunds : out of eech bceod of pip* or fowl* 
reared in'the village, one of the young becomes the property of the 
E4ji.li, and he b- fortbai entitled to one q outer of every aaimil killed 
in the chaw, and, in addition, to one of the toika of oaoh elephant bo 
. lain In labour, hie entire population are bound to devote four days 
In each year, in a body, for the purpose of tuitivating his private Bold*.- 
A ttimikr state of things existed in ancient Yucatan. The 
common people cultivated the estates, and erected the houses, 
of their lords, and gave them a part of the produce of hunt- 
ing, fishing, &c. Tlieu ancient Mexico furnished evidence 
showing how serfdom or slavery varies according to the 
natures of the rulers. 

"A dare in an Indian tribe, as Los Ouna ramik-, pzeasered Ilia 
house, hia health, hia private property, hi* farm, hie wife, hi* children, 
and bio libuty, except when at certain slated Uiuea hia lord hed need 
of him, to bcild hia houae, or latour upon a field, ec at other aimilar 
thingo which coanrod at stated intervals." 

Kot so was it under the white savages from Europe. After 
the above passage Helps quotes a letter from the Auditors 
of Mexico to the emperor in 1552, which asys: — 

"Granted that amongst tho Indiana there wore alarm, the one servi- 
tude. ia very different from the other. The Indiana treated thair elavea 
as relations and vaaaala ; the Christiana as dog*” 

As further showing variety in origin and nature, may be 
recalled the fact named in the last chapter concerning Mada- 
gascar, where owners of slave* sometimes assigned to them 
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portions of land for cultivation, giving them certain clinics of 
the produce : slaves becoming serf*. 



$ 803. Leaving introductory illustrations, lot us cow ob- 
serve more systematically the extent and quality of the insti- 
tution os it has existed and still exists. Wo may fitly begin 
with societies in which it is, or has been, universal. 

In Dahomey, where the king owns everything, everyone is 
his slave, or more properly his serf. 

“ By tbo Sente Uw of Dihomt, u »t Benia, nil mm arc alnrea to tha 
king, and most nomoa are hie wires." 

11 The highest officials in the land (excepting only the royal blood) 
are bond fob alavea to tbr king, and therefore cannot any what they 
plea**.” 

In Madagascar there is n kindred state of things. “ The whole 
population is always liable to be employed on gover n ment 
work, without remuneration, and for any length of time.” 
Beyond thia linbilityof thewholo population there is the special 
liability of a class — State-serfs carrying on various trades. 

* All are iei|ovw<l to labttir at them drring life for the sovereign, 
without any paymsnOfor their laboor : they are, It t* tree, exempted 
from the tnx» levied on the freeman, hut tley are obliged to provide 
for the sjppurt of themselves and families." 

AinoDg the Coreana, coo, State-serfdom is found. Oppert, 
who thinks that the institution lias descended from days of 
constant warfare between tribes now consolidated, says : — 

“ The first and best situated ckee eoiuprisoa the Crown bondman, 
who inhabit thoir own rillogas,* and wbo contribute “a alight ehare 
from the reveuun of tlm country they are bound to cultivate, which 
*har# gi*» etraight into the royal treniury." 

Of illustrations yielded by the records of ancient people* 
those from Egypt may como first. While the great pyramids 
were being built, the Egyptians at large were manifestly 
State-serfs : they were in botches drafted from their homes 
at a merciless king's command to do his work. If not the 
whole population, yet large puts of the population, were 
thus conditioned in Assyria. Conquered peoples, removed 
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bodily to different porta of the empire, wore forced to labour 
at buildings by which tho monarchs thought to eternalize 
their glory, but have instead eternalized their aluune. Tho 
Hebrews, also, in this matter did as they were done by. In 
I King* is, 20—21, we read, concerning the descendants of 
the conquered peoples of Palestine, that those "whom the 
children of Israel «1bo were not able utterly to destroy, upou 
those did Solomon levy a tribute of bond-service unto this 
day." State-serfdom of a more normal typo was. however, 
best exemplified In Sparta, whore tho conquering Dorians 
possessed the land and its aborigines. Says Groto 

"The helot* of Laconia were oolooi c* eerfe bound to the soO. who 
tilled it tor -is bamdt of the Spartan proprietor* eortainly-prohibly, 
of Pericekic proprietor* al» . . . The helots lived in the rural villages 
at advfipti iUba, cultivating their land* and pajing ora their rent 
to the master at Sputa . . . they belonged DOteomuch to the maater 
t« to the State * [to which in fact the master hinaelf belonged]. 

In Athens the possession by the State of captives did not 
form bo large a feature in the social arrangements. But. 
besides the classes of bondainen performing various public 
services, there were classes belonging to the temples, who 
carried on cultivation of the attached estates ; probably under 
conditions similar to those of tho lic’.ou. 

§ 804. A3 preliminary to the right understanding of serf- 
dom in Rome, we must note the form into which unceasing 
warfare had brought Roman society. More than on« I have 
emphasized the truth that in proportion as militancy is 
chronic, tho organization proper to an army becomes the 
organization proper to the whole society: regimentation 
spreads throughout the entire body-politic. For efficiently 
bringing to bear the national power upon other nations, the 
actions of all parts havo to bo completely coordinated; and 
therefore not only the fighting part but tho sustaining part 
has to be despotically controlled. After centuries of con- 
quests the Roman Empire had developed an extreme form of 
this type. The conception generated by frequent wars 
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among the Greeks, tliat the citizen did not belong to himself 
nor to his family but to liis city, was, by the perpetual wars 
of the Homans, developed intotho conception that he not only 
belonged to tho Sute but was a vassal of too State, bound for 
life to his function and very generally to his place. There 
was. ns Dr. Ingram writes in h» History of Slavery— 

“a personal Mid hereditary fixity of ptofcnaOM and tituitions . . . 
Members of tli* administrative servin' were, iu general, absolutely 
bound to tbelr amploynieatj . . . the ourialel, W nwnibere <4 tbs local 
ncuitoi, were bound, with special olrictatts, to tb«r pliore and their 
functions . . . Their fnmiliee, too, were bound to remain. . , . The 
soldier . . . served ua lung u his kg* fltud him for his dutioe, and 
his eons were bound to similar rervieo. . . . Everyone was treated, 
in fact, u a eervaut of tin State, and wa bound to furnish ULoar or 
money, or both i those who worxed only for private profit were <1 **wd 
os 1 idle ’ (ohon)." 

So that in fact serfdom was universal There were official 
serfs, fighting serfs, farming serfs. 

The origin of the farming serfs was miscellaneous. In 
part it was a sequence of thine devastations which added to 
Roman glory— reducing large areas to silence and barrenness. 
The kind of caltmi called lati arc described by Sccbohm as — 
faniilira of tho conquered tribal of Germany, who were forcibly 
settled within tho linCu cf the Human provinces, in coior th*t they 
mi^ht ro people deeoliWd districts or replace tbs otherwise dwindling 
provincial )”)pulvUon — in mvler that they might bear the public bur- 
den* and minister to the public ntocr, ie. till the puhlie bind, pay the 
public tribute, and also provide for the deferne of the empire." 

But State-serfs on the land Ladvaricas other derivations. 
Recognizing tho fact that the universal servitude above de- 
scribed, formally eelnblislied by Diocletian and others, had 
previously been growing. Dr. Ingram soys 
"The clam of cokal appears to hava bora composed partly of tenants 
by contract who had incurred largs arrears of rent and were detained 
an live mt*U*a* debtors (cianul), partly of foroigu copuvo) or inimr 
grants, and also, apparently, of fugiiivca from the barbarian invasions, 
whom tho State settled iu this condition on Use laud, and partly of 
small proprietors and other poor men who vnlantnrily adopted the 
Kami u an improvement iu their politico. Tbay paid a fixed propor- 
tion of the produce ( pan agraria ) to the owner of the estate, and garo 
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» dctenninau aroooni d labour (opera) on the portion of the domain 
which ho kept in his own hands (ma*ii<» dvmntcui).’ 

" it *“ indeed tho reqairemonto of tho iscus and tho conscription 
which impelled the imperial government to regulate tho system. Tho 
colon! wore i escribed (arfrcnpli) os tho registers of tha census u pay- 
ing Ux08 to the State, for which the proprietor was reapoasibla, reim- 
bursing himself for tho amount-* 

•• Tho children of a cblomia woro fixod in the earn* italui, aod could 
not quit tho property to which they belonged-' 1 
"In no cue could the rent or labour dace bo increasod. Thotolor.ua 
could not be transferred apart from the land nor the laDd without lie 
colon*.' 

Thus to supply money for the armies, to supply com for 
the armies, to supply soldiers for the armies, aud to be tinder 
a rigorous rule like that of the armies, was the fate of Roman 
serfs. They existed simply for furnishing men, materials, 
and food, to the fighting machine. 



§ 305. We cannot know to what extent the social arrange- 
ments of the Roman Empire affected the social arrangements 
throughout medieval Europe. When ita organized savagery 
lapsed into the unorganized savagery of tho dark ages, the 
main lines of structure disappeared ; but since the militant 
type of society in a leas developed form preceded Roman 
domination and survived it, we may infer that the more 
definite system of subjection which Roman rule developed, 
being congruous with the type, left, traces. Be this ns it may, 
however, we have evidence that the institution of serfdom 
was in a sense natural to the European peoples from early 
times- The description Tadtua gives of the Germanic tribes 
shows that among them there existed bond-servanta— doubt- 
less captive enemies or their descendants. Hu rays tlinl the 
lords — the tribesmen — themselves preferred fighting anil 
hunting to agriculture, and left the management of the latter 
to the women and weaker members of the family. 

“Xbo lord (4om6w>) requires from the slave a rertaia quantity of 
corn, cattle, or materia! for clothing, as iu the c uf colmi. To thus 
modified extent the Goman itww la a slave. The wifo and children 
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of tlks free tri^rmreo do tho honsehold werk of his house, net claves 
« in the Ionian bocaoholds." 

When the Germans over-tan Gtul, tlie pre-exieting forma of 
tfjrrilude were necessarily complicated ; and the perpetual 
over-runnings of societies one by another diuiDg early stages, 
repeatedly superposed additional social grades. So=bolim 
infers that the medieval serf was— 

41 Th« compound prodocs of sarrinJs fi\im Ham sejxir*^ ancient oon- 
ditioi^, gradually, during Boonn pravinxal rule and under the inf c- 
en»of harboriaa conquest oonfiued and blended into one, via, those of 
tho jfacvj on the Roman vllk, of tb* o^ouu* or otbar Mmi-wrrvilo nod 
mostly barbarian tenants on tbt Reman rill* or public Lands, and of th* 
jfoc* •>? the Garni an uiliesmaD, who to the eyes of Tacitus vu so very 
much liU« a Roman ceiowm 9 

But this mingling \vo3 incomplete. Prom the time of the 
conquest of Gaul by th6 Germans, there co-existed three 
kinds of subject life— slavery proper, an intermediate servi- 
tude in which certain rights of the aersur were recognized, 
and nerfdom proper. In the course of contones the freer 
forms replaced the mere servile forma. Among other causes 
to which the change is ascribed in the case of France, was the 
establishment of a central loyal power by which the powers 
of feudal nobles wore subordinated. It is said that this 
change produced the decline of serfdom by placing the sub- 
ject classes in direct relation to tho king instead of to their 
local rulers ; and that it became his interest to favour them 
in his struggled with the local rulers. But while this was a 
part cause there was a deeper cause ; namely, the concomi- 
tant decline of inter-feudal wars. So long as dukes, counts, 
and barons went on fighting one another, they bad pressing 
need for the services of all vassals of whatever grades, and 
atrong motives for maintaining their absolnte subjection ; 
but as fast ns there nobl&3 were subordinated to the monarch, 
this motive weakened. Instead of being fixed to it tract of 
laud which he cultivated solely for his lord's benefit, tbe 
serf became the owner of this tract* paying to his lord tribute 
of work and produce, or finally of money. 

The case of England eotne3 next. We may assume that the 
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groups of invading Anglo-Saxons (or Old English as Freeman 
will have it) who, partly slaying and partly enslaving tho 
Celtic inhabitants, settled thomselves here and there, wore 
severally headed by chiefs. We may aniline, further, that 
these rudo warriors, either individually or else a3 villnge- 
commun'ties, continued to yield their chiefs allegiance of a 
kind like that above shown to bo common now among 
uncivilised peoples. And we may conclude, as not improb- 
able, that such headed groups, beginning as occupants of 
“ marks," became the germs of the manorial groups which aro 
found to have been in existence at later periods B 9 it or 
bo it not that there persisted in England some influence of 
the Roman organization, there became visible, in times ol“ 
consolidation under kings, a parallel set of relations Just os 
the owner of a Roman estate was responsible to tho govern- 
ment for taxes due from tbo attached coimi, but took from 
them the amounts along with other proceeds of their work ; 
so the lord of the manor in early England was responsible 
to the sheriff for sums due from the manor to the king, and 
obtained tlicse partly from his own demesne lands cultivated 
by seifs, and partly from other tenants leas directly dependent 
on him, but nevertheless liable to the king, through their 
lord. As elsewhere so hero, gradations of servitude coexisted. 
From early Anglo-Saxon times had persisted slaves— probably 
descendant* of conquered Celts— who were chattels bought 
and Bold, “ had no letryild, no credibility, no legal rights,'" 
though they were severally allowed to accumulate a }*culium. 
There were the cforb (afterwards villeins) or irremovable 
cultivators. Aud there were tenants who had considerable 
degrees of independence while under certain obligations. A 
passage from Lappenbcrg, referring apparently to immigrant 
tenants, possibly fugitives, gives some insight into the genera! 
relations before the Norman Conquest- 

"£vei7 husbandman (gebfir) received, on being settled on the Und 
<A hie hlafonJ, term sown »cn» on hi* yord of land, two oxen, a cow 
and nix sheep. . . . Besides these swineherds who mended to the 
herds of the lord (noble-swan), there was snotbtr rlsq (gafol-eauu). 
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Bifli of whom (aid t yoarty rent of Ira awico and ir* pig*, reserving 
nil nbovn Ihia nombtr for iiimwlf ; hat was hound to keop a kaiee for 
iho aerrico of hU lord." 

But while there was thus dependence and obligation on the 
one side, there was defence on the other. Lappenberg says : — 

“ The wealthy lord of tho rail, the fondnl eupaior, took all hla Tamils 
or anhjocU undo! lit* protection, which the kindred former!/ afforded, 
and underto>k the obligation of prenenting them, if accused, to justice, 
and to pay (he wergild of the homiaida who had lied." 

And this statement supports tlie inference that the local 
manorial group with ita lord, had grown out of the original 
military community with ita chief; constituted in such way 
that «ch member, bound to the whole, was subject to ita 
ruling authority, while the whole through its ruling authority 
protected each member. 

How natural are such social relations in early lmlf-mili- 
taut, half-agricultural, stages, is further shown by the pre- 
existence of such relations among the Celta In Wales the 
old patriarchal organization, growing into that of a scattered 
village-community, had, partly by inter tribal wars and result- 
ing slave- captures, partly by tho subjection of evil-doers, 
illegitimate sons, and " kin-broken " tribesmen who had lost 
their rights, generated unfree classes ; and there hail ariseu 
grades of ownerships, and obligations. A prince's or lord's 
tenitcTy included a manor with hia residenos, demesne lands 
and home farm, cultivated by a class of tenants like villeins. 
There were free tenants, some of them free tribesmen settled 
on tho estate, who paid money-rents instead of tho original 
food-rents and services. There were groups of scrf-teaant3 
in outlying districts, and them " were hamlets of free tenants, 
and other hamlets of villein tenants, all contributing rents 
and services, and the latter supplying provisions snd day- 
works : “ all such tributes being "attached to particular 
holdings or hamlets.'* 

Concerning serfdom among ourselves, we have only further 
to note that in the time of Henry HI, the absolute depend- 
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once of the serf on his lord's will, rapidly became qualified. 
While, os iu France, the lands to which serfs were tied 
leased into their own possession, tlieir slare-liko services 
were in various ways commuted : them was “« transforma- 
tion from tenants iu villcaage to copy-holders." And this 
change, be it remarked, went on earlier here than elsewhere, 
because in virtue of the subordination of the local rulers 
to the central ruler, initiated at tlie Conquest, local wars had 
earlier (lied nwuy : there was less of diffused war. 

§ 80S. For completion of this outline must be included 
some accounts of serfdom in its latest stages, derived from 
Prussia and Russia. 

Continuing chiefly on baronial estates, serfdom in Prussia, 
while still a form of subjection winch required sworn allegi- 
ance aa well as services and dues, and which tied the seif 
and his children to the estate, secured him the general light* 
of a citizeu ; subject in some cases to his Iced’s assent, ns in 
the com of rnumage. At the same time, along with this 
qualified freedom and these obligation* on the side of the 
serf, there went, on the side of the lord, certain reciprocal 
obligations. He was supposed to help his serf when in need 
and afford him means of living ; to soe that his children were 
well brought up, sent to school, and provided with busi- 
mswea; he was culled on to protect liis serfs in their rela- 
tions with outsiders. Tims, speaking generally, serfs were 
citizens subject to extra duties and restraints. Their legal 
s/at'.u was ono of half-freedom and half-servility. 

P.ussia repeats with variations the lesson we have alrcady 
lenrat. Originally the peasants (distinguished from slaves, 
who had always existed)’ were independent proprietors 
grouped into village-communities. With the rise of lccnl 
magnates— princes, fcoyare, &<l— implying turbulent times, 
the poor and powerless found it here as elsewhere needful to 
put themselves under the protection of tbe powerful — to 
accept psitis! subjection, with its obligatory services, for the 
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sake of safety. Further, where they wished to take unculti- 
vated land, of which there waa plenty, they became indebted 
to the wealthier men for capital, and so became tied to their 
farm* as debtors. And then, just ss in Home the perpetual 
ware led to the fixing of citizens in their occupations and 
localities, eo that oil might aerve tire State in the ways its 
officers directed, eo was it in Russia : the whole society was 
regimented. The lands of petty princes and boyars were 
changed into fiefs held from the Tsar; and while those local 
rulers became vassals, the peasants on their estates bccamo 
serfs ; the whole process being the concomitant of the cease- 
less fightings by which the empire was established. 

§ 807. Throughout this brief, and therefore very inade- 
quate, outline of an institution extremely varied and complex 
in origin and nature, little has been said concerning ito 
character as a system of industrial regulation. We have 
seen, however, that, growing out of a primitive state in which 
a slave-class had to supply the warrior-class with the neces- 
saries of life, it became, aa societies evolved, a permanent 
commissariat — a working part which fed the fighting part 

Subordination, coordination, consolidation — these are phases 
of the process by which war tends to combine all social 
actions for offence and defence; throughout the nation as 
throughout the army. Bo ha soldier or ho he civilian, the 
unit is more and more coerced by the aggregate. Further, 
we see that when pence has been followed by diminished 
control of a society over its members, the control increases 
again with the return of wars. Where ths army hod been 
recruiced by voluntary enlistment, it cornea u> be recruited by 
conscription— by compulsory service. At the same time the 
heavier taxes and tho forced loans imply chat the citizen has 
a decreased power over his property — makes a step towards 
servitude to the State. And in respect of the institution of 
serfdom here treated of, this effect is well exemplified by what 
took place in Germany after the Thirty Years War. 
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“A pruotiod detpo tiara Taa established, is v<dl in the grtnitr atitca 
as in th* minor prfnclpditieV and the peasant, though ‘‘in geoem! 
not Ugfd] j la tbs cottdltkm of **tM oai . . , bat only of * limited #ub- 
jaettca wm u liable to to trcn^xi with jjraat brutality, and vu in 
praotioc at the mercy of the lord as regards the dues he bad to pay 
and the tcrcicei he hid to render.’* 

To which «p«ial facia add the more general facta that where** 
in England, the leant militant of European states, serfdom 
had practically disappeared in the iStli century, it survived 
in various Continental slates till quite late period* ; namely 
in France till 1789, in Prussia till 1810, in other German 
States till 1812 — 1820; Austria 1848; Russia 1861. 

Along with the negative cause for the relaxation and aboli- 
tion of serfdom there is a positive cause — the unfitness of the 
»erf for productive purposes lloet incentives which make a 
citizen an efficient working unit, ore not operative upon him 
under a rigimz which represses all initiative and furnishes no 
stimulus to energy. German observers in Russia, as quoted 
by Prof. Jones, Bay that a Middlesex mower will mow in a 
day as much as three RusauCn serfs. The Pruaaiau Councillor 
of State, Jacobi, is considered to ha7e proved that in Russia, 
where everything ia cheap, the labour of a bci* was double aa 
expensive os that of a labourer in England. In Au3tria the 
work of a serf ia stated to have been equal to one-third of 
that of a hired man. Verification*, here lacking, will, how- 
ever, scarcely bo needed by one who watches tlie doings of 
men among ourselves, who are employed under vestries and 
kindred authorities in road-repairing and cleaning. They 
listlessly wield their picks and shovels for two or three 
minutes, and then stand up to rest and gossip for five. 

"What then, briefly stated, is the general conclusion t 
Compulsory cooperation is needful for, and proper to, a mili- 
tant rdffii Yi6; while voluntary cooperation, naturally arising 
with the growth of an industrial r^ww, jb proper to it, and 
replaces the other in virtue of its greater efficiency. 
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§ 808. The beginning of this chapter is but nominally dis- 
tinguishable from fee end of thB laBt, since tho .stage there 
described posses insensibly into the stage to be described here. 
JJj as much as cooperation ceoaco to bo compulsory, by eo much 
does it become voluntary ; for if men act together they must 
do it cither willingly or unwillingly. Or, to state the fact 
in tbo language of Sir Henry Maine, fee memfcera of a 
society may be united under relations of stalve, prescribing 
and enforcing their graduated positions and duties, or, in the 
absence of theea relations of tlahu. they mua: fall into rela- 
tions of contract — relations determined by their agreements 
to perform services for specified payments. 

Hence, if social life is to go on at all, it is a necessity that 
as fast da the one system of cooperation decreases the other 
system must increase. Here we have to truce as well as wo 
can thB incidents of the transition. 



§ 809. Under certain of its forms contract arises in early 
stages. As soon os the reciprocal making of gifts has passed 
into baiter (vol ii., pp. 99, 668 and § 754) every transaction of 
exchange implies a momentary contract: it is understood tlwt 
for a tiling given wme other tiling will be given in return. 
Ii there is an interval between the two acts there arises a 
more obvious bargain, tacit though unspecified In a kindred 
manner, among fee uncivilized and semi-civilized, occur agree- 
ments for sendees. When, as occasionally happens, one who 
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is building a dwelling or gathering a crop is helped by his 
neighbours, it is on the implied understanding tlmt help 
equivalent to that rendered will be afterwards rendered to 
each of these neighbours: there is nn agreement to pay 
services for services. And then if one who does no! need 
such future services takes instead of them some concrete 
object offered, we have a commencement of payment for 
labour — we have an undeveloped form of the contract to 
give work for wages. 

Thus early initiated in a few coses, development of contract 
is impeded in many ways : some of them remaining to be 
noted along with those already noted. At first, besides the 
women, there are only warriors and enslaved captives The 
man who can be hired for wages does not exist. Again, pay- 
ments must be made in commodities, meetly inconvenient to 
divide, and their values must bo arbitrarily estimated. Even 
when some kind of currency has arisen there cannot be any 
standard payment for labour until after the luring of labour 
lies become general. Then there are the moral impediments. 
Not to bo a warrior is dishonourable, and to do the work 
which slaves commonly do is n disgrace. So tlmt even when 
there come to be men who work for wages, there is great 
resistance to the growth of the class. It is tree that 
among the absolutely peaceful Eskimo, men who are unskil- 
ful scalers, or who have been impoverished perhaps by loss of 
their kayakfi, foil into the condition of assistants to others 
who are better off; but oven here there is loss of reputation — 
cn implied inferiority and a consequent aversion to working 
in return for sustenance. 

dpi to of difficulties, however, the higher institution grows. 
Among some partially civilized races who have serfs there 
are also free labourer*. Thus, in Tahiti, according to Ellis, 
" the inferior chiefs generally hired workmen, paying thorn n 
given number of pigs, or fathoms of cloth ; “ while, among the 
Sumouus, who have no servile classes. it is said of a master 
carpenter that " whenever this person goes to work, he has in 
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liis train ecme tea or twelve who follow him, some as journey- 
men, who expect payment from him." 

But like many other institutions the institution of free 
labour or hired labour, in its developed form, arises indirectly 
as a sequence of social aggregation caused by conquests, 
occurring after there has been readied an agriculture! state 
and a growth of population. Ihc process is one which, while 
it consotidatre groups, incidentally produces a class of de- 
tached individuals. Wo have evidence that this liappcned 
among indent peoples. Though work among them was 
mostly done by alave3, yet some of it was done by fie emeu. 
Hired labour was customary with the Egyptians, according 
to Ebem “ Ethiopians ' who want to be hired ‘ were freely 
admitted on the Bouthem frontier." Brugaoh says that in 
addition to the slave-population “a whole world of busy 
artisans worked for daily wages." There is evidenoo that in 
Babylonia, too, the earn* institution existed. On a table of 
laws it is said s— " A certain man’s brother-in-law hired [work- 
men] and built, an inoloeare on hia foundation." 8c, likewise, 
was it among the Hebrews. The hiring of servants, or working 
men, for long periods is frequently alluded to, e.g., Salve, vii 
20, xxxvii. 11, nr.d elsewhere ; and in Dtulamomy xxiv. 14, 
there is the injunction — * Thou ahalt not oppress an hired 
servant that is poor and needy, whether he be of thy brethren, 
or of thy strangera that are in thy land within thy gates.’’ 
And that besides the ruling classes and the slave-classes in 
Greece and Rome, there existed free classes containing 
labourers, is manifest on remembering that in Athens a con- 
siderable port of the population consisted of immigrant 
foreigners carrying on oimmeice, and that in Rome, beyond 
the daa-t of freemen proper, some of whom must have been 
by impoverishment reduced to the working class, there were 
also the freed-men, the mass of whom, of course, luid no alter- 
native but to maintain themselves by use of head or hands. 

§ 810. Various origins of the free labouring class must be 
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set down ; some of them having large shares in produci n g it 
and other* small shares 

The first, and perhaps the moat general, is the purchasing 
of their freedom by sieves. In various porta of the world 
the permission given the slave to accumulate property led to 
this : the property being eventually ased by him te ransom 
himself. It was thus among the Hebrews It was k> Wo 
among the Romans : where, as we hnvo seen, the use of the 
pccttlium for purchase or freedom was well recogmrcd. Nor 
was it otherwise among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors Of 
course the self-ransomed, and afterwards their children, con- 
tinually augmented the class of free labourers 

To those who bought their freedom must be added those 
who received it gratia. Wc have sen a that with tire Hebrews 
emancipation was provided for bylaw — at uuy rate in case of 
slaves of Hebrew blood. In Rome.likewisejt became common ; 
and under Constantine u religious ceremony sanctifying it 
was established. During later times in .Europe it occurred 
also: tire liberation of slaves came to be regarded as an 
act of pious sacrifice. If, very generally iu medieval days, 
slavery was held justifiable, yet there evidently coexisted in 
some the thought that the holding of a mau in bondage is 
not entirely right. Hence came manamissious made by will, 
in which, “ for the good of his soul," or “ to make his peace 
with God,” a master liberated his staves Ac a later time 
this motive furthered the manumission of serfs also. 

Emancipations which Uiub had other-worldline» for their 
motive, eventually hud worldlings also for their motive. It 
was discovered that the labour of a bondman, whether slave 
or serf, vn unprofitable, that commuting hia services ior 
money was a gainful transaction, and that the exchange of 
wages for work was a still more gainful transection Con- 
sidering how little, on tho average, men are influenced by 
other motives than self-interests, wc may conclude that this 
economic cause for growth of the free class was a chief cause. 

Under some conditions the self-interests of feudal lords 
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put an end to ftsrfdom in a very prompt way. Serfs ceased to 
have the obligations of tenants because they were evicted. 
Their partial servitude «M abolished in the act o: abolishing 
their part of ownership of land. This process went on exten- 
sively in Germany. Already in the lGth century it had 
commenced, and it assumed in later times very large propor- 
tions : being in some cases regulated in the interests of tin? 
landowners by statute. In Mecklenburg, between 1621 and 
1755, the number of baronial serfs lied been reduced from 
12,000 to 5,000. Innma-Sternegg writes 

“This inequitable preceding tba impartan’. result Urns tint* 
jjtcw up in rwinexion with tbres lug* estate* a epoiial da* of agri- 
cultural labourer* — a cUai of day-wige worksra" 

In England, early in the 16th century, the power of land- 
lords, little checked by the power of the people, brougnt about 
in some cases similar results. Partly enclosure of commons, 
with consequent inadequate pasturage, which disabled tenants 
from cultivating their fields properly, partly the turning or 
them out for non-fulfilment of nominal obligations, caused 
numerous detachment* of men from the land. Professor 
Cunningham remarks that the agricultural distresses of 
the time “ bring the psriod of manorial economy to an end, 
for the traces of serfdom which crop up at intervals before 
thin time may now he said to cease ; the wholesale evictions 
of those days put an end to tbc ostriction of labourers to the 
soil, and thus helped to swell the numbers of the tramps who 
infeeted the oountry.” In the case of England, however, it 
must be added that this process of detachment from the land 
had been preceded by a process of re-attachment to it and 
diminished freedom. When, after the depopulation due to the 
Black: [Death, labourers became scarce and landowners were 
unable to cultivate their estates, laws were passed to enforce 
the taking of lower wages. There presently resulted a peasants’ 
revolt which was put down by force, and there followed .•» 
temporary re-institution of serfdom. Says Cunningham 

•• Before long lb* old rffita* cruMrtod ilsal.', anti the vOIcns re- 
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tamed to nominal oorrilude, until, owing to th« •p'Ofcd of new 
■griealtunl methede, liolr wrTlc** c**»*l to bo valuable.* 

And here we may recognize the actions and reactions which, 
in societies as in other aggregates, produce rhythmical morc- 
menta — the rise of free copyholders, the return of them to r* 
partial serfdom, and again a decay of this serfdom, to he 
followed as we shall see by another partial return to it 
Beyond the emancipation* of serfs arising in these ways 
more or Iks gradually, there were in some cases wholesalo 
emancipations arising suddenly. In Frnnoo, for example,— 

“ A charter of omncipuioc, comprehending the whole population 
of a Tillage, wae eocnetimto gfren by n tore! in retnm for a money 
payment.” 

Moreover, Philip Augustas, to strengthen himself against the 
feudal aristocracy, further facilitated enfranchisement— 

" The tenants of Orown-vatwalc or of the feudal inferior* of Kiev, 
though contim.ii* to retide on the load, conld repudiate their lord by 
a declaration an oath and bxomo bnrgewa of a particular city, by 
payment of a fixed yearly amount* 

The result was that presently tenants refused to redeem 
themselves from their lords by ransom. 

But the lapse of serfdom was not complete. There re- 
mained serious restrictions of freedom on those who had 
become possessore of the lauds they had been tied to. France 
fumkhea evidence. Over considerable areas of it the pea- 
sant-proprietor, now cultivating his small freehold (to which 
ho often joined an additional portion as a tenant), and now- 
working as a labourer for hire, was under various obligations 
to his seigneur. There were in some cases conks or labour- 
rents ; there were tolls to be paid at fairs and markets ; there 
were payments to bo made for grinding his ooro, crushing 
his grapes, and baking his bread, at the mill, winepress, 
and oven belonging to the seigneur ; and there were fines on 
occasional sales of lands, as well as irredeemable quit-rents. 
These burdens and restraint) pressed so heavily on tire pea- 
sant-proprietor bb often to make his portion of land not 
worth cultivating ; so that before the Bevolution largo tracts 
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of France, made valueless pertly in these ways and portly by 
imperial taxation, had been abandoned and were covered 
with wild vegetation. Of coaree there reaulted a large addi- 
tion to tho detached population. Though in England such 
processes do not seem to have operated in largo measure to in- 
crease the class of free labourers, yet they probably operated 
in some measure. 

To theso major causes must- be added minor causes, some of 
w h ich have teen at work from the earliest days. As Mon as 
there arises chieftainship there arise fugitives— men who, ill- 
used by one chief, neape and join some other. Among tho 
Abipanes the subordination is very alight. 

“ Mareavcr, beisg lovers cd liberty ned roving, rbey chccae to own 
no law, ami bind tliMOMlvea to their CMiqae by ho oatia of fidelity. 
Without Uove ashed on their part, or displeasure eriuoed on hie, 
they miuovo with their fun Dim whlther*c*ver it silts them, end >om 
oome othnr nsdqo* ; and wliau tlrol of the efeMuri, return with im- 
punity to tho horde of tho first" 

Similarly of tho Patagonians we are told— 

" They are obliged to tort their viuaila with peat humanity and 
mlldnwa, and oftsnUnie* to relieve their want*. or they will each tho 
protanioii of toms othar cac>)ue.‘ 

And of the Uechuanas Livingstone says 

" Kioiiiiei frequently leave their owu head lean and flee to another 
village, bud sun: times a whole village decucre by night, leaving the 
fasodman by himself." 

These actions, common in low social states, foreshadow gome 
that happen throughout all higher social stage*. Tho same 
motive which, throughout feudal days, led men-at-arms to 
lec.vo their native places and chnngc their allegiance, or take 
service abroad, of course operated on the lower ranks. In 
Russia, for instance, serfs occasionally deserted one petty 
prince or boyar for another whose treatment was not so hard; 
and in days of perpetual internal quarrels, there was every- 
where a motive on the part of a local potentate to aooept 
additions to his forces. Of course immigrants, not bound to 
the soil, were nsunly subject to lees servile conditions, and 
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Ixxame b aemi-free class. Then, ogain. there must ever have 
been additions to the free class from the unacknowledged 
illegitimate children of higher classes ; and larger increment* 
must have been supplied by unsuccessful copyholders who 
had parted with their lands, as well as by the children of 
copyholders for whom there was no room In our own days 
we see recruits to the labouring classes continually arising 
in kindred ways. 



§ 811. Lot ua now contemplate tbe position of the freo 
rural class which, in the slow course of ages, was produced 
in these various ways— by purchase of freedom, by gift of 
freedom, by commutation of dues and services, by eviction of 
aemi-sarvile tenant*, by immigration of fugitives, by impo- 
verishment of stt'bII free tenants, by multiplication of their 
children, and by the addition of bastarda derived from higher 
ranks Let. us, I say, look at the condition of the elnwi thus 
constituted. It will suffice if wc consider the case of our 
own peasantry. 

To femedy the evils which had arisen from the production 
of a large unemployed mass of discharged soldiers and 
serving-men, added to by the evicted tenant* named above 
and by the dependents of suppressed monasteries, stringent 
laws were passed. These had the effect of reducing to a 
seiui-aarrile state, multitudes of mendicants and otliere wlxi 
had been brought to a wandering life by the unjust dealings 
of feudal lords and by royal greediness— especially by that of 
Henry VIII, who in such various wayB exemplified the 
criminality of monoioha, and who intensified the prevailing 
misery by laige debasement* of coinage. Of the swnrma of 
homeless men thus artificially generated, those who did not 
die of starvation saved their lives by robbary, for which they 
were hanged wholesale, or were acired, and by penal onoct- 
menls forced to serve at fixed rate* of wages. This treatment 
of drifting beggars who bod, in fact, been deprived of tbe 
means of living by those above them, went, in the time of 
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Edward VI, to the extent of branding them with V or 8, os 
vagrants or slaves. Meanwhile, by successive stepe each 
locality was made responsible for the maintenance of its 
poon That is to ear, there revived in a qualified way the 
attachment of men to the soil, and the claim to a share 
in the produce of the aoil. Though nominally free, the 
labourer was coerced not only by restraints on his iocomo- 
tion, and by the obligation to oocept specified sums for his 
labour, bat by the limitation of lria liberty to labour. Par 
he could not choow his occupation ; as is shown by a law 
which enabled a disbanded soldier to work at what bo liked. 

But the many limitations on freedom in those days cannot 
be appreciated until we have pictured to ourselves tho 
social rtgim* then passing away by alow stops. The groups 
out of which large societies have been compounded, are 
now so completely amalgamated that wc have difficulty 
in imagining the degree of ilia ere tec css which once existed, 
and the trails which resulted from separateness of porta. 
The original antagonisms long survival in euah ways that 
each simple group defended iteelf against other simple 
group*- ®nd each compound group against other compound 
groups Be it in the Highland elan, the Irish sept, the 
Welsh tyddin, or the old English mark, we see everywhere 
within the larger societies held together by a central govern- 
ment, these am oiler societies held together originally by 
toads of blood, and afterwards by other bonds mixed with 
them. Everywhere there was a reciprocal protection of the 
members by the group and restraint by the group of its 
members : the result being that nowhere was the individual 
really free. Athelstan, when ordering concerning “ a lordleas 
man " that they ehould ‘ find him a lord in the folkmoot," 
did but give one of its forma to the general usage ; and the 
command of Edgar " that every man be in surety both within 
the towns and without the towns," as well as tliat of Edward 
tha Confessor that “ all men are bound to be in a guarantee 
by tena, ao that if one of the tea men offend the other nine 
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may hold him to right," illustrate that universal system of 
hail in early days, under which, iustead of tho family-group 
protecting and oocrciug its members. there came groups 
otherwise formed doing the like. And in spite of the changes 
progressing through the centuries, social relations of allied 
hinds persisted ; so that while each man belonged to a manor 
or parish, the manor or parish was responsible for him. 

Surviving usages suggest that after the labourer had 
become nominally free, there continued, in the fanner’a 
household, usages which faintly simulated tlraae of lord and 
vassal. For us the old patriarchal relations wove repented in 
the baronial hall, where superiors, seated higher, took their 
meals along with their dependents; so, In the farm house, 
even down to recent days, the labourers were members of the 
family, in so fur that they bounded with it and were under 
family government : such of them as were not married being 
probably provided with sleeping places in out-houses And 
some such arrangement nos in large measure needful during 
turbulent times, wlmu safety was sought in mutual protection. 

Tho freedom of the rural labourer baa indeed long remained 
much qualified, sed appears to be so Brill in some districts 
Already I have quoted Mr’ Jefferies' account allowing that 
the complete subordination of sous to futhers continued 
among formers in certain parts of the country down to 
generations still surviving ; and ho points out that a kindred 
coercion was simultaneously exercised over those the fanner 
employed. 

‘•Hick Inbo-irln^ me:i, like bis own children, must do iu lha farmer 
thought beat. They must live bare or there, marry so and so, cr forfeit 
f.ironr — to short, obey tb* pireuUl bead. Each farmer was king in 
his own domain." 

TLus we may perceive that the perfectly independent 
peasant has come into existence only in our days. 

§ 312. More rapid changes went on in the towns— changes 
which were at first much the same, for in early days urlcu 
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]ifo and rural life were not distinguished ns they mb now. 
Towns haring very generally been formed by the clustering 
of house* round the strongholds of nobles, their inhabitants 
were as much under feudal control as were residents in tho 
surrounding country. But the acquisition of freedom by 
them was in various ways rendered easier ; and we may con- 
clude that it was specially facilitated in towns which were 
not dominated by castle*. 

Taking up the thread of the argument broken off in the 
Inst section, we may consider hist the condition of immigrant 
serfs. These, after a specified period, could not be reclaimed, 
and became nominally free. But they were cot practically 
free; for, with modification, the urban rijjime was akiu to 
the rural rigimt. The escaped villein entering a town as a 
stranger without means, without protection, and without 
standing in a court of justice, had no aUormitivo but to put 
himself under some well-to-do citizen and accept a qualified 
servitude in return for safety. Unable to carry on any busi- 
ness, unable even to work ns a journeyman until ho had 
passed through an apprenticeship, he must either starve or 
submit to any conditions imposed, however hard. Moreover, 
besides free handicraftsmen there were bond-handicraftsmen 
— men not yet emancipated from feudal control. Brentano 
write* 

u Tfao populstieo cf the towns, at least of thaw on the Continent, 
consists, *« late u the 11th century, of official*, okl freemen, and 
bondmen. To the last belonged the greater part of the handicrafts- 
men, who, obliged to pay oertain taxes aad to perform certain feuds! 
me vice, and latonre for their lords, were sub jetted to officers appointed 
by them.' 

This statement is mode with reaped to places abroad In 
which the inhabitants at large were under feudal govern- 
ment; but in England the emancipation had commenced 
earlier. Hallum remarks this by escaping to the towns " a 
large proportion of the peasantry, before the middle of the 
ldth century, had become hired labourers instead of villeins." 
But that these immigrant serfs had to accept a semi-senile 
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condition, we may be buto on observing how comparatively 
nervile was the condition of the indigenous working class. 

For beyond the facte that a man could work at any trade 
only after an apprenticeship, that admission to apprentice- 
ship was practically restricted to the children of gild* 
brothers, that the apprentice was under the despotic rule of 
his master, and that when he reached the stage of journey- 
man he still continued nnder this domestic control (as even 
sdll in Germany), there was the fact that lie could enter the 
gBd and become fully free, municipally and industrially, 
only after payment of fees often intentionally raised beyond 
his means : the result being that even descendants of bnr. 
geesee, sometimes debarred from carrying on businesses, were 
obliged to remain working artisans, subject to legal os well 
os industrial disabilities. 

Nor were the fully free — die members of the gilds them- 
selves— free in the modern sense. A gild was a hierarchy. 
Below the master and wardens came die class of superior* 
from whom the governing council was formed ; then the 
mass of those who were masters authorised to take work ; 
beneath them the trained assistants; and to keep the com- 
monalty under the despotic rule of the chief men, the 
elective system waa designed so iu in large measure to «lo- 
prive them of power. Moreover the ordinary gild-member, 
under this oligarchic rule, could not carry on his badness as 
he pleased. He wm subject to restrictions in respect to tiaxa, 
places, prices, and mod« of work and so forth. Summing up 
the resells of potient investigations into gild-orgunization, 
Mrs. Green says : — “ From the very outset its society was 
based on compulsion.” And then with this semi-militant 
internal government went semi-militant external obligations. 
On gild-members or burgeaare in fortified places, devolved 
the building, maintaining, and defending of the walla ; and 
different towers were manned by different crafts. These 
nominally free townsmen were subject to forced labour not 
only for purposes of defence but for purposes of improve- 
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ment— a municipal wrote. And besides having occasionally 
to fight outer enemies — foreign on the coast and native in 
the interior— they had to fight inner enemies, tearing aims 
ut their own expense. 

Thu* in the days when serfs sought refuge in towns, 
though the rtgisaa of contract lind qualified the r tyinte of 
,M\u more in them tlian in the country, yet the qualification 
wna really not great. 

§ 313. Further preens* towards free labour was after- 
wards achieved by a second escape from coercion. Men 
from the oountry had Bought liberty in the towns and now 
men from the towns fled for liberty into the country. A 
petition from Southampton in 1376, quoted by Mrs. Groen, 
complains that " half the petqile hail deserted their homes 
to escape the intolerable burdens thrown on them, and the 
rest were going." Then beyond the exodus thus prompted, 
there was another prompted by desire to avoid gild-control. 
Many artisan* were obliged to take oath that after appren- 
ticeship ended they would no: aet up for themselves without 
license from the gild. To avoid restraint by residence with 
masters, they sought to live sport, and in Loudon caused a 
"scandal" bv doing bo; just as serfs caused a scandal by 
escaping from their lords. Thus journeymen were prompted 
to begin business outside the range of gild-anthority. They 
“set up shape in suburbs or villages," and some carried their 
trades to distant towns not under corporate control, such as 
lliimingham and Manchester. Both processes added to the 
ranks of the free workore— workers not nominally free only 
but actually free 

A concomitant effect occurred. Decrease in the prosperity 
and power of the gild* was followed by disorganization of 
them. And then their progressive decline was in moat cases 
brought to a eudden end by confiscations of their property. 
Malefactors reigning by divine right, who impoverished 
the nation in their unscrupulous purauit of personal ends. 
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robbed, among otlier bodies, the gilds, to the extent in most 
caaes of causing their dissolution. Of course n resulting, but 
unintended, benefit was that of giving to members of gilds, 
bs well as to others, freedom to carry on their businesses 
as they pleased. The regime of free labour thus was 
extended. 

§ 814. Here vre have to retrace onr steps and nlecrve the 
advance from stains to contract along another route. While 
in some countries gilds were dissolving, in other countries 
house-communities and village-communities were dissolving. 

• Though need for mutual protection caused cohesion of 
relations in clusters, there was at work from the beginning a 
cause of dissolution ready to show its effects aa soon as sur- 
rounding conditions allowed. Always the diligent and skilful 
fdt annoyanoo at being unable to profit by their superiorities. 
They were vexed on seeing Uve idle taking <*iual shares of 
benefit with themselves. Says Sir Henry Ma i n e concerning 
the South Slavonian house-communities : — 

“The adreatnrou and energetic member of las brotherhood is 
always rebelling agninst it* natural oommuniam. He goes abroad and 
make* his fortune, nad atmaoiuly resiita the doxand o t hs relative* 
to bring it into the OOttinoo ascouat' 

Where pence allowed, disintegration, thus instigated, began 
long smoo and has continued; as witness the following 
passage from Mr. Arthur Evans : — 

“ Xbo household* here [fifliiovatz] are not so large aa in other parts 
of the froutlor, and it is evident that iu former time* the inhabitants 
must bavs found some meat* of evading the law, and dividing their 
property ... the effects of the ThtiUawignttu are beginning to be 
Mt . . . We were shown one house where the family had jtut 
quarrelled and spilt up." 

To like effect is the remark of Kovalevsky : — 

" Cut done l'instinct d'iudlvtdittlome qui mine et dtotgrige Resti- 
tution da la rommunautu fainiliale j e’eet Ini qui incite lea lesmbrea 
majeur* da la famille i Tcvcndiqner la libre diepoeitioa de lotus 
icquita et & davenir It* pioeroUure do paitage foroS auxenph du 
maat do pirt* 
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Aa illustrating the truth that the political rigiou and tho 
induatria! regime arc fundamentally related, it in interesting 
to read, in M. de Level eye's Iritmtiv* Property, a remark 
showing that this domestic change goes along with the 
general decline of subordination. 

" In the Roariaa 'mail}’ on in the P.nmian State, the id*., of authority 
and power 1* oonfuaed with that of *$e and piteinity . , . The 
emperor to the ‘father 1 . . . Sine# the eona emotion, tho old patri- 
archal family has tended to fail minder. The Mntiment of iodiridual 
independence is weakening nod destroying it. The young ritojle no 
longer obey the • anuient,'* 

But concerning the dissolution of these group® of kindred, 
perhaps the clearest conceptions may be extracted from 
M. Jirccok’s account of the houE&-communiuea in Bulgaria, 
of which there now remain but few. Each of these, called a 
rod or rod® (pern), generally bears the name of an ancestor. 
Now-a-days the leader is elected. He directs the work and life 
of the community, and represents it in all external transac- 
tions. The progressive collapse of them is due partly to 
frequent internal revolutions— dissatisfaction with leaders and 
changing of them — and partly to the excursions of members 
in search of work, and their eventual separation : doubtless 
caused by the desire to retain what they have earned. 

The same essential causes operate in the Indian communi- 
ties. Mr. Ghosh points Out that nnlikeneeaee of chaiacter 
between different tribes, as well as unlikenesses in their occu- 
pations, cause different degrees of the tendency to dissolve ; 
but that everywhere the tendency is shown under present 
peaceful conditions Pointing to certain reasons for jealousy 
within the communities, and to tho “facilities offered by 
British Courts to recure separate enjoyment of communal 
property,” he says >— 

“Hom it lino been that under the Dayahhaga las tbs ©mammal 
relation* generally break off in tho third or wocod generation, countinr 
from the founder of the family." 

And in In d i a, as elsewhere, when once any degree of separate 
ownership cornea to be recognized, the dissolving process 
begins. Says Sir Henry Maine : — 
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"Will, thi Hiadni it [tho pwoh'am] in tho gnat canoe of tho diuo- 
lutCozx of the joint fomilim, and it Kara to be equity deetxatire in 
the South Stood!* co an thee.' 

On remenihering that the permlaaion to save a paatlixm 
made possible among the Homans, and o titer peoples, the 
self-ransoming of slaves, it in instructive to observe that it 
also leads the way to independence of the communal member. 
The products of a slavo*s labour arc owned by his master, end 
the products of the labour of each unit in a house-community 
are owned by the community. But just as a slave desires to 
use his powers as he pleases and to hare all that the exercise 
of them bringB him, so desires also a member of a community 
who gives to it in labour more than he gets in benefits. 
Each of them wishes to own himself entirely, and each uses 
the peadnm he lias acquired to achieve this end 

Anally, however, it must be remarked that the industrial 
freedom achieved by the masses of men in the various ways 
above described, still remain* incomplete in meet countries, 
ana remained incomplete oron among ourselves within tho 
memories of living persons. Except in London, on artisan 
could not carry on any other occupation than that to which 
he bad boon apprenticed It was not until 1814 that this 
restriction wns abolished; and not until 1824 was there 
complete freedom to emigrate. Moreover, up to that date 
the artisan was not allowed to travel about the kingdom in 
search of wort 

§ 815. At the opening of this chapter it was pointed out 
that free labour aud contract are correlatives. Having 
traced out the various origins of the one we have now to 
observe the concomitant development of the other. As tho 
first implies the last, it is a necessary result that the lost has 
become general and definite in proportion as the first has 
become so 

Contracts were made in the earliest recorded days of 
partially civilized peoples, as when Abraham bought the cave 

32—2 
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of MacTipeloll (using the currency of adjacent cities). On 
tablets from Assyria " many contracts have been found for 
the sale cr hire of landed property and slaves." Not dwelling 
on earlier casra let na paw on to the case of Rome, where, as 
lischenburg sava, the members of the trade-gilds, or eollcpia, 
“ performed work for the state, or for individual citizens, who 
were not ablo to hold slaves.” The last clause of this state- 
ment is significant as showing that in the early Roman 
house-communities, work of different kinds was done within 
the group (as in the house-communities and village -comm uni- 
ties of the Hindus and the Teutons), but that when there 
came to be a non-slaveholding class, contract become neces- 
sary. When a house-oammunity has grown into a village- 
community, and certain members of the multiplying cluster 
do special kinds of work for the rest, the giving in return so 
much grain, or the marking off so much ground for cultiva- 
tion, prefigures contract, hut ia not contract proper; since the 
apportionments are arbitrarily fixed by the authority of the 
group. Contract proper arises only when the work and the 
payment are voluntarily exchanged ; and while, on the one 
liand, this can happen only when the parties to an agreement 
are independent, on the other hand when they are indepen- 
dent it must happen. 

This new form of cooperation, seeming to us simple and 
comprehensible, did not originally seem so. The fact that at 
first barter was not understood by savages, throws light on 
the fact that- in early European days, commercial transactions 
did not easily become habitual ; since family-relationa did not 
involve ideas of exchange. As Prof. Cunningham remarks 

"At tb* tim of Cosnr . . . KKiety vu bound together by tiaa of 
Wood and pcramil doty* 

" The more highly developed life of the eleventh century iorolrel 
the habitual u« of definite ideal of ownership and itanu, ouch a* men 
in the condition Caear deairtbts ooald not have grasped. Dealing! at 
markets and fairs, m well u the astsgnroent of definite portions of 
bind, necenlut« thn employment of mensors* for which tho primitive 
German* ecolj have had little use.'’ 
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Thin last sentence brings into view another factor in Uie 
development of contract Under one of its leading aspeKe 
evolution, no matter of what kind, involves change from the 
indefinite to the definite ; and it is thus with measures of 
quantity, whether of weight, capacity, length, or area. " While 
primitive tribes may estimate laud very roughly by units 
which have no precise areal value, agriculturists in a highly 
civilised society desire to havo an accurate metric system.” 
Similarly with other contracts, the habit of exchanging led to 
precision of measures, and precision of measures facilitated 
tho habit of exchanging Derived from organic lengths and 
weights — the cubit, the foot, the carat, tho groin— measures 
became precise and State-authcrired only in course of time ; 
and only then did contracts becomo definite. Only then, too, 
could the idea of equivalence be made clear by comparing 
the quantities whiah different dealers gave in exchange. 

For complete development of contract definite measures of 
value were also needed. We have seen in Chapter VIII how 
greatly, in early stages, exchange was impeded by absence of a 
currency. We have seen how a currency, at first consisting 
of leading articles of consumption, such as cattle, had units of 
variable worth. When manufactured articles— weapons, tools, 
cloth— became media of exchange, indeflniteness atill charac- 
terized prices. After weights of metal were employed an 
money, differences in the standards of weight made valuations 
of exchangeable things more ox less vague Evan when 
stamped coins came into use, the minting in various places 
by various perrons, entailed imlikenessea in the amounts of 
metal ; and after State-coinage had replaced other coinages, 
debasement re-introduced indefinitenesa Only in modem 
times have trustworthy currencies given precision to con- 
tracts ; and even atill, in various places, depredated paper- 
currencies interfere with this precision. 

Still another factor has to bo recognized- In days before 
writing was prevalent, and when men’s promises were lew to 
l« trusted than now, contracts had that kind of indefinitenres 
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which lake? the form of uncertainty. Ilcnce hindrance from 
the need for witnesses. In Anglo-Saxon times— 

“ Banntua b*d to be toadoeUd publicly tcfcco wiiceswa, as thsrc 
•n ao means d girisg a regular receipt, and it mlgbt often bars been 
difficult for a mini to prove that be had col stolen * pnrehiuud article 
unless bis statement was supported by MwOmony ; haa* the obligation 
of trading ' in port.™ 

And at later dotes there were State-appointed officials in 
markets before whom bargains were made and exchangee 
effected ; as during early days in the East 

Finally, for the development of contract, human nature has 
to undergo appropriate modifications. In low stages not 
only ore all things, all transactions, all ideas, inexact, hut 
there is a dislike of exactness. The uneducated havo a 
positive love of indefiniteness : witness the resistance of 
cooks to use of weights and measures, and their preference 
for handfuls and pinches. In the East at the present day, 
where implements ore rude and the lines, curves, and sur- 
faces of industrial products are never quite true, all thinga 
are indefinite. Like our own in ancient am 63, the narrow 
streets are extremely irregular; the unraetalled roads are 
without boundaries ; after long bargaining articles are sold 
for half as much as was asked ; and there is repugnance to 
distinct agreements. Negotiation with a dragoman has to be 
cautiously managed lest, if an attempt ho made forthwith to 
bind him, he may go off in a huff ; and, meanwhile, presents 
are given and received : there being in this way curiously 
shown the broken trows of the aboriginal form of exchange. 
Even among ourselves we may sec loth this survival of 
presents, and this line of indcfinitcncss, in trading of the 
lower kinds — in the “ baker s dozen in “heaped-up" mea- 
sures, in the " one in for luck." And the centrist between 
such transactions and three of a hank, where accounts are 
balanced to a penny, shows the difference between unde- 
veloped contract and contract in its developed stages. 

So that while, in the course of social progress from 
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involuntary cooperation to voluntary cooperation, free labour 
nud contract develop together, each making the other possible, 
the development of each also depend* on collateral conditions. 
Neither can advance without the other, and neither can 
advance without various other advances. There is not only 
a mutual dependence of para in the social organism but also 
a mutual dependence of influences. 
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§ 816. Thus for we hare been concerned, if not wholly 
yet chiefly, with industrial relations between individuals. 
Though, in sundry coses referred to, one master has directed 
several workers and sometimes many, yet lie has separately 
regulated each : each max; has done this or Umt particular 
thing according to order. In other words the work lias been 
retail in its character, not wholesale. 

Of wholesale labour the earlier forms were of course com- 
pulsory. By men under coercion were built the pyramids of 
Ejjypt and the vast buildings of Assyria, Beside* bondsmeu 
in their •factories,” the Phccuicians, like others of the 
ancients, had galley-slaves. Beyond doubt the public works 
of the Greeks, such aa the attempted canal acices the 
isthmus of Corinth, were earned cn by slave-labour. And it 
was thus with the Koreans. Mommsen writes — 



• In tli© (xcistruction cd the M&rcion &qu*cfoc£ . . . tlm gov*niiDfni 
concluded contract* foe building nnd snatemla emuhaBcouflly with 
.T,(XO mA*t*r-n-.vlwn*n, «*ch c/ whom then performed the work wn- 
tmetrd for with his hand of sIatss." 

If not in such extensive and fully organised ways, yet in 
wavs kindred in character, tfco large structures bequeathed 
by medieval days must have been executed. Unskilled 
workmen who helped the masons to build the great cathedrals 
were probably serfs from tbs estates of the Church ; and 
the laborious part of castfe-oux’fifmg wss donbtfeaa chielfy 
done by the serfs of nobles. In our own country may be 
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instanced the caso of Windsor Coallc. Wo road tliot the 
Hound Tower was the product of skilled nrUsops improved 
in various pails of the kingdom: Henry Vllf doing in a 
small way what Kocfoo did in a large way. And we havo 
h 1 ready seen that in those days bodiei of burghers or gild- 
brothnm of wnllcd towns wero forced to labour on the 
fortifications. 

Indeed a few centuries ago nothing else could have hap- 
pened. There did not exist in each locality the numbers or 
free labourers required for unitin g in the execution of large 
work*. 



§ 817. One of the earliest forma of combination among 
free workers, or rather aerui-free workers, occurred in the man- 
ning of ships. The crews of war-vessels during war-time 
cannot indeed be all of them thus dossed j since imprest©! 
aailora are slaves in respect of their compulsory service — 
worse than slaves, because they are liable to bo killed But 
merchant seameu come in a qualified way within tho cIim w 
we ore considering. I say in a qualified way, because they, 
tco, during their engagements stand in tire portion of slaves; 
being under despotisms, and liable to severe punishments 
for disobedienoe. They are free labourers only in so far that 
they are ftee to accept or refuse these temporary contracts of 
bondage : usually having to choose between one of them and 
another of the same kind. Moreover their labour is other- 
wise scarcely of the kind wo ure contmnpbiting ; since, being 
variously occupied, they stand to their captain in individual 
relations, rather thin as workers who in bodies do the same 
kind of thing 

Among united workers thus distinguished, the first to bo 
here named arc those employed on the semi-public works 
undertaken ty joint-stock companies — roads, canals, rail- 
wova Or the m as t e r s and men who, generations ago, made 
turnpike reads we know little. It is tolerably clear, how- 
ever. that the required money was subscribed locally, with 
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the prospect of interest to to paid out of die proceeds of 
tolls; nml that, probably, lengths of n mile or so were 
assigned to lcral contractors, who employed neighbouring 
farm-labourers. That the gangs of men were composed of 
such ia implied by the fact that, aa elated in the life of Ur. 
Bnttaey, they were thus composed in recent days on larger 
and later works: in the first place on canals. These being 
originally called inland navigations, the men employed ware 
popularly known aa " mvigatora.” abbreviated into " carries 
and this eventually become tlie name for nil men who in 
numbers dig and wheel earth. 

In the early days of railway-making, portions of a line, each 
a few miles in length, were let to separate contractors, who 
undertook in some coses oil the required works— cuttings, 
emlfliikmenta, bridges, Ac.— and in other cases work of one 
kind only. Some of these, ranking good profits, acquired 
wealth ; and then, very commonly, one of them would under- 
take a whole line. But there oontiaued in another form 
the division of the work into portions : the chief contractor 
engaging with nub-contractors either for sections of it, or for 
different kinds of work on one section— earth-work, brick- 
work, &c. As wo leant from The Life and Labours of Mr. 
Brasxy — 

“Tti* aub-xmlracU varied from S.OCOf to SR.njOt ; end ... the 
mauler of moo employed upon them weald U from one to three 
hundred — «ha former number being move common than the latter, 
rbere were also, ceiaaionUly, sub-lettiuga trada by them snb-oa- 
tractore.' 

This organization was carried oat in detail. Beyond divi- 
sion of the entire number of workers occupied in making 
the line into great groups, under separate sub-contractors or 
masters, and beyond the division of theso again into groups 
employed by sub-anb-contractors, there was division into still 
smaller groups, which were the actual operative bodies— 
clusters of men severally headed by one who was in these 
days culled a " butty,' and who would now bo colled a 
1 gonger.' The •' butty-gang " system implied— 
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“ that certain work io i»t to a gang of about ten or thirteen men, an 
the taw mar be, anil that the proceeds of the work are equally divided 
mueegst then, something extra being allowed to th« hand nan. This 
system was origiuatwl wliea the formation of canak first began in 



By tliis union of ■ few men liaving joint interests, who 
laboured under ono another’s eyes and under the eyes of their 
head, great efficiency whs ensured : one esuw of it being 
that only proved good workers were admitted into the gang. 

Iodudtrial orgdniz&tion Uius purallols 122 its division ft xxiili- 
tary organization. Among the Romans, who so highly 
developed this, the larger military bodies contained sab-divi- 
sion a decreasing in size down to those under centurions and 
finally decuriona — an arrangement followed in principle, if 
not in detail, thronghoat modern armies ; end, aa wo have 
soon, bodies of Roman slavr* went in like manner divided 
into small groups. The like happened in that kingdom 
which so perfectly carried out the graduated subordination 
of a stationary army— Peru. The workers were grouped into 
thousands, hundreds, and tens, under their respective classes 
of officers. And now we see that large bodies of men among 
ourselves, whose relations are voluntary instead of compulsory, 
nevertheless fall into simplo groups within compound groups, 
and these within doubly-compound groups That such modes 
of organization are necessary for efficient joint notion, whether 
in fighting or in working, will be all the more manifest on 
noting the parallelism which in this respect, aa in eo many 
other respects, exists between social structures and organic 
structures. Tor eaoh large organ in an organism consists of 
small parts, massed together to make larger parts, which larger 
parts are similarly massed together to make still larger. To 
form a muscle a number of oontractile fibres are enclosed in 
a sheath. A number of Buch sheathed bundles are enclosed 
in a larger sheath ; Hgain these composite bundles are many 
of them united within a sheath that is larger still ; snd so 
oa A kindred mode of composition obtains in the great 
glands. This analogy, like the other analogies between a 
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social organism nnd an individual organism, ie necessitated 
by the requirements of cooperation. Manifestly, if the tens 
or tliousnuds of fibres oornpssiti" a muscle were merely 
aggregated, a nervous stimulus could not be so distributed 
among them os to cause simultaneous contraction. But if 
a stimulus he sent through some trunk nerve which divides, 
sub- divides and eub-eub-divides, until its ultimate brunches 
severally end in small groups of fibres, it can make these oil 
net together. Socially it is the same. The conflicts betweeu 
hordes of savages and organised troops, show us that efficiency 
in war depends on analogous grouping and re-grouping. 
Imagine a great European army suddenly becoming only a 
swarm of soldiers, and its immediate defeat by au opposing 
army retaining its regimentation would be certain. And. 
03 wo here see, industrial armies employed to execute large 
works havo assumed a kindred typo of structure. I em- 
phasize this truth because we must bear it in mind when, 
hereafter, we consider the plans of various social reformers. 

Let us note one more general truth. Wc lately saw 
tint, of necessity, free labour and contract take their rise 
together : they are correlatives. Naturally, therefore, Urey 
develop together, growing from small to large. Tim con- 
tractor iu his first stage is a clever labouring mnn, who 
undertakes some small piece of work at a price agreed upon, 
and hires others liko himself to help him : standing to them 
in a relation analogous to that in which a "butty” or 
* ganger “ stands to his group in later days. Success brings 
a small capital which enables him to contract for larger 
works ; and so on, step by step, if adequately eagadous, he 
Incomes in time a large contractor: the proof being that a 
generation ago there were sundry such who could not write. 
At a later singe, the practice in pursuance of which a com- 
pany formed to make a railway employed contractors, become 
inverted. The contractor, taking into his counsels an engineer 
nnd u lawyer, got together n beard of directors and formed a 
company, which, through his nominees, gave him the desired 
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work oa profitable torrns. This change, like many others, 
shows us that an agency originally formed to discharge a 
function, ia apt to reach a stage as which its sclf-auKentation 
becomes the primary thing, and the function to be performed 
by it the secondary thing. 



§ 818, These combinations of free men which dissolve after 
the completion of the outdoor works they are engaged on, 
are second in order of time to the combinations of those who 
follow indoor occupations — combinations which do not end, 
because the products of their labour do not end. I refer, of 
course, to the compound free labour of factory hands. 

Though wo are without definite evidenoe, wo may safely 
conclude that there was here an evolution from simple germs 
which in early dap everywhere existed under the domestic 
form of master, journeyman, and apprentice. The fact that 
there were gild-regulations which narrowly limited the 
number of employes, implies that prosperous masters con- 
tinually tended to increase their staffs : an illustration being 
yielded by the filling of Thomas Blanket of Bristol in 1348 
for having iu his houses various looms and luiod weavers. 
These repressive regulations, though generally efficient* were 
doubtless sometimes evaded. One of the motives prompting 
migration to suburbs, or to more distant places beyond the 
reach of gild-regulations, mar havo been the ability there to 
employ more men than the gilds allowed: both masters ami 
workers desiring to tacaps from arbitrary restraints. Reason 
for suspecting that some of the earliest combinations of many 
men under one master arose in such unregulated localities, 
is afforded by the account of nil establishment which exi3twl 
in Henry the Eighth’s time at Newbury — doubtless at first 
" Ncw-borough " : implying by its name that it was of Into 
dntc as oompored with other towns. Among Fuller’* worthies 
“Jack of Newbury" is described as "the most considerable 
clothier (without fancy and fiction) England ever beheld;’ 
employing, according to a metrical romance of the period, 
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200 liand-Iooms in a room, each worked by a innu and n boy, 
100 cardere, 200 spinners, 150 children packing wool, 50 
shearers, 80 rowers, 40 dyers and 20 fullers — in all over 
1000 : nu nccouut which, allowing for probable exaggeration, 
implies an extensive manufacture. And Fuller’s remark 
tliat "Jack of Newbury" was "the moat considerable 
clothier " implies that there existed elsewhere eetabliahcieuta 
in which one man employed many hands. 

Originally, lack of capital checked such developments. In 
the da\ B of the Conqueror, and doubtless for long after, “ there 
was no fund which could be used for planting new industries, 
or calling labour into new directions; stock-in-trade there 
undoubtedly was, but no capital as wo now use the term " 
In those times property consisted of land, houses, and live- 
stock, mostly in the bauds of feudal lords and their depend- 
ants The accumulation of property by burghers, at first iu the 
form of stock-in-trade aud hoaids of ooin, must have been n 
slow process There were no investments save mortgages 
<not always to be found); and these did not permit immediate 
realisation when needed. So that, besides artificial impedi- 
ments there was A uatural impediment to the growth of this 
form of compound free labour. 

Amid various facts obscurely visible aud rendered unlike 
in different localities by local circumstances, one general fact 
may be discerned ; namely, that at first little beyond simple 
aggregations of workers of like kinds were formed. Before 
unia can bo organized they must be gathered together; 
and in the evolution of the factory system, simple integration 
preceded differentiation and combination. Conoaming this 
stage iu France under Louis XV Levasseur remarks — 

” It seems as if great eeUUirhnrenta reeved rather to railed iso- 
lated Barkers under the Mine n»f than »y«t*matically to unite their 
effort* for the jnampliahmccv. of Engle jiurpco®.' 

Limiting farther illustration to our own country, wc find that 
in sundry coses there is traceable a preceding stage, in 
which these like workers were scattered about in the neigh- 
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bourhocd of some centre with which they maintained indus- 
trial relation*. Tim' ware at first numereus solitary weavers 
who had their looms in their own houses, and worked inde- 
pendently ; often, at intervals, devoting part of their energies 
to agriculture. Out of this stage grew another. Early in the 
last century in Lancashire — 

“The wenr*r», who ana disposed !n ootUgn thrDcjrhoat the dis- 
trict, onrehued tho nutcriila, workod tb*a up. end then io!d them on 
their own aeoonnt to the doaltm. Tint toward* the middle of the 
oenturr the brarawa bagso to take a new form the m«K.m or prin- 
cipal dealer* of Manchester piwleg out ootton-wool to the wnavera, and 
linen yam for the wnrp. The preparation and apinniog at tho cotton 
wore then done either by the wearer's own family, or by pence* 
employed end paid by him ; while he reoeirnd from hie employer a 
filed prios for the Uboir bestowed.' 

Here we see the weaver jaasing from the condition in which 
lie was at once master and worker, to the condition in which 
he worked for a master, though not under the master’s root 
In some industries this system still continues, coexisting 
with the more developed system. It is thus cot only in 
the weaving of wool and cotton, hut in the making of 
stockings, of nails, and in the stitching of clothes. A 6tep 
in tho transition was seen in the cloth-districts in tho latter 
pari of tho last century, when master-clothiera, buying wool 
wholesale, “gave it to workmen to work up, partly in 
their own houses, partly in the masters’." Evidently the 
conflict between the systems of detached cottage-industry 
and industry carried on by many like workers in ouo building, 
has been slowly resulting in the great predominance of the 
latter. For some occupations, as glass and china-makiug in 
France, and in England tho making of lace, large numbers 
were, more than a century ago, collected together under single 
employers, working on their materials and with their imple- 
ments ; and what was than exceptional has since become 
general. 

Of course compound free labour under this form lias more 
and more repluced scattered free labour because of the 
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eoonomy achieved. Machines furnished by a capitalist 
employer are likely to le better, and more rapidly improved, 
than those owned by poor men living apart. The regularity 
and the m et h od sura to be insisted on by a master, must 
both be conducive to efficiency of production. And further. 
I lie supplies of raw material can be obtained on lower terms 
by a relatively rich man who purchases wholesale, than by 
single workers who buy in small quantities. Hence the 
employer of aggregated free workman is able to undersell 
the free workmen not aggregated. 

It should, however, be remarked that tbe degree of this 
substitution in part depend* on the extent to which the older 
forms of society have been replaced by newer forms, and in 
part on the natures of the industries, as furthered little or 
much by division of labour. Iu Germany, where sundry 
feudal relations survived down to the early part of the pre- 
sent centnry. where the gild-system of regulating industry 
continued here and there in force, and where separation be- 
tween tbe rural and urban populations is even now in some- 
places so incomplete that men work in the fields in summer 
and at their looms in winter, cottage-industry holds its own 
to a considerable extent against factory-industiy. 

What wc are chiefly interested in acting, however, is the 
transformation of Industrial relations entailed by this con- 
centration. A triple differentiation may be observed. The 
man who was partly artisan partly agriculturist cesses 
entirely to tc agriculturist. Simultaneously tire increasing 
urban populations become marked off from the rural popu- 
lations: town-life and country-life acquire sharp distinc- 
tions. lastly the manufacturing das3, throughout which 
in early days musters were themselves workers, domestically 
associated with their employes, separates itself into three 
who own the capital and the implements ana those who arc 
simple wage-earneis living apart. 



§ 819. Wo have seen that even in Tudor times the bring- 
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ing together of ranny workers Initiated a cousidemble divi- 
sion of labour. The description given of "Jack of New- 
bury’s ” establishment, wlicrc i'or the making of cloth there 
“cxo carders, spinners, wcovera, shearers, rowers, dyers, 
fullers, peckers, shows this. Close concentration was not 
needful ; since spinning, weaving, dyeing, &c., oould be ns 
conveniently, or more Conveniently, carried on in buildings 
merely adjacent to one another. But a minute division of 
labour can arise only along with the gathering of workers 
under the same roof. The familiar illustration given by 
Adam Smith, serves to enforce this truth. The passing of 
every pin through the hnnda of eighteen or more operatives, 
each doing his particular part towards its completion, would 
he greatly imperial if after each modification it had to be 
taken from one building to another, instead of from one 
bench to another. But this integration, differentiation, and 
combination, of factory hands, was brought to its extrema 
only by the aid of a new factor — a common motor for many 
maohiuea Water-power was used iu Fraucs u fur back as 
the 6th century for grinding com ; and at n later period 
(the close of tho ICth century) the water-wheel was employed 
for driving mills having olhor purposes. To same iegenkos 
man there occurred the thought that a process winch, like 
that of weaving, consists of perpetually-repeated similar 
motions in the same order, might be effected automatically. 
Once reduced to practice in a single case, this theory pre- 
sently extended itself to other cases ; and, by driving-shafts 
and driving-bands, power was communicated from a water- 
wheel to many machines: the result being that each artisan, 
no longer called upon to move his machine, had only to 
superintend its action. In England the first building con- 
taining many machines thus simultaneously driven, was the 
well-known silk-throwing mill at Derby, erected early in the 
last century by Sir Thoui&i Lombe. Tim example lie set was 
followed in cotton-spinning by Arkwright, Crompton, and 
Hargreaves Their mills wero of necessity erected on tho 
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bonte of rivers yielding the requisite fall of water — a 
requirement which dispersed die manufacture to scattered 
places, often in remote valleys. And hero we are introduced 
to another of thceo great changes in industrial organization 
which have been initiated by scientific discovery and result- 
ing mechanical appliances. 

For the revolution which gave to the Faotery System its 
modern character, arcee from the substitution of steam-power 
for water-power. One result was that, being no longer 
dependent on supply of water, the variations in which led to 
variations ic activity of production, prooswes of manufacture 
were mails continuous. Another result waa that wide distri- 
bution of factories waa no longer necessitated by wide distri- 
bution of water-power. Factories and the people working in 
thorn became olustcrod in large mimes to which there was no 
limit ; and there followed, increased facilities both for bringing 
row materials and taking away manufactured products. So 
that beyond the integration of many machines in one mill 
there cume the integration of many mills in one town. 

$ S20. Cut now, from considering this evolution ns a 
mechanical progress and as a progress in industrial organiza- 
tion, let us go ou to consider it in relation to the lives of 
workers. Here it* eflect*, in some respect® beneficial, are in 
many respect* detrimental. Though in his capacity of con- 
sumer the factory-huid, in common with the community, 
profits by the cheapening of goads of all kinds, including his 
own kind, yet in hie capacity of producer he loses heavily— 
per'u|o more heavily than he gains. 

More anil more of his powers, bodily and mental, are 
rendered superfluous. The successive improvements of the 
motor-agency itself show this effect. Originally the steam- 
engine required a boy to open and shut the steora-valvej 
at the proper momenta. Presently tire engine was made 
to open ami shut its own valves, and human aid was to 
that extent superseded. For a time, however, it continual 
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needful for regulating the general supply of steam. When 
the wo:k the engine liad to do was suddenly much increased 
or decreased, the openiug through which the stoain passed 
from the boiler had to be enlarged or diminished by an 
attendant But for tho attendant there was presently substi- 
tuted an unintelligent apparatus— the governor. Then, after 
an interval, came a self-stoking apparatus, enabling tho 
ongine itself to supply fuel to its storm -genera tor. Now this 
replacing of muscular ami mental proccscea by mechanical 
processes, has been going on not only in tho motor but in the 
vast assemblage* of machines which the motor work* From 
time to time each of them has been made to do for itself 
something which was previously done for it ; so that now it 
slope itself, or part of itself, at the proper moment, or rings a 
bell when it has finished nn appointed piece of work. To its 
attendant there remaitfs only the task of taking away the 
work done and giving other work, or else of rectifying ita 
shortcomings : tying a broken thread for instance. 

Clearly these self-adjustments, continnnlly decreasing tho 
sphere for human agency, make tho octioas of the workman 
himself relatively automatic. At the same time the mono- 
tonous attention required, taxing specie! para of the nervous 
system and leaving o there Inactive, eutails positive as well as 
negative injury. And while tire mental nature becomes to 
the implied extent deformed, the physical nature, too, under- 
goes degradations; caused by breathing vitiated air at a 
temperature now in excess now in defect, and by standing 
for many hours in a way which unduly taxes the vascular 
system. If we oonrxu-e his life with the life of the cottage 
artizan he has replaced, who. a century ago, having a varied 
muscular action in working his loom, with breaks caused by 
the incidents of the work, was able to alternate liis indoor 
activities with outdoor activities in garden or field, wo cannot 
but admit that this industrial development has proved 
extremely detrimental to the operative. 

lu their social relations, too, there has been nn entailed 
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retjogrtasion rather than a progression. The wage-earning 
factory-hand does, indeed, exemplify entirely free labour, in 
so far that, making contracts at will and able to break them 
after short notice, lie is free to engage with whomsoever he 
pleases and where he pleases. But this liberty amounts in 
practice to little more than the ability to exchange one 
slavery for another; aince, fit only for his particular occupa- 
tion, he has rarely an opportunity of doing anything more 
than decide in what mill he will pass the greater part of his 
dreary clays The coercion of circumstances often beers more 
hardly on him than the coercion of a master dcos on one in 
bondage. 

It seems that in the course of social progress, parts, more or 
less largo, of each society, are sacrificed for the benefit of the 
society as a whole. In .the earlier stages the sacrifice takes 
the form of mortality in the wars perpetually carried on 
during the struggle for existence between tribes and nations ; 
and in liter stages the saorifloe takes the form of mortality 
entailed by the commercial struggle, mul the keen competition 
entailed by it In cither case men are used up for tho 
benefit of posterity ; aud so long as they go on multiplying in 
exeeaa of the means of subsistence, there appears no remedy. 




CHAPTBB XIX. 
comfousd carrm. 

| 821 . ExnLV stages in tho genesis of what ia now called 
joint-stock enterprise, are instructive as allowing, in several 
wayB, how progress of each kind depends on several kinds 
of preceding progress ; and aaalso showing how any industrial 
structure, specialised into the form now familiar to us, arose 
out of an indefinite germ in which it was mingled with other 
Atruciuita. 

The creation of tho accnmulated fond we call capital, 
depends on certain usages and conditions. Among peoples 
who, besides burying with the dead man his valuab'.ee. some- 
times even killed his animala and cut down his fruit trees, 
no considerable maasas of property could be aggregated. 
The growth of such masses waa also prevented by constant 
wars, which now absorbed them in meeting expenses and now 
caused the leas of them by capture. Yet a further pre- 
vention commonly resulted from appropriations by chiefs and 
kings. Their unrestrained greed cither made saving futile, or 
by forcing wen to hoard what they savod, rendered it usele* 
for reproductive purpose*. 

Another olietscle existed. Going lack, os the idea o’ 
capita! does, to days when cattle and sheep mainly formed a 
rich man's movable property, and indicating, as the word does, 
the number of “ heads in his flocks and herds, it ia clear 
that no fund of the kind which tho word now connotes was 
possible. Cattle end sheep oould not be disposal of ot wilL 
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There was only an occasional market for large numlwrs ; and 
the fonn of payment was ordinarily not ouch aa rendered the 
amount easily available for ommercial purposes. A money 
economy had to to well established; and even then, so long 
as money consisted exclusively of coin, large transactions 
were much restricted. Only along with the rise of a credit- 
currency of one or other kind, oonld individual capital or 
compound capital take any great developments 

Again, the form of partnership which joint-stock com- 
panies exhibit, had to be evolvd out of simple partnerships, 
1 saving their roots in family-oiganizationa and gild-organi- 
zation*. Fathers and eons, and then larger groups of relatives 
carrying on tho earns businesses, naturally, on emerging 
from the communal state, fell into one or other fora of joint 
ownership and division of profits. And -we may safely infer 
that the gild-organixation afterwards evolved, which, con- 
sidered in its general nature, was a partnership for purposes 
of defence and regulation, further educated men in the ideas 
and practical which tho joint-stock system implies. These 
who constantly combined their powers in pursuit of osrtain 
common interests, were Id occasionally to combine their 
individual possessions for common interests— to form large 
partnerships. 

A further needful remark is that these early companies 
were not wholly industrial but were portly militant. Already, 
when contemplating gilds, we have aeon in them the spirit 
of antagonism common to oil social structures iu their days, 
when nobles fought again et one another or joined against the 
king, when the people of towns had to defend themselves 
against feudal tyrannies, and when town was against town. 
Like the gilds, the early combinations of trailers which fore- 
ahadowed companies, hail defence and aggression within their 
functions. Even now industry is in o considerable measure 
militant, and it. was then still more militant. 



§ 822. Scattered pieces of information indicate various 
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dates and places at which these trading combinations firafe 
appeared; and indicate aho their actions. Italy, which in 
industry as in art rroa in advance of the other European 
nations, had something like u l«ank in the I2tli oantory : 
probably of the hind described in the chapter on Auxiliary 
Exchange, implying an association of traders. 

More important and conspicuous, however, were llie com- 
panies termed for carrying on foreign commerce. Early 
examples existed in Genoa and Fiat. There the mercantile 
leagues acquired a political character aa a result of their 
frequent militant operations. So was it afterwards with the 
Hanseatic League — an association of merchants inhabiting 
the lTaiv.se towns, who, originally uniting for mutual defence, 
developed armed fleets with which they carried on successful 
ware against kings, and which enabled them to pnt down the 
hordes of pirates infesting the Northern scan 

The militant character of these bodies was at this stage 
their predominant character, considered as ccmlunatiori ; 
sinco their members were usually not partners in trading 
transactions, but separately traded under the protection of 
the aggregate they formed. We read that in England " from 
very early times, several owners might combine to (it out c. 
ship and boy a cargo, when none of them was able, separately 
to risk a very large sum in ventures by Existing under 
variously modified nomas in the 13th century, the first of 
these, generally called the Hamburg Company, but in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign re-cbartcred as the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers, had this character in common with other com- 
panies of Merchant Adventurers at Exeter and HulL The 
title “Merchant Adventurers ’’ in some sort implied that 
they ran riste in tire pursuit of commerce, — riska which, 
when pirates were prevalent, were often fighting risks This 
trait was In a still greater degree possessed by tiro Russia 
Company, finally established in 1556, wliioh, having under 
its charter a political organization, was commissioned to 
make discoveries and take possession of new lands in the 
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king’s name; at the same time tfuit it waft to bftvft, like often 
of these companies, excluoiro privileges of trading within 
specified limits. Out of indefinite unions, which necessarily 
aunpound capital, in seme way derived from the 
contribution# of the associate! merchant*, the change to 
definite unions possessing compound capital as we now koow 
it v was initiated by the East India Company. But the change 
was not sudden. At first— 



«Tho»c who entmd tha Company riti cot tndo w indiridaile, bat 
;amtcn«l to take shares in fitting and loading several ships one year, 
and then formed a new stibwriptica for each Biibaoqaent roja^a.* 
That is. there was a join:-stock company formed for each 
voyage, which did not commit its members individually to 
the general forking* of Urn Company. However — 

M In 1612, th« charter cf tbe Chupony was renewed in a different 
ferm, and it became n Joint-stcck ocmjunv, in which all the fartztfra 
had larger or e mailer aharas.” 

Nevertheless the kinship of these forms of organization to 
earlier forma was a rill diaplayoi These companies for curry- 
ing on foreign commerce in one or other region, had the cha- 
racter of gild? for external business, possessing certain local 
monopolies, and being just as hostile lo those they called 
“ interlopers" as were the town -gilds to unprivileged com- 
petitors Moreover, the militant character survived, and in 
some caws grew predominant; for these companies became 
bodies employing troops and making conquests Indeed 
this ancient trait continues down to oar own day. The groat 
nations of Europe, called civilized, when they do not them- 
selves invade the territories ot’ weak peoples, depute com- 
panies to invade for them; and having aided them in 
conquering a desirable region, eventually “annex" it — the 
euphemistic word ueed for land-theft by politicians, as “ con- 
vey * was Falstaffa euphemistic word for theft of money. 

Companies formed like these for carrying on foreign trade, 
whether their capital oonsiated of indefinite oontributioua or 
of definite shares were not successful M'Onlloch'* Diotionary 
of Commcrtc tells us the extent of the failure. 
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“'The AbhS Moralist baa giren ini tine b pabliifcel in 17C0( kronen 
<U la Rtpmrn da 1/. .V., pp. 36 88) ■ list of SS joint stock ccapiuim, 
for the prcetcuticci of variooa branciw of foroigu truck. ertnWalioJ in 
diSoranl ptit* of Europe nAetqns&Uyto 1600, every oi* of which had 
failed, though latat cf them bad cxclnrive pririlegi* Moat of thorn 
that have bean raublished oinoo the pcblicntion uf bforellK’i tract 
bar* hid a nmiUr fntt" 

these examples illustrate the troth, illustrated by bo many 
others, that protected industries do not prosper. The case of 
the East India Company may te taken as typical. INotwith- 
atanding its commercial monopolies and the armed forces 
behind it. it contracted on enormous debt ; and would have 
been bankrupt long before it was dissolved hud it not been 
for its political connexion. 

Once commenced, the system of raising compound capitals 
by the contributions of many individuals, in definite small 
portions or eharea, spread in various directions. Companies 
were formed for insurance, for mining, for redeeming lands 
from the mb. and so on: not a few being" bubble "companies. 
Bus out of many dishonest ec homes and many houeBt but 
unsuccessful ones, there emerged somo which became per- 
manent industrial organizations. A natural step from the 
luwociation of many merchants for defence against pirates, 
was to the association of many citizens a; large to safeguard 
ehip-owners againat wrecks: joint-stock insurance accietiea 
grew up. Further development led to insurance againat 
dangers of other kinds. Then came union* to work mines : 
enterprises the uncertainty of which, a> great as to deter single 
individuals, were not so great as to deter combinations of 
many who shared the profits and lceeos among them. Very 
significantly, too, the title " Merchant Adventurers ” waa 
paralleled by the title “ Mining Adrenturcm" T!«e system 
of compound capital thus extending exhibited, a* before, 
transitional forms; for ttm shares in these undertakings were 
of different magnitudes, bo that while some held eighths, six- 
teenths. Arc. others held rixby -fourth*, and even one-hundred- 
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and-tweaty -eighths : a system which was followed by the first 
water-company, founded by Sir Hugh Middleton. 

§ 823. For present purposes details ore noodles* Tlx* 
things of moment here ace the changes of constitution which 
there industrial institutions have undergone 

That ordinary partnerships, oxtending from relatives to 
oihera, were the germs of joint-stock companies, was suggested 
above Tim suggestion harmonises with the fact that up u> 
recent times the State continued to regard companies only as 
partnerships — as overgrown rartnerahips which it wae desir- 
able to repress. The State opposition to them waa due in large 
measure to the perception that without Royal Charter of 
incorporation, they were doing things which previously coaid 
be done only under such charters; and were therefore evading 
governmental authority. Hence, in 1719, was pawed the *c 
cailed "Bubble Act;* partly prompted by this feeling but 
ostensibly to stop the mischief done by babble companies. 
Men oontinuod, however, to combine, subject to the unlimited 
liability of ordinary partner*, for tbo prosecution of vurions 
undertakings: the persistence in this course being evidence that 
among the failures there were successes, and that tire system 
was not bad, os assumed by the legislature. Slop by step the 
obstacles were removed. In 1826 it waa made possible for 
the bodies thus formed to obtain charters which did not 
absolve their members from their individual responsibilities. 
Later, 6nch bodies were allowed, without incorporation, to have 
letters patent which gave thorn a legal statu*; enabling them 
to sue and lie suod through a representative. And than in 
1844 authority to establish a company was gained by simply 
obtaining a certificate, and being publicly registered. 

Meanwhile on the Continent, in forms somewhat different 
though allied, joint-stock companies have similarly of late 
yeara multiplied. Thus in Prussia, between 1872 and 1833 
inclusive, there were established 1411 companies with a 
capital of £136,01)0,000 odd- insurance, chemical works, sugar 
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works, gaa and water, textile industries, breweriea, metals, 
railways, &a. Fmnce, too, has displayed a kindral spread of 
these industrial organizations. Their constitutions, differing 
room or Ices from one another and from those which arc 
usual in England, need not ho detailed. The only remark- 
worth adding about foreign joint-stock companies ia that, in 
their legal forms, they tear traces of the unlike conceptions 
prevailing here and abroad concerning the relation b between 
citizens and government*. For w h e r e — here the tacit 
assumption is that there exists in citizens the right to com- 
bine for this or that purpose aa they please, subject only to 
such restrictions as the State imposes for the safeguarding of 
others' interests, oa the Continent the tacit assumption has 
boen that this right does not naturally pertain to citizens, 
but ia conferred on them by the State, in which, by implica- 
tion, it is latent : a conception indicated by the use of the 
wonl * concession." 

The system thus gradually reached by relaxation of restric- 
tions, has led to immense industrial developments which 
would else hare been slow and difficult, if not impossible. 
When we ask what would have happened liad there teen 
none of the reed ting facilities for raising masses of compound 
capital, the reply is that the greater part of the roads, canals, 
decks, railways, which now exist, would not have existed. 
The weahh and foresight of n man liko the Duke of Bridg- 
water, might occasionally have created one of these extensive 
works ; hot there have been few men possessing the requisite 
means, and still fewer powwing the requisite enterprise. If, 
again, execution of them liod been left to the Government, 
conservatism and officialism would have raised immense 
hindrances. The attitude of legislators towards the proposal 
for tlie first railway, auflioiently shows that little would have 
come from State-action. Moreover, the joint-stock system 
lus opened channels for the reproductive use of capital, which 
also would either have been lying idle or would have been 
used for less productive purposes. For the goodnem of the 
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interest obtained by shareholders, is a measure of the advan- 
tage which the public at largo derive* from '-he easy distribu- 
tion of raw materials and manufactured products. 

§ 324. Tbo last atage in tlio development of these industrial 
associations winch have compound capitals haa still to be 
named. In modern forma of them wc see the regulative 
policy, once so pronounced, reduced to its least degree. Both 
by the central government and by local governments, indi- 
viduals were, in early days, greatly restricted in the carrying 
on of tlieir occupations ; and a: the same time tho combina- 
tions they formed for tho protection and regulation of their 
industries, were formed by governmental autliority, general or 
local, for which they paid. Of the various hindrances to 
combinations, originally for regulating industries but eventu- 
ally for carrying on industries, the last was removed in 1855. 
Dp to that time it bad l*sen held needful tliat tho public 
should be safeguarded against wild and fraudulent schemes, 
by requiring that each shareholder should be liable to the 
whole amount of his property for tho debts of any company 
lie joined. But at length it was concluded that it would 
suffice if each shareholder was liable only to the amount of 
his shares ; provided that this limited liability was duly noti- 
fied to men at large. 

Everyone knows biro results. Under the limited-liability 
system many bubble* companies, analogous to those of old 
times, have arisen, and there has been much business under 
the winding-up Acta: the public lias often proved itself au 
incompetent judge of the projects brought before it. But 
many useful undertakings have been proposed and carried 
out One unanticipated result has teen the changing of 
private trading ontceroa into limited-liability companies; 
whether with benefit may be questioned. But fcbe measure 
has certainly yielded advantage by making it possible to 
raise capital for relatively email industries of speculative 
kinds. It Iras leen beneficial, too, in making available for 
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industrial purposas. numberlem savings which otherwise 
would have been idle : abeorption of them into the general 
nuaa of reproductive capital being furthered by the issue of 
•hares of small denominations. So that cow stagnant capital 
has almost disappeared. 

Before leaving the topic it is proper to point out that in 
this case, os in other cases, ooeroiveata* of regulation declines 
politically eccleeiaatically, and industrially at the same time. 
Many facta have shown u» that nhilo the individual man 
has acquired greater liberty as a citizen and greater religious 
liberty, ho lisa also acquired greater liberty in respect of hia 
occupations ; sad here we see that he has aimultaneoualy 
acquired greater liberty of combination for industrial pur- 
poses.. Indeed, in conformity with the universal law of 
rhythm, there has been a change from excess of restriction 
to deficiency of restriction. As is implied by legislation now 
pending, the facilities for forming compulse and ruining 
compound capitals have been too great. Of sundry example* 
here is one. Directors are allowed tc issue prospectuses in 
which it is said that thene who take shares will bo understood' 
to waive the right to know the contents of certain preliminary 
agreements, made with pro m oters — are allowed to ask the 
publio to (Subscribe while not knowing fully the circum- 
stances of the case. A rational interpretation of legal prin- 
ciples would hare negatived this In any proper contract the 
terms on both sides are distinctly specified. If they are not, 
one of the parties to the contract is boiind completely while 
the other is bound incompletely — a result at variance with 
the very nature of contract. Where the transaction ia one 
that demands deSniteness on one side while leaving the other 
side indefinite, the law should ignore the contract as one that 
cannot be enforced. 




CHAPTER XX. 

T1IADB- UNIONISM. 

§ 825. AMONG those carrying on their llvos under like condi- 
tions. whether in respset of place of living or mode of living, 
there arise in one way diversities of interests and in another 
way unities of interest*. In respect of place of living this is 
seen in the fact that marabore of a tribe or nation have unity 
of interests in defending themselves against externa! enemies, 
while internally they have diversities of interests prompting 
constant quarrels. Similarly in respect of mode of living. 
Those who pursue like occupations, being competitors, com- 
monly have differanoes, &b is implied by the proverb “ Two 
of a trade can never agree;" but in relation to lxtdiea of 
men otherwise occupied, their interests are the same, and 
sameness of interests prompts joint actions for defence. In 
preceding chapters history has shown how this general law 
was illustrated in old tiroes among traders. Now we have to 
observe how in modem times it is illustrated among their 
employes. 

Union of artisans for maintenance of common advantages 
a traceable in small rode societies, even before master and 
worker lire differentiated. Turner tolls us that in Samoa— 

" It » a standing coelom, that after the Adee and one end of tia 
hovae are finished, tie principal pari of tho payment be made ; and it it 
at this time that a carpenter, if he is dioutiaflad, will get up and walk 
off . . . Nee can the chief to whom the house belongs employ another 
party to finish it It Ua fired rile of the trade, and lijidly adhered to, 
that no one will take up th# work which another party lias thrown down." 
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Apparently without formal combination there ia thus a tacit 
agreement to maintain certain rate! of payment. Something 
of kindred nature ia found in parte of Africa. Heads says 
that a sort of trade-union exist* on the Gaboon, and those 
who break it* rulee are ill-treated. The natives on tho count 
endeavour w> keep all the trade with the wliito man in their 
own hands; and if one from any of the bneh tribe* ia detected 
Belling to tho white man, it is thought a breach of law and 
custom. But the trade-union aa we now know it, obviously 
implies an advanced social evolution. Thor* ia required in 
tho fine place a definite reparation between the wage-earner 
and the wage-payor; and in the second place it ia requisite 
that considerable numbers of wage-earners shall 1« gathered 
together; either aa inhabitants of the same locality or aa 
clustered migratory bodies, such an moscos one* formed. Of 
course fulfilment of these conditions was gradual, but uhen 
it had become pronounced — 

“The workmen. formed their Trade-Unions aynitu« the agjiewions 
of tlie then tiring manafaciuring lords, aa in earlier tima» tlie old frre- 
Bifu formed thrir Fnth-Clld* again* the tyranny of nedi*vri m»B- 
rutes, and tho free haadiorafonuo thrir CrafUGild. nguinst the 
aggressions of the Old barghere." 

Not that there wu* a lineal descent of trade-unions from 
craft-gilda Evidence of this m lacking and evidence to tho 
contrary abundant. Though very generally each later social 
institution may be affiliated upon some earlier one, yet it 
occasionally happen* that »cial institutions of a kind like 
some which previously existed, arise dt nor© under similar 
conditions; and the trade-union furnishes one illustration. 
Akin in nature though not akin by descent, the trade-union 
is simply a gild of wage-earners.* 

§ 826. That in common with multitudinous other kinds of 
combinations, trade-unions are prompted by community of 

• Mats'll la which I Wo oollmUd in tho touno of yairi. though con. 
tldrrablo in amount, would Dt* rare sattred for prapar Irralmonl of thit 
l»H» topic. For tbe netdfri furtlicr intuiravlou, X aa inilobtrd to llio 
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interests arooog their membere, is implied by facts showing 
tliat where, other things being equal, the interests are rniied. 
thoy do not arise. At the present in Lancashire— 

“Tfc« •pasofw,' vhoaobtatth* * males,' arc employed and paid by 
thr operative eoUoii-epinaara under whom they work. The 'big 
pieccr ' is otteu an adult men, quite ns skilled us tbs spinner himself, 
from "bom, however, he rceeirro very inferior vrsig*«. But although 
the cotton operatives display a remarkable aptitude for Trade-Cnion- 
»ia, attempts to form en independent organisation among the piece™ 
hare invariably fail of. Tbe energetic and eomprtent pieoer is always 
looking forward to becoming a spiimer, interested rather in reducing 
than in nrieing piece re 1 wtgw.' 

So wn» it with journeymen in early days. Wlijle the sub- 
ordinate worker oould look forward with some hope to tbe 
time when he wotild become a master, he was restrained 
from combining with uthcre in opposition to masters ; but 
when there had <x>me into existence many auch subordinate 
workers who, lacking capital, had no chance of becoming 
masters, there arose among them combinations to raise wage® 
and shorten time. 

If, with community of interests os a prerequisite, wo join 
local aggregation as a further prerequisite, wc rosy infer tliot 
the evolution of trade- unions has teen very irregular : dif- 
ferent trades and localities having fulfilled these conditions 
in different degrees. London, as the place which firat fulfilled 
|.!io prerequisite of aggregation, was tbe place in which we 
find the earliest traces of bodies which prefigure trade-unions 
—bodice at first temporary nut tending to become perma- 
nent. At the end of the 14th century and beginning of the 
15th, we have tbe well-known complaints about the behaviour 
of journeymen coidwainers, saddlers, and tailors, in combining 
to enforce their own interests: Betting eiaruplea which a 
generation later were followed by the shoemakers of Wis- 
bcoch. And here wc are shown that just as hot politicians 
in our days are commonest among three artisans whcee daily 

«ompr»h»MH anil ol.borol« work by Mr. and Mr*. Sydney Webb on Tie 
Rutvrf rtf rraiff tVo.U«i— o veil which »uR henceforth be llu sludard 
authority os Ibe labjott, ionjdwed undo. in )U.lo.lal n-p.ee. 
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work permits continuous conversation, so in these old tunes 
tho wage-earners who first formed tentative trade-unions 
were thcce tailors ohoe makers, and Eaddlers, who, gathered 
together in work-roomB, could talk while they 92wed. 

Qerms usually differ in character and purpose from the 
things evolved out of them. Community of interests and 
local clustering facing ibe prerequisites to tnule-comliuationa, 
the implication is that they have sometimes grown out of 
social gatherings of festive kinds, and very frequently out 
of burial societies, friendly societies, sick-clubs. Artizsna 
periodically assembling for the carrying on of their mutual- 
aid business, inevitably discussed work and wags and tlie 
conduct of masters ; and especially so when they all followed 
tho nmo occupation. There oould not fail to result, on tlic 
occasion of some special grievance, n determination to make 
a joint defence. It also naturally happened that tho funds 
accumulated for tho primary purpose of tho body, come to be 
used in execution of this secondary purpose : an illustration 
of the absurd delusion respecting the powers of a, majority 
which pervades political thinking alao — the delusion that the 
decision of a majority binds the minority in respect of all 
purposes, whereas it can equitably bind tire minority only in 
respect of tiro purpose for which the body was formed. Tho 
prevalence of Uiia delusion has greatly conduced to tiro deve- 
lopment anil [rower of trade-union* ; since, in any case of 
proposed strike, the dissenting minority has Urea obliged 
either to yield or to sacrifice invested contributions. 

We a to not hero concerned with the detailed history of 
wage-earners' gilds. It will suffice to say that though there 
were early attempt* at them, such as thoso just named, tboio 
were no pormancut defensive associations of wage-earners 
before 1700 ; but that, by the close of the century, they 
had become numerous, and were met with repressive legisla- 
tion which, at first partial in character, ended in a general 
penal law. By the 39 and 40 George 111, chap. 106, it was 
enacted that any workman entering into combination to 

34 
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arfv&ice wages or to shorten hours, should be liable to three 
months 1 imprisonment That tho einaea of tb6 rapid davelup- 
ment which took place at this period wore these above named, 
is shown by tho fact chut in 1731 a trudounion was formed 
by the fifteen thousand journeymen tailors in the Metropolis: 
Aggregation being in this case a conspicuous antecedent It 
is further shown by the contrast between the state of tho 
cloth-trade in the West of England and in Yorkshire. Early 
in the 18 th century there hod arisen wealthy clothiers in 
Soraeraetahire, Gloucestershire, and Devon, who had water- 
mills in which part of the manufacture was carried on. and 
on which the hand-vrorkeis depended. Here the operative 
combined and riotously enforced their dernnndfi 

“Thu early development of trade combhiAUfliui in tin* T7*«t of Eng- 
land auxcU in striking contxtjt irirh tboir aWuce iu ilia oaot* 
iodxniry wb^re {xirauoJ.aa in Yo/knliirs, cc the lo enllod 4 Domestic 
System.* The Yorkshire weaver woa a atunll muster cniuiunti of the 
old type. 

But this contrast diaapjiefired when tl*eve arose in Yorkshire* 
na in Use Wost of England, tho Factory system— 

“Then or»l mb» 11 nrnur* *tn>ad*d with ooe n«r.»d to 

rcuit the new fomi of cnpiulist isduttry which wus Uginniug to 
deprive them of their mated o«cr the product of their Ulour." 

That is say, they struggled against ateoiption into tjic br<ly oi 
mere wage-earnera which was gTovring up ; ami trade-unions 
"■ere among the results. 

§ S27. Evils habitually produce counter evils, and thc«e 
arising from the Combination laws were, after repeal of these 
laws, followed by others consequent upon misuse of freedom. 
" Trade societies . . . sprang into existence on all aides;" and 
nrtiauis become ns tyrannical aa tlieir masters hud been. 
Cotton-operatives in Glasgow, seamen on the Tyno, Sheffield 
grinders and London shipwrights, dictated terras and used 
violence to enforce them. Actions and reactions in various 
trades and numerous places made the couiw of these combi- 
uadnns inrgulnr ; so that there came many formations followed 
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by many dissolutions : especially when commercial (lc;uc a- 
sioa ana extensive suspensions of work brought to unionist* 
proofs that they could not settle wages as they pleased. But 
combinations of a transitory kind grow into permanent com- 
binations, aud by and by the integration of small local groups 
was followed by the integration of these into larger and 
wider groups. In 1827 tlse carpenters and joiners formed a 
national association. " Temporary alliances in particular 
oiiiergonoi«“hud, in earlier days, joined the Cotton Spinners’ 
Trade Clubs of Lancashire with those of Glasgow; but in 
1829 thero came a binding together of spinneis' societies in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Almost simultaneously the 
various classes of operatives in the building trades throughout 
the kingdom combined. Up to this time the unions Inul been 
trade-unions properly *> called ; but now there came the idea 
of a Trades' union— a union not of operatives in one trade or 
in kindred trades, but a national union of operatives in all 
trades. The avowed plan vraa to consolidate " die productive 
olaasea": the assumption, atill dominant, being that the 
manual workers do everything nod the mental workers 
nothing. The find of these schemes, commenced in 1830, 
quickly failed. In 1834 a second scheme of like nature was 
initiated by Bobert Owen, entitled - The Grand Notional Con- 
solidated Trades' Union/' which in a few weeks enrolled " at 
least hnlf-o-niillion members,’' and which had for one object 
“a general strike of all wage-camera.” This great but feebly 
organized body was soon split up by internal disputes and 
collapsed; while during the same period various of the minor 
liodiw affiliated to it, as the Potters’ Union and the unions of 
tail ore and clothiers, dissolved. There ensued s breaking up 
of the federal organizations at large, and in 1838 tlwre was 
going on a steady decline of trade-unionism in general. After 
some yeora, however, came a “ gradual building up of the great 
• amalgamated ’ societies of skilled artisans." in the course of 
which trade-unionism “obtained a financial strength, a trained 
staff of salaried officers, and a permanence of membership 
hitherto unknown." 34—2 
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Further particulars do rot cadi for rotation. It trill suffice 
tonoto the sizes of these organizations In 1892, among engi- 
neering and shipbuilding operatives, there existed 260 societies 
trith 287,000 members, formed Into various large groups, os 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the United Boiler- 
makers, and the societies oi ironfonnders end shipwrights. 
Among miners and quarrymen and associated workers, locally 
or specially combined, there were S47.000 unionist*, nearly 
two-thirds o! whom were, in 1888, " gathered into the Miners 
Federation of Great Britain " — an integration of integrations. 
1 {of erring to the million and a half unionists existing at that 
date, the authors from whom I have chiefly quoted say . — 

“The Trade-Union weald ti, therefore, in the main, ccmpoeod of 
skilled crafuraeo working in damely populated districts, where in- 
dustry i« conduced on a large saxlo. About 700,000 of its members— 
ooa-btlf of the whale— bdoog to the three staple trad* of ccalmlnicg, 
cotton njinfecluic, and engia erring, whilst the labourers end llii 
w:mcu norkeni remain, on the whet*, coc-uniouiats.° 

§ 828. Since community of interests is the bond of union in 
these gilds of wage-earners, a3 it wia in thogilda of merchants 
and craftsmen centuries ago, the wage-earners linve naturally 
adopted modes of action like those of their predecessors. As 
by the old combination)* so by the now, there have been joint, 
resistances to things which threatened material evils to their 
members and joint enforcements of things promising material 
benefits to them. 

The number of artisans occupied in any one business in on 
old English town, was restricted by the regulation that no one 
could carry it on who had not passed through an apprentice- 
ship of specified length. This being the law or every gild, it 
resulted that each town had a semi-servile population living 
as best it might outside the regular businesses. Similarly, 
gilds of wtge-eamere, prompted by the desire no restrain 
competition, commonly insist upon previous apprenticeship 
as a qualification for entrance into their unions, while making 
strenuous efforts, and often using violence, to prevent the 
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employ mailt of non-unionists : the tendency being to produce, 
te of old, a class of men ineligible for any regular work. 

To the same end the old gilds kept down the numbers of 
apprentices taken by masters into their respective trades, and 
in this their example luw been followed by these modem 
gilds Indeed, we here find a definite link between the old 
and the new. Tor one of the earliest fictions taken by modem 
combinations of workers was that of reviving and enforcing 
the still-extant laws limiting the numbers of apprentices; and 
this has become a general policy. Of the flint-glass makers 

it i3 3sid : — 

“The ranstiuit r«fraiti of their trade organ b ‘ Look to the rule and 
keep l»j» back j for tha is the foundation of »k? oril' " 

So, too, in the printing trades there hare been persistent efforts 
to find “ the most effective way of checking boy-labonr ." 

“ And tha •ngloesrtng tikiirt, at this time entering the Trade Ctinn 
world, wer* losing their vrbols poller on tha Mwuuptiou that the duly 
apprentioal maohanic, liko ths dortor or tha solicitor, had a right to 
exclude 1 fllogrU men ' from hid oo <y tipitior B 

In the days of craft-gilda the State-regulation of prices 
prevailed widely; but that the gilda, either os deputies of the 
government or of their own motion, also regulated trices, u e 
have some evidence. “ A statute of Edward VI seeina to have 
limited the powers hitherto enjoyed by the gilds of fixing 
wages and prices," eaye Cunningham. Even in the absence of 
proofs we might fairly infer that their rules were intended to 
check underselling; as also to prevent the lowering of prices 
by over-production. Among the merchant-adventurers there 
was a "Mint," or limit, put to the quantity of commodity a 
member might export within the year, according to hia 
standing : a restraint on competition. Similarly, the regula- 
tions for the trade of Bristol in Uw 15th century, implied 
" a ‘ ruled price ’ for each of the chief commodities o! trade,” 
and implied “ that no merchant should sell below it," save iu 
special cases. Clearly, forbidding the sale of a commodity 
below a certain price, is paralleled by forbidding the sale of 
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labour below a certain price; and tho man who underbills hu 
fellow is reprolfcted and puniahod in tho last case us lie was 
in the first 

Laws imply force used to maintain them; for other- 
wise they are practically non-existent Here, db before, there 
is agreement between the old combinations aud the new, 
though the forces used are differently derived. The moat 
ancient trade-corporations were practically coextensive with 
the municipal governments, aud at later stages the corpora- 
tion* which differentiated from them, continued their muni- 
cipal alliances : town -authorities being largely composed of 
gild-auihoritiea Hence it can scarcely be doubted that gild- 
regulations were enforced by municipal officials ; for the 
political actiora and the industrial actions were not then 
asperated as they are now. But the wage-coracre' gilds, 
having bad no alliances with municipal bodies, have tried 
to enforce tbeir regulations themselves. This has teen their 
babit from the beginning. The shoemakers of Wiabe&ch, in 
striking against low wages, threatened that " there shall none 
xm\Q into the town to serve for that wages within a twdve- 
aionth and a day, but we woll have an harme or a legge of 
arm, except they woll take an othe as we have doom* When 
we recall the past deeds of the Sheffield grinders, trying to 
kill recalcitrant members of their body by explosions of 
gunpowder, or by making their fast-revolving wheels fly 
to pieces, or when we remember the violent assaults month 
after month now made on non-unionist** we soo that tho 
same policy is still pursued— a policy which would be much 
further pursued were police restraints still less efficient tbau 
they are. 

Among minor parallelisms may be named the conflict* 
arising in old times between the craft-gilds, and in modern 
times between the wage-earners* gilds, respecting the limits 
of their several occupations. The gild-members in one 
business denied to those in a kindred business the right to 
make certain things which they contended fell within their 
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monopoly. And similarly at present among wage -corncis, 
those of one das? are interdicted from doing certain kinds of 
work which those of another class any belong to their occu- 
pation. Thus the fitters and plumbers, the joiners and ship- 
wrights, quarrel over special employments which loth claim. 
Within these few weeks public attention has been drawn to 
a oonflict of this kind between boilermakers and fitters at 
Messrs. Thornycroft’s works at Chiswick 

In one respect, however, the ancient traders’ gilds and tho 
modern wage -earners’ gilds have differed in their policies, 
because their motives have operated differently. The bodies 
of craftsmen exercised some supervision over the products 
made and sold by t h eir members ; seeming to do this in tho 
public interest, and being in some cases commissioned thus 
to do it. But in fuct they did it in their own interests. A 
gild-brother who need some inferior material for making the 
thing be sold, was by so doing enabled to get n greater profit 
than the rest of the gild-brethren who used the tetter 
material ; anil their prohibition was prompted by their desire 
to prevent this, not by their desire to protoot tho public. But 
tho wage- carpers who have established fixed rates of payment 
for so many hours’ work, have no interest in maintaining the 
standard of work Contrariwise, they hare an interest in 
lowering the standard in respect of quantity if not of quolity : 
so much so that tho superior artisan is prevented from exer- 
cising his greater ability by tho frowns of his fellows, who» 
ovork by comparison he discredits. 

Beyond question, then, these various parallelisms (along 
with the absence of parallelism just named) prove identity of 
nature between ancient and modern trade-combinations. 



§ 829. The reatrictkmkt ib essentially the same in nature 
whether he forbids free trade in commodities or whether he 
forbids free trade in labour. I make this remark as intro- 
ductory to a parallel. 

JTot long slues a member of parliament proposed that a 
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duty of ten per cent should be imposed on imports in general. 
This was utgeil ns ft relief not for the agricultural cksses only 
but for all classes. ’What ™ the anticipated effect ? That 
if foreign gc*:ds were prevented from competing with "English 
goods to the implied extent, English producers would 1* 
severally enabled to obtain so much the more for what they 
lind to sell There the inference stopped. Every citizen was 
thought of as a producer, but what would happen to him as 
a consumer was not naked The extra profit made by him 
was contemplated as so much to tbo good, and there was no 
recognition of the fact that if all other producers were simi- 
larly enabled to get higher prices, the result must bo that lie, 
as consumer, would have to pay thee higher prices all round 
for the things be wanted : hi3 income would be raised, but 
his expenditure would be raised in tho same proportion. 

We need not wonder, then, if the members of trado-unions 
are misled by a parallel fallacy. In each claaa of them— 
carpenters, bricklayers, engineers, calico-printers, weavers, 
ooinpositors, pressman, &c. — every worker thinks it aa un- 
questionable advantage to get more in return for his work 
than he might get without combination. He sees only tire 
extra amount of hia wages, and docs not see how that, extra 
amount is dissipated. Bat it is dissipated. Even by trade- 
unionists it is now a recognized truth that in any occupation 
the rise of wages is limited by tho pri« obtained for the 
article produced, and that if wages are forced up, the price of 
tha article produced must presently be forced up. What 
then happens if. os now, trade-unions are established among 
the workers in nearly all occupations, and if lltese trade- 
unions severally succeed in nsaking wages higher ? All the 
various articles they are occupied in making must be raised 
in price; and each trade-unionist, while so much the more in 
pocket by ail van c»l wages, is so much tho more out of pocket 
by having to buy things it advanced rates. 

That this must be the general effect has recently been 
shown in an unmistakable way. At a recent Miners' Con- 
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gras it was openly contended that the out-put of coal should 
bo restricted until the prico roec to the extent required for 
giviug higher wages. Nothing was said about the effect this 
raised price of coal would have on tho community at large, 
including, as* ita chief component, tho working clnsws. All 
labourers and artisans need fuel, and if coal is made dearer 
each of them must either epend more for fires or lie pinched 
with oold : the colliers' profit must he their loos. But what 
so obviously happen* in this ease happens in every cose. 
The tredc-uuion policy carried out to the full, has tho effect 
that every kind of wage-earner is taxed for the benefit of 
every other kind of wage-earner. 



§ 880. " What right has he to deprive mo of work by 
offering to do it for less t " aya the trade-unionist concerning 
the non-unionist He fads him self injured, and thinks that 
whatever injures him must bo wrong. Tet if, instead of him- 
self and a competing artizan, he contemplates two competing 
tradesmen, lie perceives nothing amiss iu the underbidding of 
tho one by the other. 8ayi die giwer Jones, pointing to 
Brewn tho grocer over the way—" What right hes he to take 
away my custom by selling his tea at twopence a pound less 
than I do! " Does the unionist here recognize a wrong done 
by Brown to Jones 1 Not. in the least. He sees that the 
two have equal rights to offer their commodities at whatever 
prices they please ; and if Brown ia content with a email 
profit while Jones greedily demands a large one, lie regards 
Brown as the better fellow of the two. See then how self- 
interest blinds him. Here are two transactions completely 
parallol in their essentials, of which the one is regarded eg 
utterly illegitimate, and tho other as quito legitimate 
Still more startling becomes the antithesis if wo make the 
parallel closer. Suppose it tree, as sometimes alleged, that 
the lowered price of wheat does not lower the price of bread, 
and that therefore bakers must have combined to keep it up. 
An a buyer of bread, the artizan has no words too strong fer 
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the bakers who, by their nefarious agreement, oblige him to 
spend more money for the same amount of food tfian he 
would otherwise do; and if he can find a Laker who, not 
joining the rest, charges leas for a lonf in proportion to the 
diminished oat of wheat, he applauds, and gladly benefits by 
going to him. Very different ia it if the thing to be sold is 
not bread bet lnbour. Uniting to maintain the price of it ia 
worthy of applause, while refusal to nnite, followed by consent 
to soil labour at a lower rate, is violently condemned. Those 
who do the one think themselves honest, and calls those who 
do the other " blacklegs - ' So that the estimates of conduct 
are in these two cases absolutely inverted Artificially raising 
the price of broad is vicious, but artificially raising the price 
of labour is virtuous ! 

If we imagine that the real or auppceed bakers’ union, 
imitating trade-unionists who break the tools of recalcitrant 
fellow-workmen, should smash the windows of tho non- 
ius ioniat baker who undersold them, the artisan, standing by 
and thinking that the police ought to interfere, might also 
think that the sellers of bread arc not the only persons con- 
cerned ; bat that the buyers of bread have something to s&y. 
He might argue that it is not wholly a question of profits made 
by unionist and non-unionist bakers, but is in part a question 
of how customers may be fed meet cheaply : seeing which, he 
might conclude that this violence of the unionist bakers was a 
wrong dono not only to the non-unionist but to the public at 
large. In his own cose, however, as a trader in labour, hB 
thinks the question is solely between himself, demanding a 
certain rate of pay, and the non-unionist who offers to take 
less pay. "What may bo tho interest of the third party to 
the transaction, who bur's labour, ia indifferent But clearly 
oil three are concerned. If the unionist complains that tho 
uon-nnionist hurts him by underbidding him and taking 
away his work, not only may the non-unionist reply that he 
is hart if he is prevented from working at the rat© ho offers 
but the employer may complain Chat ho, too, is hurt by being 
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obliged to pay more to the one than he would to tho other. 
So tlrat the trado-umoniet's proceeding iodide two hurte that 
one may bo prevented. 

Should it be said that the employer can afford to pay the 
higher rate, the reply is that the profit on hi» business is 
often so cut down by competition that he must, by giving the 
higher rate, loee all profit and become bankrupt, or eiae muat, 
along with other manufacturers similarly placed, raise his 
prices ; in which case the community at large, including wage- 
eamors at large, is the third party hurt. 



§ 831. lletuming from this incidental criticism let us ask 
what are the effects ' of the trade-union policy, pecuniarily 
considered. After averaging the results over many trades in 
many years, do wo find the wage-earner really benefited in 
his "Standard of life"! 

There is one esse— that of the agricultural labourers— 
which shows clearly that under some conditions little or 
mi tiling cun he done by combination. Numerous farms arc 
now advertised as vacant and can find no tenants : tens of 
thousands of acres are lying idle. If, then, tho ccet of culti- 
vation is even now auah that in many parts no adequate 
return on capital can bo obtained by the farmer ■ and if, as wo 
are told happens on the Bedford estates, all the rent paid goes 
in keeping the fanns in order; the implication is that to 
increase the coat of cultivation by giving higher wages, would 
make farming unremunerative over a yet wider area Still 
more land would lie idle, and the demand for men would bo 
by so much decreased. Hence a combination to raise wages 
would in many looalitlea result in boring no wages. 

Now though in most businesses the restraints on tho rise 
of wages are less manifest, yet it needs but tJ remember how 
often manufacturers have to run them machinery short hours 
and occasionally to atop altogether for a time— it needs but 
to recall official reports which tell of empty mills in Lan- 
cashire going to min ; to see that in other cases trade con- 
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ilitiotis put an Impassable limit to wage?. And this inference 
is manifest not only to the unconcerned spectator, but i» 
manifest to some olftcfeds of trade-unions. Here is tho 
opinion of one who was tho lender of ‘.he meat intelligent 
Lody of artisans— tho Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 

•"W« twllere,' eiid AUnn before the Royal Cwmirtton til 1807. 
‘that all strikes are a complete waste ct money, not «oly In relation 
to the workmen, but alio to the employer*.' 1 
On the workmen a strike entails a double loss— the loss 
of the fund accumulated by small contributions through 
many years, and tho further loos entailed hy long-oontinued 
idleness. Evan when the striker succeeds in obtaining a rise 
or preventing a fall, it may bs doubted whether the gain 
obtained iu course of time by the weekly increment of pay, 
is equal to the lcea suddenly suffered. And to others than 
the workers the leas is unqueetiocable — not to the employers 
only, by absence of interest and da ma ge to plant, but al»> to 
the public as being the poorer by so much product not made. 

But the injury wrought by wage-earners' combinations is 
sometimes far greater. There lias occasionally been caused 
a wide-spread cessation of an industry, like that which, aa 
shown shore, would result were the wages of rural labourers 
forced up. And here, indeed, we come upon a further parallel 
between U* ancient craft-gilds and the modern wage-earners' 
gilda In post times gild restrictions had often the effect of 
driving away craftsmen from the towns into adjacent locali- 
ties, and sometimes to distant places And now in sundry 
cases wage-earners,. huving either through legislation or by 
strikes, imposed ternB which mads it impcerible for employers 
to carry on their businesses profitably, have mused migration 
of them. The mart notorious case is that of the SpiUdKclds 
weavers, who in 1773, by an Act enabling them to demand 
wages fixed by magistrates, so raised the cost of production 
that in Mine fifty years moat of the trade luul been driven to 
Macclesfield, Manchester, Norwich, and Paisley. A more 
recent case, directly relevant to the action of trade-unions. 
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is that of tbe Thomca-shipwrighta. By insisting on certain 
rates of pay they made it impracticable to build ships in 
the TTvamM at a profit, and the industry went North ; and 
now such shipwrights as remain in London are begging for 
work from the Admiralty. As pointed out to a recent deputa- 
tion, the accepted tender for repairs of a Gorernment veasel 
wis less than half that which a Thames- builder, hampered by 
the trade-union, could afford to offer. So ia it alleged to have 
been in other trade*, and so it may presently be on a much 
larger scale For the trade-union policy, in proportion us it 
spreads, tends to drive certain occupations not from oue part 
of England to another but from England to the Continent: 
lie lower pay and longer houre of continental artisans, making 
it possible to produce os good a commodity at a lower price. 
Nay, not only in foreign markets but in the home market, ia 
the spreading sale of articles “made in Germany" com- 
plained of. An instance, to which attention lias just lw*n 
drawn by a strike, is furaiated by the glass-trade. It is 
stated that nine-tenths of tbo glass now used in England ia 
of foreign manufacture. 

One striking leeson furnished by English history should 
show trade- unionist*! that permanent rates of wage* are 
determined by other causes than the wills of either employers 
or employe! When tfco Black Death hud swept away a 
large part of the population (more than half it ia said) so 
thnb the number of workers became insufficient for tho work 
to be done, wages rose immensely, and maintained their high 
rate notwithstanding all efforts to keep them down by laws 
and punishments Conversely, there have been numerous 
cases in which strikes have failed to prevent lowering of 
wages when trade was depressed. "Where the demand for 
labour ia great, wages cannot be kept down ; and where it is 
small, they cannot be kept up. 



| 832. What then are we to say of trade-unions ? Under 
their origins! form as friendly societies— organizations for 
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rendering mutual aid— they were of course extremely bene- 
ficial; and in eo fur ns. they subserve cliie parpoee down to 
the present tame, they con scurcoly be too much lauded. Here, 
however, we are concerned not with the relations of their 
members to one another, but with their corporate relations to 
employers und Urn public Must we say that though one 
set of artisans may succeed for a time in getting more pay 
for the same work, yet tha advantage ia eventually nt the 
expense of the public (including the mass of wsgo-earners), 
and that when all other group* of artisans, following tho 
example, haTe raised their wages, the result is a mutual cancel- 
ling of benefits ? Must we say that while ultimately failing in 
their proposal ends, trade-unions do nothing else than inflict 
grave mischiefs in trying to achiovc them f 

This ia too sweeping a conclusion. They soem natural to 
the passing phase of social evolution, and may have beneficial 
functions under existing conditions. Everywhere aggression 
Ixget* resistance uud counter-aggression ; and in onr present 
transitional state, semi-militant and serai-industrial, tree- 
puses have to be kept in check by the fear of retaliatory 
ties passes. 

Judging from their harsh and crnel conduct in the past, 
it is tolerably certain that employers are now prevented from 
doing unfair tilings which they would else do. Conscious 
that trade-unions arc ever ready to act, they are more prompt; 
to mise wages when trade is flourishing than tbey would 
otherwise be; and when there come times of depression, 
they lower wages only when they cannot otherwise carry on 
their businesses. 

Knowing the power wliich unions can wort, masters are 
led to treat the individual members of them with more 
respect than they would otlierwise do : the ttalia of the 
workman ie almcet necessarily raised. Moreover, having ii 
strong motiva for beeping on good terras with the union, a 
master is more, likely than he would else be to study the 
general convenience of his men, end to carry on his works ia 
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ways conducive lo their health. Tlicie is an ultimate gain 
in moral and physical treatment if there is no ultimate gain 
in wages. 

Then in the third place must be named the discipline given 
by trade-union organization and action. Considered under 
its chief aspect, tlio progress of social life at large is a pro- 
gress in fitness for liviug and working together; and nil 
minor societies of men formed within a mpjor society — a 
nation-- subject their members to seta of incentives and 
restraints which iircrcass their fitness. Tire induced habits 
of feeling and thought tend to make men more available 
than they would else be. for such higher forms of social 
oigacintion as will probably hereafter arisa 




CHAPTER XXL 
C00FSBA7I0X. 

§ 833. Social life in ita entirety is carried on by coopera- 
tion. nod tin) use of the word to distinguish n special form of 
social life is a narrow use of it As was pointed out when 
treatiug of Political Institutions (§ 441), a nation's activities 
aro divisible into two leading kinds of cooperation, distin- 
guishable as llio conscious and the unconscious — the ona 
being militant and tho other industrial. Tho commander, 
officers, and common soldiers forming on army, consciously 
act together to achieve a given end. The men engaged in 
businesses of all kinds, severally pursuing private ends, act 
together to achieve a public end uuthoagkt of by them. 
Considered in the aggregate, their actions subserve tho wants 
of the whole society; but they are cot dictated by an 
authority, and they ore carried on by each with a 'dew to 
his own welfare, and not with a view to the welfare of all 

In our days, however, there have arisen suudry modes of 
working together for industrial purprees, accompanied by 
consciousness of a oomrnen end, like the working together 
for militant purposes. There is first that mode Lately 
described under the title of “ Compound Capital " — the co- 
operation of shareholders in joint-stock companies. Though 
such sharelwldcrs do not themselves achieve tho ends for 
wliich they unite, jet, both by jointly contributing money 
and by forming an administration, they consciously cooperate. 
Under another form wo see cooperation in tho actions of 
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trade-unions. Though their members do not work together 
for purposes of production, jet their trado- regulations form 
n factor in production ; and their working together is con- 
spicuously of the conscious kind 

But in this chapter our topic is that mode of consciously 
working together for industrial purposes, which now mono- 
polizes the word cooperation. The question here tacitly 
raised is whether social suitentation can be carried on beat 
by that unconscious cooperation which has naturally evolved 
itself in the Course of civilization, or whether it can be 
carried on best by tlii* special form of conscious cooperation 
at present advocated and to some extent practised 

§ 8 34. Conscious cooperation for industrial purposes is, in 
the earliest stages of social life, closely associated with con- 
scious cooperation for militant purposes. The habit of acting 
together against human enemies, naturally passes into the 
habit of acting together against brute enemies or prey. Even 
among intelligent animals, as wolves, we see this kind of 
cooperation; and it is common among hunting tribes, os 
those of North America, where herds of buffalo, for in- 
stance, ore dealt with by combined attacks. Occasionally, 
cooperation for the capture of animals i3 of a much higher 
order. Borrow and Gallon tall us that in South Africa 
elaborately constructed traps of vast extent* into which 
boosts are driven, are formed by the combined efforts of 
many Bushmen. 

Among others of the uncivilized and scmi-civiliwd there 
are incipient cooperations more properly to be elasttd as 
industrial Of the Bodo snd Dhimals Hodgson says— 

* 'Ihey mutually sirnftt each other for U» no***, ** wall in fooitruct- 
ing their hcoua ac in doanag their plots of culurntioo, merely 
providing the helpmate* vith a plentiful supply of beer." 

Similarly Orange tells us of the Nagos that — 

“ In building bouare, u*tghtoow ore required by eratom to veUt 
«eb other, for ■hicb they ere feasted by the peroan about houu tboy 
ore buildinr." 
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Usages of kindred characters exist among die Arau can Jans, 
conoerniig whom Thompson, after speaking of thoir funeral 
and marriage feasts aa open gratia to nil, adds : — 

‘‘Bat tins is ix»t th* case with the mixgatto, or thore dinners which 
they are aoiuitotnod to aske on oxaalon of cultivating their land, 
threshing their grain, building a houiw, or any other work which 
requires the combined aid of a e vend At such tinier all th»* »lio 
with to part alto in the festf, must labour until the wo* ie completed," 
In these cases, howoTer, cooperation is merely pnsfigurctL 
There is reciprocity of aid under a combined form, and the 
idea of exchange is dominant; as is shown more clearly in 
the case of tho ancient Yucatacase. 

“It is usual for the woman to isitaC one another in wearing and 
spinning, and to that miitaixe as their hosbends do with 

regard to thoir field works.'’ 

But though here there is a bartering of labour, yet, as there 
is a working in oonceit, the consciousness of cooperation is 
naacent, and readily passes into a defiuite form whore joint 
advantage prompts. A good instance ia furnished by tho 
Padam, who, oa we saw (J 783) live in a kind of Qualified 
communism. Say* Dalton— 

"Tbs inhabitants are well supplied with water; there are envois! 
elevated springs, and the ditthug* frem th.« us collated and 
carried to different parts of the villages in squednKn or pipes of 
b«nboo», from which a bright, pure stream continually flown." 
Among a more civilized people, the ancient Sing h alese, 
cooperation for a kindred purpose was highly developed. 
Tennenc writes concerning them : — 

“ Cultivation, is it oxisUd in the north of Ceylon, was almost entirely 
deocudeut on tho store of water prwemd iu each Tillage tact j and 
it oonld only bo carried oa by the combined Uboor of the whole local 
community, applied in tho tint initanro to colled and recur* the requi- 
site supply for irrigation, and afterwards to distribute it to tho rice 
lands, which were tilled by tho united exertion* of tho inhabitants, 
nmongtt whom the erop was divided In due proportions. So imlia- 
peceabla were ooacoid end union in ouch operations, that injunctions 
for thoir mnl ntenaiei wsrs sometimes engraven oa the rocks." 

Another instance occurs in North America. Says Bancroft, 
writing about the Pnpsgos— 
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“MO«t of ihoon p*opti irrigiU tieir liod* by racara of conduit* or 
ditokc*, leading either frota tbo river or from tank* in which rain- 
water M collected and a hi red for the porpcee Thee* diCehr* are kept 
in npnir by the community, hot farming operation* arc carried oo by 
oieh family for ita can eepomte benefit, width U a noticeable adranoe 
from the usual rarage communism." 

Tbu3 it seems a safe inference that generally, among semi- 
civilized peoples who practise irrigation, the required works 
have resulted from the joint labours of many. 



| 835. When we ignore those narrow limits commonly 
given, to the title cooperation, we see that, beyond those 
already named, there are ma n y social structures which are 
rightly comprehended under it, and mast here be noticed. ' 

The moat familiar of them are the multitudinous friendly 
societies, from village sick-olobs up to the vast organizations 
which from time to time hold their congresses. Next above 
the purely local ones, come these which take whole oounties 
for tb6ir spheres : as in Essex, Hampshire. Wiltshire, Berk- 
shire, &C., having countv-town* us their centre*. Larger 
still are the affiliated orders, numbering 70 in tbn United 
Kingdom, which tako wider ranges : the largest being the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows, and the Ancient Order of 
Forester*, together numbering nearly a million members. 
Certain other bodies of kindred natures, chiefiy burial 
societies, have exte n sive ramifications — “ Industrial Assurance* 
Societies," they have been called ; doing for the poor what 
the more conspicuous institutions for averaging the risks of 
fire, accidents, wrecks, Ac, do for the better off Excluding 
such of these as are carried on to gain dividends on invested 
copitul, and including all which afford mutually-assured 
benefits, we see that they ure pervaded by the spirit of 
cooperation: there is acting together though not working 
together. 

Aa prompted by a like spirit may be named the Agricul- 
tural Credit Banks which liavo of late years spread in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy — cooperative loon societies ns 

35-2 
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may bo oiled. Instead of borrowing money from 
onUnarv banks or from money-lenders, the membera of those 
todies practically borrow from one another under the 
guidance of au administration of thoir own : the administra- 
tion taking are that only such loans are made us the inte- 
rests of all permit. Of course everything depends on die 
judgment and honesty of the officials ; but granting these, such 
honks exhibit a form of cooperation undeniably beneficial 
AmoDg cooperative bodies of other kinds have to be 
named the Russian " artels.” As defined by Mr. Cornegie of 
tire British Embassy in Si Petersburg, quoting a native 
authority, one of these bodies is " an association of certain 
persons who unite their capital and labour, or only the latter, 
for a certain work, trade, or undertaking” Each member of 
the association has an equal share in the duties and work ; 
each member receives ar. equal share of the profits ; and all 
members are mutually responsible for the work and conduct 
of each. The system is eoid Vo date from Clio 10th century, 
when certain Cossacks on the Dnieper " banded themselves 
together for offensive and defensive purpoeee and elected a 
chief, or ataman, for a certain fixed period, who conducted the 
operations of the tribe and superintended the equal division 
of the spoil to each member of it." This statement harmo- 
nises with the inference drawn above, that there is an easy 
transition from conscious union for militant purposes to 
conscious union for industrial purpcaa. These bodies oro 
various in their occupations. “There are artels of carpenters, 
pointers, klackemitha, masons, porters, bargees, waiters, <Sa,” 
as well ns of many lea general trades. Great trust is placed 
in them ; oven to the extant of placing large sums of money 
in their charge. One reason for their trustworthiness is that 
the admission of new membera is jealously guarded. But 
judging from their traditional origin and present constitution, 
it would seem that these artels are really developments of 
the primitive compound family, the traits of which we con- 
templated in the chupter on "Communal Regulation,'’ nnd 
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which once prevailed widely iu the east of Europo. One of 
their rules was that those of their members who travelled in 
sen rdi of work had lo hand over to the group the profits 
they mode ; and if we suppose this rule to have held after 
the compound household or village-community had dissolved, 
the 'artel* would result." 

In Bulgaria tboro have existed, and continue to exist, 
though they are not now flourishing, certain kindred asso- 
ciations. There are cooperative groups of market-gardeners, 
masons, and bakers. The gardeners’ associations, Jirrtek 
"ays, go from town to town, and sometime* abroad, during a 
certain part of the year. On inland tours they number 6 to 
12 in a group ; on foreign tours 40 to 70. Each group is under 
the lead of a master or elder who keepa the accounts and 
acts as treasurer. 



§ 830. Before passing to cooperation as ordinarily under- 
stood, there hove still to be noticed some further industrial 
organisations which in a measure come nndsr the title — 
organizations which are intermediate between three of the 
ordinary mastcr-and-workmen form, end those composed of 
workers who sre themselves masters. I refer, of course, to 
concerns in which profit-sharing is practised. 

Tha adoption of this system, of which there are many 
instances on the Continent, while in part prompted by regard 
for the welfare of the workman, appears to have been in part 
prompted by the belief that work given in return for wages 
only, is relatively inefficient in respect of quantity or quality, 

• VmiEcUoa feu iKe ten; to band in » direwtalioo on «e Banian 
net eti by Dr. Stlbr. Eads tody owri. 1 . of a no.ll oumW, In clou fraternel 
relation. Tkare U tmotlUol tiring, in rwpert of food, drolling, work, sod 
plrarura. There ie lubordiaaLiea lo a bud, wbo reprrwoti tin groap to 
Use outer world. H* a the solo Irglilator end OiMtt ifee retire life of tha 
uMMitttts. loplioil obfdiaooe u gl'tn to him, usd like a fnadlybiod fee 
U Kih}»ct to no cestroi from the nnobfre At ftrel i! reetned tbsc tie artel 
•11 iMnngfUOEl 01 otctimog it Ru». Is l« now traaif.it that, u e 
dreptiio IrdusIrUl orgutUaBon. it baraoesue. with lb. d..i«ic psSlkol 

orRtuiUMKo. 
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or both ; nnd that the tendency to be lax entail* also addi- 
tional cost of superintendence. Hence the conclusion is that 
the employer himself pro5ts by giving n share of profits In 
the words of Mr. Sedley Taylor, the modes of apportionment 
"fall into three categories r— 1. Those which pay over the 
workmen's share in an annual ready-money bonus. 2. The©! 
which return that share for an assigned period, in order ulti- 
mately to apply it, together with its accumulated interest, 
for the workmen's benefit 3. Those which annually dis- 
tribute a portion of the workmen’s share, and invest the 
remainder." M. Bond, pianoforte maker in Paris, who has 
adopted the first of these methods, considers the effects 
''extremely satisfactory." The manager of the Compagnie 
d‘ Assurances Qdcdralcs, which adopts the second method, cays : 

- My present opinion is mors favourable than oror. . . . 'f b# Insti- 
tutioo hM no w hnd thirty yrnrt of experience, that is W »y, of rarsry- 

But moat of the “participating house8 " adopt neither imme- 
diate distribution ncr remote postponement, but a mixture of 
the two. A port of the workmen’s share of profit is paid OTer 
to him annually, and a part invested on Iris behalf. This is 
tho plan followed in the printing, publishing, and bookselling 
establishment of M. Chnix in Peris. The annual average 
workman's dividend is 7J per cent on his wages; and as 
a result M. Chnix says—" Each one takes more interest in 
the work assigned to him and executes it better and more 
expeditiously.’’ 

In all these cases the relation between employer end 
employed is like the ordinary relation, save in respect of the 
bouus given in one or other form. "There are, however, n 
few house* which admit their work-people to port-ownership 
in the capital, and to a share in the administrative control/’ 
Of these the best known, of which some account was given 
50 years ago in Mill’s Political Economy, is the “Matson 
lee.laire ” — a house-painting and decorating establishment, 
which commence! the profit-sharing system in 1842 snd 
developed it in various directions. Since the founder’s death 
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it lias continued to prosper, even at an increasing rate ; so that 
ita success of late year a is described ns ' little short of 
marvellous." a workman’s share of profit in 1880 was 18 
per cent on his year’s wages, in addition to large advantages 
from the associated Mutual Aid and Pension Society. 

But along with a hundred or more successful profit-abaring 
establishments on the Continent, there have to be ptnoed 
the many establishments of tbo kind whioh have failed ; and 
failures have been especially common in England 

Among defects of tire system which Mr. Hnlsey, manager 
of certain Mining Machinery Worlre in Cnund-t, points out> 
before describing a system of his own, are these : — L Profit 
iu many cases results from inventions, improvements, econo- 
mies. with whioh the workman has nothing to do, and if ho 
is given a share of it, tliis, not being dee in any way to his 
labour, is a gift 2. A alrerc of the total profit, when divided 
among all the workmen, gives to one more, and another less, 
than he deserves; since in ability and diligence they are 
unequal. 3. The reward for extra labour and cam is distant, 
oven wh<su tbft division ii mi ally made, and still xoora 

when the employes’ share is invested. 4. There cannot 
rightly bo profit-sharing unices there is also loss-sharing, and 
any arrangement under which the worker luid to surrender 
back part of his wages would evidently never be tolerated, 
oven if practicable. 5. Inevitably there must lie more or 
less distrust on the port of the employes. Even were they 
allowed to see tbo books tbsy could not understand them, 
end they must feel that they era in the hands of their 
employers, who may so represent matters that they do no* 
get the promised shares: they may hare been led to work 
harder and then got no adequate returns. 

The " premium plan " which Mr. Hnlsey introduced, and 
alleges to be successful, is ono which takus a tolerably well- 
known time-oosi of n certain piece of work, and gives to the 
workman extra pay proportionate to the diminished time in 
which ho completes it — a premium of so much on each 
hour economized. This system is akin to one adopted in 
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England by Willans and Robinson, Limited, under which a 
“ reference rote * (or standard rale) for a specified task having 
been settled, if the cwt as rneusured in time- wages is less, 
then tho workman receives half the difference between the 
Btandard ccet and the lowered ccet resulting from his skill 
and industry. A kindred system is adopted by the Yale and 
Towns Manufacturing Company of Connecticut. Setting ont 
with a standard cosh not of labour upon special pieces of 
work, but of labour and materials throughout the entire busi- 
ness, summed up into on aggregate, they measure, at the end 
of the year, the difference between the estimated standard 
c«t and the r.ctual reduced cost consequent upon diligence, 
skill, and care oa the part cf the employes, and divide this 
"gain" equally between employer and employed: the difference 
between these allied methods being that under the last the 
individual workman dors not benefit so fully and distinctly 
by his superiority 03 he does under the first. 

Speaking generally of tfceio several methods of profit- 
sharing and gain -sharing, it must suffice here to recognise 
considerable ndvnntogcs joined with serious defects; and con- 
cerning the lost group of methods it may be observed that 
though approaching more nearly to an ideal system of appor- 
tioning out reward to morit, they have the disadvantage of 
grout complication in the making of estimates and keeping 
of accounts — a complication which, entailing labour to be 
paid for, entails a certain deduction from tho fcenetit resulting. 

$ 837. Wo come now to those forma of industrial organiza- 
tion usually classed as cooperative, though whether all are 
rightly so classed may be questioned. It must suffice here 
to recognize such only of them as have arisen in England.* 

Conforming to the general process of evolution, tho germs 

• For the foeti NaUlnei in tfcli out tie tet'o-iig ee«ioe, I eu, In- 
debted in pert fo the riu.r.l. end pMoreeque EitUrf of Ge-oparafton in 
E V tar.J, by Ur. O. J. Holjcoke. and in pnet to 75. Coepenafire .Voirmen/ 

tfreaf Sri/aU, by M!ee BoUrice Potter (mv Mu. Bedney Webb), .hick, 
bring e eomprodloue lUtrraeot ct Neentuli, Uu beta* eernJ rar porpeeo 
in miking brief anliUce. 
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of them were bat vaguely cooperative ; and they foreshadowed 
the two different forms of cooperation, so called, which have 
since differentiated. Swayed by a delusion like that which in 
times of scarcity leads mote to smash the windows of these 
who sell bread, working men, at the close of the last century 
and beginning of thi3, ascribing the distress they suffered to 
the proximate agents inflicting it — the millers and takers — 
againBt whom they made also the probably just complaiut 
that they adulterated flour, determined to grind and bake 
for themselves. Mills were established at Hull, Whitby, 
Devouport, while baking-societies were formed at Sheerneas 
»nd in Scotland. In these ceaea, though production and 
distribution were both carried on, yet the mass of those who 
sought and leaped the benefits were not themselves tho 
workers in the mills or bakeries ; nor did they, as a bedy, 
occupy themaslvea in the business of distributing the pro- 
ducts. They simply, while trying to secure goo! food, set 
up establishments for tho purpose of escaping from the 
payments made to the ordinary producer and distributor. 

Twenty years later arose, flist at Bxighton and afterwards 
elsewhere, "union ahops which were stores of such com- 
modities ns their working-class members chiefly needed : the 
ultimate purpose, however, being the ambitions one of adding 
profit to capital until a sum sufficient for establishing com- 
munistic societies had been raised. Presently, certain of 
them prospered so far as to employ some of their own 
members in manufacturing a few of the common articles 
sold ; and then there came the " labour exchanges "—-places 
for disposing of the surplus products of these small co- 
operative bodies, on the basis of the respective labour- vnluw 
of the things exchanged. Nearly all of them disappeared in 
a few ye3ra; partly from lack of variety in the products 
they offered to tho wires of their members, partly because 
they gave little or no credit, partly, as it proved, from a 
defect in tbeir eoonomic policy. 

After an interval of nearly 20 years, during which political 
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agitation had mainly absorbed the attentions and energies of 
working-class loaders, there came a revival of the cooperative 
movement, again prompted by a ootnmnuistic ideal. This 
occurred at Rochdale, among those who called themselves 
“ Equitable Pioneers.'' Their echemo was distinguished from 
preceding schemes by an essential trait. The profits of the 
store were divided neither among thet-eo who subscribed the 
capital, nor among those engaged in the work of distribution, 
but among its customers in proportion to the money-values 
of their purchases. " The effect of the Boahdale persistent 
application of the principle of dividing profits on purchases" 
was first of all great prosperity of the local store, and then a 
spreading of the system to other towns, similarly followed 
by prosperity i so tliat in less than 50 years tlio body of 
ooopemtors in the kingdom liad " ita million members, thirty- 
six millions of annual trade, three millions of yearly * profits,’ 
ind twelve millions of aoounmlotcd capital.” 

Along with the idea of supplying consumers cheaply, there 
had gone the idea of baying cheaply the commodities sup- 
plied to them. From time to time bad been mode suggestion* 
for n wholesale cooperative society, from which the retail 
rtores might get what they required on advantageous terms 
After sundry abortive attempts, on agency of this kind was 
cBtnbliahed at Manchester in 1SC4. While fulfilling its 
immediate purpose, this also formed a centre of federation— a 
place in which the cooperative orgnniraticn became inte- 
grated. And then, presently, was joined with it u coopera- 
tive bank; further facilitating transactions throughout tho 
organization, and serving to integrate it still more closely. 

Some other eaaeatisl traits have to be tirunod. The Drat is 
that though for n time the business of the Rochdale store 
(and presumably of other early atoms) was earned on grati* 
by the ccopcratore themselves, who undertook duties in 
rotation, there arose, as the business grew, tire need for 
salaried officials. After tiie appointment of men who served 
the cooperative body us wage-earners, there went the rcsolu- 
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lion that non* suck should be members of the governing 
body i and later came the resolution that none such should 
vote in tic election of the governing body. Duly recognizing 
these cardinal distinctions, let us now ask what is the true 
nature of one of these so-called cooperative stores. 

To the middle-class imitations of them the name “co- 
operative" is obviously not appropriate. Having capitals 
raised by shares on which interest is cither paid or invested 
for the benefit of the holders, and, though at fliat selling 
only to shareholders, having fallen into the practice of 
selling to non-shareholdera and even to non-ticket-holdera ) 
they are Bimply joint-atock distributing agencies. The 
proprietors, employing salaried buyers, clerkB, and shopmen, 
constitute a ninny-beaded shopkeeper. Row entirely with- 
out claim to the title u ccoperators ’’ they are, is manifest 
on remembering that no ah arc holder is himself a worker 
in the concern. The alioreh older* may bo said to act 
together hut they cannot ho said to ireri together. The 
members of a West-end Club are just as properly to be called 
oooperutors They unite for the better or cheaper fulfilment 
of certain wan®, as the civil servants and other* unite for 
the better or cheaper fulfilment of certain other wan® 

Though cooperative stores of the Rochdale type, not divid- 
ing profit* in the ordinary way, are not subject to tire whole 
of this criticism, yet they are subject to part of it When 
these who formed the first of them ceased to be workers in 
the process of distribution, they ceased to be ccoperators in 
that limited sense of the word with which we ore licro con- 
cerned. When they appointed paid servants, the members 
became wholly, as they were from the beginning mainly, 
associated consumers, adopting an economical method of 
supplying themselves To provide that profits shall Ire 
divided among customers in proportion to their purchases, is 
simply to provide that they shall have wlmt thsy purchase at 
cost price plug the actual coat of distribution— the coet of 
shop-rent, wages, and interest on capital. 
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It should bn added tliat the prosperity of these institutions, 
worlring-elaa or middle-daw, baa been in huge measure due 
to other causes than their so-called cooperative diameter. 
By making it a rule to sell for cosh only, they, in the first 
place, diminish the amount of capital required, and, in the 
srorad place, exclude bod debu and a large amount of book- 
keeping: obviously being oo enabled to sell ct lower rates. 
With the large middle-class stores in Ixmdon a further cause 
operate*. People who deal with a local shopkeeper (who 
must charge high price* to get a living out of a relatively 
email amount of busintw), are wvod the tune, trouble, and 
coat of a journey. If, by going to the Civil Service Stores or 
other such agency (where on a large turn-over a small profit 
suffices) they take on themselves this time, trouble, and cost, 
they may naturally have their ooramoditiw at lower rates 
than they give to the local distributor, who rightly asks 
payment for the work he does for them. 

i 838. Attempts to carry on cooperation strictly so called, 
liaro now to he considered From the various kinds of 
acting together which hnva keen grouped under the name, 
either improperly cr with but partial propriety, we come at 
length to the literal working together for mutual benefit 
Say* Mr. Schloss in his Methodic/ Induitriai IbviuMraivm— 

“Tbo oaopled theory of IniinrtruO Cvopmtic* propoew dud the 
attuol vrurk«ra in the cooperative bn eii um (a) u * to b# wlf -governed, 
and (6) Are to Uk* on equitable ahare in the profit*.* 

As olrcady pointed out, the idea cf cooperative production 
dates far beck. Abortive attempts to put it in practice 
were made during the earlier singes of the general move- 
ment; and, during its Inter stages, have beeu associated 
with the more successful plans for what is distinguished as 
cooperative distribution. It will suttee here to name the 
eiforca made by the " Christian Socialists “—a title quite 
appropriate, since they were in large measure prompted by 
beliefs concerning man nud conduct like these embodied in 
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tlie Christian ethical doctrine. Though they did not pro- 
pose to “ take no thought for the morrow," or enjoin aa a 
duty— "Sell oil thou hast and give to the poor;" yet their 
conception of social re-organization on a cooperative basis, 
was pervaded by kindred disregard of economic principles 
end the essential facts of human nature. The dozen bodies 
of coopemlors in one or other trade, formed in London by 
Mr. F. I). Maurice and his friends, quickly displayed " the 
demons of internal discoid and external rivalry." They “ ware 
actuated by a thoroughly mercenary competitive spirit," 
Each of the three associations Srat formed " had quarrelled 
with, and turned out, its original manager within six 
months." Within a year all three had broken up; and 
witldn a few years the entire dozen had “ either dissolved 
without trace, or degenerated into the profit-making under- 
takings of small masters." In sundry places in the pro- 
vinces like combinations were formed ; but " they failed as 
the others hod failed." In Lancashire, however, where the 
combination* for distribution had succeeded so well, partial 
zuoccss attended the combinations for production. Cotton 
manufacture was enter©! upon. 

“ Tin Pidihsiu and Psedlelon Co-operative aumptcir* were *U--Ud, 
owned snd covirnrd by tho m«n and women who actually worktd in 
the mill * 

But these, and kindred establishment*, scon went the ■aras 
way as the rest. At Rodtdale, however, bettor results were 
achieved by a corn-mill, which, while it started with the 
profit-sharing principle, contained many shareholders who 
were not employes, and presently abandoned the " bounty to 
labour." Similarly a mill at Oldhnm, founded by coopemtors 
“ to enable working men to be their own masters," and in 
which, at first, the “workera were largely shareholders," though 
it prespered acd has survived, has now become a concern in 
which "few if any of its employda happen to bo share- 
holders." Profit-sharing was eventually discontinued ; and it 
then turned out that "the Recipients of tonus bad been 
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reduced in their wages," and, " on its discontinuance their 
wages were wised 20 per cent." Gradually these concerns 
lave lapsed into qualified joint* took companies — “ Working- 
class Limited*," os they have keen called. From Miss 
Potter's digest and tables, it appears that in 1891, when her 
book was published, there were, oat of a total of 59 group* 
of manufacturing cooper at or? , only eight, most of them small 
and young (5$ years on the average), which carried out with 
soma consistency the scheme of labour-copartnership (to 
adopt the pleonastic term now used for distinction). The 
rest fall short of it either as having given up their self- 
government, or ns consisting of email working-class maslere 
employing noa-mem’oers ss wage-earners (and often treating 
them hardly), or as being associations in which the capital 
is held by outside shareholders, while the employes have no 
part in the management. Thus the dwigeed structure has 
proved unstable. The salvation has been proportionate to 
the backsliding. 

Quite different, however, is the belief of Mr. Holyouke, 
and quite different his version of the facts The August num- 
ber o( Labour Oop<u-tners.’iip contains the following Wole : — 

1683 16* 1696 

NumbwofS<xd*U*«_ - 15 _ ISO _ 105 

SoW forth* You- „. £100,761 „ £1,371,424 _ £1,839,870 

Capital (5&ars Ruhtvd and 

I**m) _ _ _ £103,436 _ £709,400 _ £915,302 

Profit*™ _ _ _ £9,031 ... £08,667 £94,306 

I/MM _ _ ... £114 .... £3,135 _ £1, S&5 

Profit to labour — £8,751 £14,236 

Tbo ionroiso for the year !> tins 29 per o*nt in the number of 
nidetiet, nearly 30 per cent, in tho vain* of sales orti 14 per ceot in 
tie capital, rxd nearly 40 par cent, in tba nat profits, and 62 per oeat. 
in profit to lsbwr, mpcctirely. Thus tlie rate cf growth all round is 
very much greater than in 1891. In that year we considered it might 
be called a 10 pur cent, inerwae afl round; this year we cannot call is 
Itm than a 30 per cent, increase. 

raat believers and disbelievers habitually take widely diver- 
gent views of evidence, is a familiar eiperience. Perhepe 
the incongruity between the groups of statements above 
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giren might in largo measure disappear It the ages- of the 
todies just enumerated were set down. Possibly there is a 
continual dying oat of older societies, along with rise of 
newer ones which are more numerous. 

Apparently, however, there is more reason to accept the 
unfavourable interpretation of the evidence than the favour- 
able interpretation; aince both a priori and a pi£<riori it is 
manifest that destructive causes, hard to withstand, are ever 
at work. To secure business-management adequately intel- 
ligent and honest, is a chronic difficulty. Even supposing 
external tmniaotions to bo well| and equitably conducted, 
adverse criticisms upon them are almost certain to be made 
by some of the members: perhaps leadiug to change of 
management. Then come the difficulties of preserving 
internal harmony. In cooperative workahops the members 
receive weekly wages at trade-union rates, and arc rankoJ as 
higher or lower by the foreman. Officials arc paid at better 
rates according to their values and responsibilities, and these 
rotes are fixed by the committee. When the profits Lave 
been ascertained, they are divided among all in proportion 
to the amounts they have earned in wages or salaries. 
Causes of dissension arc obvious. One who receives the 
lowest wages is dissatisfied — holds that he is os good a 
worker ns one who gets higher wages, and resents the 
decision of the foreman : probably ascribing it to favoaritUin. 
Officials, too, are apt to disagree with one another, alike in 
respect of power and remuneration. Then among the hand- 
workers in general there is pretty certain to be jealousy or 
the brain-workers, whose values they under-estimate ; and 
with their jealousies go reflections on the committee ns 
unfair or as unwise In these various ways the equilibrium 
of the body is frequently disturbed, and in course of time is 
very likely to be destroyed. 

§ 839. Must wc then say that self-governing coxnbiuations 
of workers will never answer ? The reply is that one class of 
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the difficulties above set forth must ever continue to be groat, 
tluiugh perhaps not insuperable, but that the ocher nud more 
serious class may probably bo evaded. 

These members of industrial copartnersliips, paying them- 
selves trade-union wages, are mostly imbued with trade-union 
ideas and feelings. Among these is a prejudice against piece- 
work. quite naturally resulting from experience. Finding 
what a given piece of work ordinarily ccets in day-wages, tho 
employer offers to pay tho workman for it at a certain lower 
rate ; leaving him to get, by extra diligence, more work done 
and a larger payment Immediately, the quantity executed is 
greatly increased, and the workman receives considerably more 
than he did in wage*— ao much more that the employer becomes 
«lissatisSed, thinks he is giving too large a sum by the piece, 
and cuts down the rate. Action and reaction go on until, very 
gcuerally, there is au approximation to the earnings by duy- 
wnges: the tendency, meanwhile, having been so to raise tho 
employer's standard, that he expects to get more work out 
of the workman for the same sum. 

But now, has not llio resulting aversion to pieco-work 
Leen unawares carried into another sphere, in which its 
effects must be quite different! Evils like thcee arising 
ftom antagonistic interests, cannot arise where there ore no 
antagonistic interests. Each oooperntor exists in a double 
capacity. He is a unit in on incorporated body standing in 
the place of employer ; and he is a worker employed by this 
incorporated body. Manifestly, when, instead of on employ- 
ing master, alien to the workers, there is an employing 
master compounded of the workers, the mischiefs ordinarily 
caused by piece-work can no longer he caused. Consider 
how the arrangement will work. 

The incorporated body, acting through its deputed com- 
mittee, gives to tho individual member* work at a settled 
rate for on assigned quantity— such rate being somewhat 
lower than that which, at the ordinary speed of production, 
would yield the ordinary wages. The individual members, 
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severally pat into their work each ability as they can and such 
energy as they please; and there comes from them an out- 
put, here of twenty, there of twenty-five, and occasionally of 
thirty per cent, greater than before. What are the pecuniary 
results f Each earns in a given timo a greater ran, while 
the many-headed master has a larger quantity of goods to 
dispose of. which can bo offered to buyers at somewhat lower 
prices than before; with the offect of obtaining a ready sale 
and increased returns. Presently comes one of the recurring 
occasions for division of profile Through the managing body, 
the many-headed master gives to every worker a share which, 
while larger all round, is proportionate in each case to tho 
Bum earned. What now will happen in respect of the rate 
paid for piece-work 1 The composite master hot no motivo 
to cut down this rate: the interests of the incorporated 
members being identical with the interests of the members 
individually taken. But should there arise any reason for 
lowering tie pieoe-work prioe, the result must be that what 
is lo3t to each in payment for labour, is regained by him in 
the shape of additional profit Thus while each obtains 
exactly the remuneration due for hi* work, mtniui only tha 
coat of administration, the productive power of the concern 
is greatly increased, with proportionate increase of returns to 
all : there is an eqnitahlo division of a larger sum. 

Consider now the moral effects. Jealousies among the 
workers disappear. A cannot think his remuneration too 
low os compared with that of B, since each is now paid just 
os much ns his work brings. Resentment against a foreman, 
who ranks soma above others, no longer finds any place. 
Overlooking to check idleness becomes suporiluons: the 
idling almost disappears, and another cause of dissension 
ceases, iiot only do the irritations which superintendence 
excites decrease, but the cost of it decreases also ; and the 
official element in the concern bear* a reduced ratio to the 
other elements. Tlio governing functions of th6 committee, 
too, and the relations of the workers to it, become fewer ; thus 
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removing other aourtes of internal discord : the chief remain- 
ing source being the inspection of work by the manager or 
committee, and refusal to pass that which is bad. 

A further development may be named. Whore the things 
produced are easily divisible and tolerably uniform in kind, 
work by the piece may be taken by single individuals ; hut 
where the things are »o large, and perhaps complex (as in 
machinery), that an unaided man becomes incapable, work by 
the piece may be taken by groups of members. In such 
cases, too, in which the proper rate is difficult to assign, the 
price may be settled by an inverted Dutch auction, pursuing 
a method allied to that of the Cornish miners. Among them — 
An undertaking “is mariod out, ned examined by the workmen 
during iosds days, thus affording them an opportunity of judging os to 
its difficulty. Then it is put up to auction and bid for by different 
gang# of men, who underUAo IhsiforitMOOoptavJrepiwso-work, at so 
much per fathom : " tbs lot being wterqnuuly again bid for as a whole. 
In the case now supposed, sundry pieces of work, after similar 
inspection, would be bid for on one of the recurring occasions 
appointed. Offering each in torn at some very low price, and 
meeting with no response, the manager would, step by step, 
raise the price, until presently ono of tho groupe would 
accept. The pieces of work thus pat up to auction, would be 
so arranged in number that towards the does, bidding would 
be stimulated by the thought of having no piece of work to 
undertake : the penalty being employment by one or other of 
the groups at day- wages Now good bargains and cow bod 
bargains, made by each group, would average one another; 
but always the good or bail bargain of any group would be a 
lad or good bargain for the entire body. 

What would be the character of these arrangements con- 
sidered as stages in industrial evolution ? Wc have seen 
that, in common with political regulation and ecclesiastical 
regulation, the regulation of labour becomes less ceercive u 
society assumes a higher type. Here we reach a form in 
which the coerciveuess has diminished to the smallest degree 
consistent with combined action. Each member is hia own 
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ir. aster in respect of the work he does ; and is subject only to 
such rules, established by majority of the members, as are 
needful for maintaining order. Tha transition from the com- 
pulsory cooperation of militancy to the voluntary cooperation 
of industrialism is completed. Uador present anuuRO- 
meots it is incomplete. A wage-earner, while ho volun- 
tarily agrees to give so many hours work for so much pay > 
does not, during performance of his work, act iu a purely 
voluntary way : Ire is coerced by the oonsciouaueas that dis- 
charge will follow if he idlee, and ia sometime* more mani- 
festly coerced by an overlooker. But under tho arrangement 
described, bis activity becomes entirely voluntary. 

Otherwise presenting the facta, and using Sir Henry Maine’s 
terms, we see that the transition from Malta to contract 
reaches its limit. So long as the worker remains a wage- 
earner, the markB 6t Malut do not wholly disappear. For so 
many hours daily he makes over his faculties to a master, or 
to a cooperative group, for so much money, and ia for tho 
time owned by him or it He is temporarily in the position 
of a slave, and his overlooker stands in the position of a slave- 
driver. Further, a remnant of the rtgime of Malta is seen in 
tho fact that he and other workers are placed in ranks, 
receiving different rates of pay. But under such a modo of 
cooperation as that above contemplated, the system of con- 
tract becomes unqualified. Each member agrees with tha 
body of members to perform certain work for a certain sum, 
and is free from dictation and authoritative cla s s in g. The 
entire organisation it baaed on contract, and each transaction 
is based on contract. 

One more aspect of the arrangement must be named. Is 
conforms to the general law of spodes-life. and the law 
implied in our conception of justice — the law that reword 
shall fc« proportionate to merit Far more than by the 
primitive slave-system of coerced labour and assigned sus- 
tenance— far more than by tha later system under which 
the serf received a certain share of produce— more oven 
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shau by the wage-eamiug system under wliich payment, 
though partially proportioned to work, is bat imperfectly 
proportioned, would the system above described bring merit 
and reward into adjustment. Excluding all arbitrariness it 
would enable reward and merit to adjust themselves. 

But now, wliile contending that cooperation carried on by 
piece-work, would oebievo tba d&vliratum that the manual 
worker shall have for his product all which remains after 
due remuneration of the brain-worker, it must be admitted 
that the practicability of such a system depends on character. 
Throughout this volume it lias been variously shown that 
higher types of society are made possible only by higher 
types of nature ; and the implication is that the best in- 
dustrial institutions are possible only with the beat men. 
Judging from that temporary suoccss which has been readied 
under the ordinary form of cooperative production, it is 
inferable that permanent success might be reached were one 
set of the difficulties removed j leaving only tbe difficulty of 
obtaining honest and skilful management Not in many 
cases, however, at present. The requisite " sweet reasonable- 
ness, ■■ to use Matthew Arnold's phrase, is not yet sufficiently 
prevalent But such few cooperative bodies of the kind 
described as survived, might be the germs of a spreading 
organisation. Admission into them would be the goal of 
working-ciass ambition. They would tend continually to 
absorb the superior, leaving outside the inferior to work os 
wage-camcre ; and the first would slowly grow at the expense 
of the last Obviously, too, the growth would become increas- 
ingly rapid ; since the maater-und-workman type of industrial 
organization could not withstand competition with this co- 
operative type, so much more productive and ocoting ao much 
less in superintendence. 
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§ 840. So« socialiala, though probably not many, know 
that choir ideal mode* of associated living am akin to 
inodes which have prevailed widely during early singes of 
civilization, and prevail soil among many of the uncivilized, 
as well aa among some of the civilised who have lagged 
behind. In the chapter on " Communal Regulation * were 
given ezamplea of communism as practised by tribes of Red 
men, by various Hindus, aiid by some un progressive peoples 
in Eastern Buiope. Further instances of each class will 
serve to exhibit at onco the virtues of these methods of 
combined living and working and their vicet. Writing of 
the aborigines of North America, Major Powell, Director of 
the United States Bureau of Ethnology, says 

“As f* wall known, tin beds of tha Indian tonal organization wns 
tb# kinship system. By ita pToraiona almost all property was p» 
seated in common by Uia genu or dm Food, It- meet important of 
all, wim by no meant left to b« excluiively enjoyed by the individual 
or the family obtaining it . . . 

n UodcnbUdly what was originally a right, con f erred by kinahip 
conneotiocn, nltimately assumed breeder proportions, and finally 
pasted into the extrehe of on almcot indiscriminate hospitality. By 
rteaon of thia oaKan, the pwr hunter was virtually placed upon 
equality with the expert one, the lazy with the induetrioua, the improvi- 
dent with, the more provident. Stories cf Indian life abound with 
instances U Individual faraib- or parties bring caQrd upxi by thote 
less fortunate or provident to share their supplies. 

“ The eSeoi of sooh a ey stem, admirable aa It was in many particu- 
lara, piactimlly place! a premium upon idleness. Cixlur wmh oammuntl 
right* and privileges a potent spur to industry snd thrift U wanting. 
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“There is an obvsraa tide to this problem, which along nail intimate 
acquaintance with the Indians in their village# has forced apou the 
tvriwr. . . The peculiar inatilotiona prevailing in this respect gave to 
each tribe or elan » profound inMrwt in the skiU, ability, and industry 
of each member. He was the mint valuable perron In the community 
who supplied it with the most of its ncceraitiee For this reason the 
enrotteful hunter or fishermen wss always bald ia high honour, and 
the woman who gathered great store of weds, fruits, or roots, or who 
cultivated a good oorc-fielii, was cos who rommanded the respect and 
received the highest approbation of the people." 

Tnat a calami connexion exist* among certain trail* tint* 
described, cannot 1« doubled when we find that a like con- 
nexion of traits exists among some peoples of the Balkans ; 
and that the groups daplaying them are now dying out along 
with tho dying out of the militant conditions to which they 
were natural. Mr. Arthur J. Evans, describing the Creation 
house- communities, writes 

“Besides this readiness to combine, another favourobU aapox of 
this Communistic society was efpecially striking to one frrah from 
among the somewhat churlish, dow-tlar**! Nefher-Saxona This was r. 
curtain goalality, an open-banded rtudinois of geed cheer." 

“Tho Granitn* folk . . . arc light ia heart as in garment ; rouble, 
hoapiukble ; ending their poetic portraiture rather among Ihoe* 
Artadiana c< whom it is -written that— 



• Neither locks had thoy to their door*, aot bars to their windows, 

Bnt their dwellings were open os day and the hearts of their own era.' a 

“Tho communal system prevents moreover the rise of as actual 
proletariate ; the fitinkeyiam of service is nfcnent where all are alike 
fellow- heifo and follow- mrutsiv ; arid no doubt if s brother be dispao- 
pnrtiountely lazy, moral sunstin of an unmistakable kind w brought to 
bear on him by the rest of the com a unity. Here we have a kind of 
Industrial polks organisation." 

Bat “it was admitted to ua here— who, Indeed, could aotaee it?— 
that edumtiou wns far hohind-haod, and the uldldrea unkempt and 
neglected ; indeed the mortality among Grjr.itxi infants Is said to bo 
outrageous. Why, indeei, should they be better cared for? Why la 
tho name of Fortune ahonld the celibate portion of the oamroanity ho 
mulcted for the sake of philoprogenitive brothers 1 Agriculture bore 
U at a standstill, awl the fields undaeged." 

“The trutli Is, that the incentives to labour and oeOBCirny are 
weaken*! by the son#* of panon&l interrat in their resnlta being sub- 
dirided. Even tho soda! virtues engender*! by thie living in oxnaioa 
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are apt to ron off into mart reelcleio daalpat ion . One cay think their 
froltpaar, and tbeir wico abominable: bat their maxim a none the 
low , 1 Eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ True, a man haa a Ljgal 
right to Uy by hi? ahar* of the pnita j hot wt-o doort To do » 
-oo!d be to *y In tbw face of public o^aicm." 

When with tho foot that these Slavonic house-communi- 
ties under modem conditions of comparative pence nnd com- 
mercial activity, are dissolving, vre join the fact that they 
were formed during times of chronic war and remained 
coherent daring such times ; when we add that such com- 
munities are still coherent among the Montenegrins, whose 
active militancy continue* ; when wo add, further, that main- 
tenance of this oombined living by American Indians has 
similarly gone along with perpetual inter-tribal conflicts ; we 
are shown again, os before ($§ 465, 481, 804), that in those 
small social unions, as in the larger social unions including 
them, the subordination of the individual to the group is great 
in proportion as the antagonism to othor groups is great Be 
it in tbo family, the duster of relatives the clan, or the nation, 
the need for joint action against alien families, clans, nations, 
<tc., necessitates the merging of individual life in group-life. 

Hence the socialist theory and practice are normal in the 
militant type of society, and ccmo to ho normal as fast as the 
fodety becomes predominantly industrial in ita type. 

§ 811. A stats of universal l>rotheriiood is so tempting an 
imagination, nnd the existing state of competitive strife is so 
full of miseries, that endeavours to escape from the hut and 
enter into the first are quite natural— inevitable even. 
Prompted by consciousness of the grievous inequalities of 
condition around, thoao who suffer and those who sympathise 
with them, reek to found what they think an equitable 
social system. In the town, sight of a rich manufacturer 
who ignores the hands working in lire mill, do« not excite in 
them friendly feeling; and in the oountry, a ploughman 
looking over the hedgo as a titled lady drives by, may not 
unnaturally be angered by tbo thought of Mb own hard 
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work and poor fere in contrast with the easy lives and 
laxurias of those who own the fields he tills. After contem- 
plating the useless being who now lounges in club-rooins and 
now rambles through game-preserves, the weary artisan may 
well cunw a state of things in which pleasure varies inversely 
as desert; and may well be vehement in his dctcoDd for 
another form of society. 

Bbw numerous have been the efforts to set up aucli a 
form, and how numetou* the failures, it is needle** u> show. 
Hero It will suffice to givo one of the race*, recent examples — 
that of the South Auatraimn villnge-sottlcmentE. These were 
rataWiahed hy government and started with government 
fund*. A commission of inquiry lately travelled through 
them. Fragments of the evidence given before it respecting 
tha Lyrup Settlement run thus. 

Hnrry Butt wid:— *1 rwkou 1 worked ««rv bard when I lama 
hsre ; but olbor fulings hnr* crepe inn mo, and th*y hnvo crept into 
Other people . . . Thar any— •' W« should not work for such and e«fc 
a big family.’ ... Wo arc rmt fit for a trao conunnaiam. We people 
arc not odjcoicd up to it. I «is a cccnmunist when I o»me j but I 
found that it would bo iaipoaoiLde for a comraunfal to lire here. The 
system is rotWa . , . Th# ptopla are not St for cooperative!, lot 
niece communist* . - . My idtu bjo that wo should nil live in brotherly 
love and affection.' (pp. 60 , M.) 

Francis Peter Shelley aaid “ Great abnoen can creep in. You have 
to oppose a pcoposil made by some people who out away a majority 
agjiuot an individual who has done more thsn they for tie orttlcmont, 
anil they ran upsl a isan by tholr majority, or fell to give him can- 
esutons that they give to others, and so make hia life nuoernblc.' 
“Yotteay the mea here are fond of plica and power! 0 —" Yee, like 
the capitalist*, with tha difference of being mere aelfi.li* (pp. 62, 83.) 

At the Pyap Settlement examination of the ex-chnirmiui, 
A. J. Brcckiehurst, resulted iu the following questions and 
miawei* 

-•Way ha* more lard been fleered than hu been utilized?— ‘Well, 
in the first instance we hud to clear enough land to got money (O live 
on.’ • Why hive you tot utilised the land Bemuse of th« difference 
al opinion. ... We wnoL nv.ro [mottoy]. ... X think if tha advance 
were increased to £103 [n head] it won Id do.' ‘CVmyou manage on 
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tfktt’— ' ‘Yes, with unity ... tot not with the diveitdtj Uwt exists 



DOW.'* 

Thomas Myers’ testimony m more deoidcxi. 

“ My opinion is tint the pomnt eommuniaic ayetea i ot Uving will 
end in failure. 1 do cot thick it oi!l sensed even with die ndranct 
Seed at £100 . . . Bemnes there is not euBcicat unity. We do not 
work harcxofcmily together . . . There hsa not been half as mooli 
work done as might hove [been] if we hud worked amicably. . . . Two 
jeers ego I was the strongest advocate of eommnnism ; but te-day I 
am solisSed it is an abeolute fnilare.’’ (p. TO.) 

James Holt, villager, gave more favourable evidence— 

“ 1 Do you think if the Cruunissiouer had power to direct expenditure 
this dlacontant about Individualism would b* removed t 1 1 fill to 
see it’ ' Has the settlement op to the pivwnt timo bom as antis- 
factory as yon exported I'— ‘ Yea I do not think any settlement hn« 
done the work that Pyop has done, not withstaadingall the gnunUunr.” 
<PJ>. T6,~) 

Wiflkm Bate# gave evidence as follows. 

'“Art you for indiridualka? 1 — ‘ Y*e ; from the bottom cf my 
hsart.’ . . . ' Did you rood the roleo before yoa aune here 1 ' I do not 
know. 1 attended three meetings. The likes of the carrying on hen 
would shame the devil and all his workers.' * You have changed your 
opinions sine* you came beret ’ — 1 Yes, bfcnuw I have se«i so much 
cut-threat bnmnm.’ ‘ Did you btliave in oonunanUju whou you came 
here 1 '— ‘I was an advocate of the Ucd for the pooplu. I thought 
tliis wns going to be a grand thing. I thought ws were going to lire 
like brother* and si. tori, and that this would be a heaven below.'— 
1 Yoa have found out tint communism will not work I ‘ Yea. 1 ' The 
man who works tho hardest gets do advantage ?’ — ‘Ho.” (pp. 79, SX) 

At Holder, Patrick John Conway, chairman of the settle- 
ment, said : — 

" ‘ I think if MtUm could work Individually for thecmelvM they 
would make a success of it . . . the lend is really good, end with irri- 
gation you could grow almost anything.’— 1 Have year difficulties here 
been of a very Intense character I ‘ Not very iuUauo.’ * Hao it got 
farther thin words t'— ‘Yes, it hi* come to bio we frequently. . . . 
There have bren eerend disturbowoa aod fights. ... I base been 
SBunilod and knocked down.' ' Were you acting in your official 
position at this time ! ’ — ‘ Yea.' 1 Was that at a meeting or outside t ' 
—•At our work.' ’Was any punishment meted out to your annul- 
anti'— ’No/- 

And so on continues fixe testimony showing dissensions. 
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violence, idleness, rebellion ; joined with admissions on the 
part o f nearly all, that their belief* in the goodness of i» 
communistic system had been dissipated. 

Of cc urea this failure, like multitudinous such failures 
elsewhere, wfll be ascribed to mistake or mismanagement 
Had this or that not been done everything would have gone 
well That human beings as now constituted cannot work 
together efficiently and harmoniously in the proposed way, is 
not admitted; or, if by seme admitted, then it ia held that 
tho mischiefs arising frora defective natures may to pre- 
vented by a sufficiently powerful authority— that is. if for 
these separate groups one great organization centrally con- 
trolled is substituted. And it is assumed that such an 
organization, maintained by force, would he beneficial not for a 
time only but permanently. let us look at the fundamental 
errors involved in this belief. 

§ 842. In an early division of this work, ‘'Domestic Insti- 
tutions," the general law of spocies-life was pointed out aud 
emphasized— the law that duriug immature life benefit 
received must be great in proportion os worth is small, while 
during mature life benefit and worth must vary together. 
“ Clearly with a society, as with a specie*, survival depends 
on conformity to both of these antagonist principles. Import 
into the family tho law of the society, and let children from 
infancy upwards have life-sustaining supplies proportioned 
to their life-sustaining labours, and the society disappears 
forthwith by death of all its young. Import into the society 
tho law cf the family, and let the Ufe-suBtaining supplies be 
great in proportion is the life-sustaining labours are small, 
and the society decays from increase of its least worthy 
members and decrease of its most worthy members " (§ 322). 
How, more or le33 fully, the doctrine of collectivists, 
socialists, and communists, ignores this distinction between 
the ethics of family-life and the ethics of life outside the 
family. Entirely under some forms, and in chief measure 
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under others, it propose* to extend the Tfyime of the family 
to the whole community. This is the conception set forth 
liy Mr. Bellamy in Looking Backwards ; and this is the con- 
ception formulated in the maxim—" From each according to 
bis capacity, to each according to his needs. 1 ' 

In low grades of culture there is but vague consciousness 
of nat ural causation ; and even in the highest grades of culture 
at present reached, such consciousness is vary inadequate. 
Fructifying causation— the production of ninny effects each of 
which become* tho oanse of many other effect*— is not recog- 
nised. The socialist does not ask what must happen if, gene- 
ration after generation, the material well-being of the inferior 
ia raised at the ccet of lowering that of the superior. Bren 
when it ia pointed out, he refuses to see that if the superior, 
pereistently burdened by the inferior, are hindered in rearing 
their own better offspring, that the offspring of the inferior 
may be as efficiently cured for, a gradual deterioration of the 
race must follow. The hope of curing preaeut evils so fills 
liis consciousness that it cannot take in the thought of the 
still greater future arils his proposed system would produce. 

Such mitigations of the miearies resulting from inferiority 
as the spontaneous sympathies of individuals for one another 
prompt, will bring an average of benefit ; since, acting sepa- 
rately, the superior will not so for tax their own resources in 
taking care of their fellows, as to hinder themselves from 
giving their own offspring better rearing than is given to the 
offspring of the inferior. Bat people who, in tbeir corporate 
capacity, abolish the natural relation between merits and 
benefits, will presently be abolished themselves. Either they 
will have to go through the miseries of a alow decay, cceue- 
quent on the increase of thc«e unfit fer the business of life, 
or they will be overrun by soma people who have not pur- 
sued the foolish policy of fostering the wore; at the 3xpeceo 
of the best 



5 843. At the same tame that it is biologically fatal, tho 
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doctrine of the socialists is psychologically absurd. It 
implies an impossible mental stjuctiirc. 

A community which fulfils their ideal must be composed 
ef men having sympathies so strong that these who, by their 
greater powers, achieve greater benefits, willingly surrender 
the excess to others. The principle they must gladly carry 
out, is that the labour they expend shall not bring to them its 
full return; but that from it9 return shall be habitually taken 
such part as may make the condition of those who have not 
worked so efficiently equal to their own condition. To have 
superior abilities shall not be of any advantage in so far as 
material results are concerned, bnt shall bo a disadvantage, in 
so for that it involves extra effort and waste of body or brain 
without profit The intensity of fellow feeling is to be such 
as to cause life-long wlf-sacrifica. Such being the character 
of the individual considered as benefactor, let us now oak 
what is to be his character considered as beneficiary. 

Amid minor individual differences the general moral 
nature must be regard&d as the same in ulL Wo may not 
suppose that along with smaller intellectual and physical 
powers there ordinarily goes emotional degradation. We 
must suppose that the leas able lilco the more able ore ex- 
tremely sympathetic. What then is to be the mental attitude 
of the leas able when perpetually receiving doles from the 
more able ? We are obliged to assume such feeling in each 
a3 would prompt him to constant unpaid efforts on behalf of 
his fellows, and yet such lack of this feeling as would con- 
etantly let his fellows rob themselves for his benefit The 
character of all is to fc« so noble that it causes continuous 
sacrifice of self to others, and eo ignoble that- it continuously 
lets others sacrifice to seif. These traits are contradictory. 
The implied mental constitution is an impossible one. 

Still more manifest docs its impossibility become when wo 
recognize a further factor in the problem— love of offspring. 
Within tho family parental affection joins spnpatby in 
prompting self-sacrifice, and makes it ea9y. anil indeed 
pleasurable, to surrender to others a large part of the pro- 
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ducts of luboor. But each surrender made to those within 
the familr-group is at variance with a like surrender nuulo to 
those outside the family-group. Hence the equalization of 
means prescribed by communistic arrangements, implies a 
moral nature such that the superior willingly stints his own 
progeny to aid the progeny of the inferior. He not only loves 
hi* neighbour as himself but he lovea his neighbour’s children 
ns his own. The parental instinct disappears. One child ie 
to him os good as another. 

Of eouree the advanced socialist, otherwise communist, hoa 
his solution. Parental relatione ore to be superseded, and 
children arc to be taken care of by the State. The method 
of Nature is to be replaced by a better method. From tho 
lowest forms of life to the highest, Nature’s method lias been 
that of devolving tho care of the young on the adults who 
produced them — a core a t first shown feebly and unobtru- 
sively, but becoming gradually more pronounced, until, as we 
approach the highest types of creatures, th6 lives of parents, 
prompted by feelings increasingly intense, are more and more 
devoted to the rearing of offspring. But just as, in tho way 
above shown, socialists would suspend the natural relation 
between effort and benefit, so would they suspend the natural 
relation between the instinctive actions of parents and the 
welfare of progeny. The two great laws in the absence of 
either of which organic evolution would have been impossible, 
are both to be repealed 1 

| 844, When, from considering the ideal human nature 
required for the harmonious working of institutions partially 
or completely communiaric— a nature having mutunllj ex- 
clusive traits— we pass to the consideration of the real human 
nature exhibited around us, the irrationality of socialistic 
hopes booomea still more conspicuous. Observ e wlrnt is done 
by those men who are expected to be so regardful of one 
another’s interests. 

If, in our days, the name "birds of prey and of pottage," 
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which Burke gave lo the English in India at the time of 
Warren Hastings' trial, when auditors wept at the accounts 
of the cruelties committed, is not applicable os it was then ; 
yet the policy of unscrupulous aggrandiseraeut continues. 
As remarked by an Indian officer. Deputy Surgeon-General 
Paske. all our oonqueata end annexations are made from baas 
and selfish motives alone. Major Ravorty of the Bombay 
Army condemns ” the rage shown of late yews for seizing 
what does not, and never did, belong to ns, because the 
people happen to be weak and very poorly armed while we 
ace stroDg and provided with tho meat excellent weapons.” 
Resistance to an intruding sportaman or a bullying explorer, 
or disobedience to a Resident, or even refusal to furnish 
transport-coolies, serves as n sufficient excuse for attack, 
oonquwt, and annexation. Kvciy whore the usual succession 
runs thus: — Missionaries, envoys to native rulers, conces- 
sions made by them, quarrels with them, invasions of them, 
appropriations of their tern tones. First, men are seat to 
lea oli the heathens Christianity, and then Christians are sont 
to mow them down with machine-guns 1 So-called savages 
who, according to numeroua travellers, behave well until they 
are ill-treated, ore taught good conduct by the so-called civi- 
lised, who presently subjugate them — who inculcate rectitude 
and then ill us tin to it by taking their lands. The policy is 
si mple and uniform— bibles flrat.bamtxihells after. Such being 
tho doings abroad, what are the feelings ot home 7 Honours, 
titles, emoluments, are showered on tho aggressors. A tra- 
veller who makes light of men’s lives is regaidal as a hero 
and ff tod by the upper classes ; while the lower classes give 
an ovation to a leader of filibusters "British power," 
"British pluck." “British interests,” are words on every 
tongue ; bnt of justice tlierc is no speech, no thought. See 
then tho marvellous incongruity. Out of men who do these 
things and men who applaud them, is to be formed a society 
pervaded by the sentiment of brotherhood ! It is hoped 
tluxt by administrative sleight-of-hand may be organized a 
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oommunity in which self-seeking will abdicate and fellow- 
feeling reign in its place I 

Passing oyer, for brevity's sake, similar and often worse 
doings of other superior peoples who present - themselves to 
inferior peoples as models to be imitated— doiDg* abroad 
which are in like manner applauded at home — let us, instead 
of further contemplating external conduct, contemplate 
internal conduct The United States lias local civil wan 
carried on by artisans, miners, &c, who will not let others work 
at lower wages than they themselves demand : they wreck 
and burn property, waylay and shoot antagonists, attempt to 
poison wholesale those who dissent. There are, according to 
Judge Parker, lynchings at the rate of three per day ; there 
is in the West "shooting at sight" ; and the daily average of 
homicides throughout the States has risen in five years from 
twelve per day to thirty per day ; while in the South occur 
fatal fights with pistolB in courts of justice. Again, we have 
the corruption of the New York police— universal bribery 
to purchase immunity or to buy off punishment Add to this 
Ui* general admiration for the unscrupulous man of business, 
opplaudoi na " smart' And now it is hoped tlint a nation 
in which self-regard leads to these startling results, rony 
forthwith bo changed into a nation in which regard for others 
is supreme ! 

No less marvellous is the incongruity between anticipa- 
tions and probabilities in the land pre-eminently socialistic— 
Germany. Students gaah one another's faces in sword- 
fights : so gaining their emperor's approval. Duelling, legally 
a crime and opposed in the extremes! degree to the current 
creed, is insisted on by military rule ; so that an officer who 
declines is expelled the army — nay, worse, one who in a 
court of justice is proved to have teen falsely charged is 
hound to challenge thcae who charged him. Yet in a 
country where the spirit of revenge is supreme over religion, 
law, and equity, it is expected not only tliot men will 
at once cease to sacrifice others in satisfaction of their 
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“ honour," but will at once bo ready to sacrifios tbcir own 
interests to further the interests of thoir fellows ) 

Then in France, if the centiinontof private revenge, though 
dominant, is shown in ways l«a extreme, the sentiment of 
national revenge is a political passion. Enormous military 
burdens aio home in the hope of wiping out “ dishonour " in 
blood. Meanwhile the Republic has brought little purifica- 
tion of the Empire. Within a short time we have had official 
corruption displayed in the selling of decorations ; there 
hare been the Panama scandals, implicating various political 
personages— men of means pushing their projects at the 
cost of thousands impoverished or ruined ; and, more recently 
still, have como llie blackmailing revelations — the persecuting 
of people, even to tho death, to obtain money by threatened 
disclosures or false charges. Nevertheless, while among tho 
select men ebeasn by the nation to role there is so much 
delinquency, and while the specially cultured who conduct 
the public journal* act in these flagitious ways, it is supposed 
that the cation as o whole will, by reorganisation, bo imme- 
diately changed in character, and a maleficent selfishness 
transformed into a beneficent unselfishness 1 

It would not be altogether irrational to expect that 
some of the peaceful Indian hill-tribes, who display tho 
virtue of forgiveness without professing it, or these Papuan 
Islanders among whom the man chosen as chief uses his pro- 
perty to help poorer men out of their difficulties, might live 
harmoniously under so c i a li s tic arrangement*; but con we 
reasonably expect this of men who, protending to believe 
that they should love thoir neighbours as themselves, here rob 
their fellows and there shoot them, while hoping to clay 
wholesale men of other blood l 

§ 846. Reduced to its ultimate form, the general question 
at issue between socialists and anti-socialists, concerns the 
mode at regulating labour. Preceding chapters have dealt 
with this historically — treating of regulation that is paternal. 
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patriarclial, communal, or by a gild — of regulation that hat 
the form of iltvery or serfdom — of regulation under arrange- 
ment* partially free or wholly free. These chapters hare 
illustrated in detail the truth, emphasizod at the outset, that 
political, ecclesiastical, and industrial regulation* simulta- 
neously decrease in cocicivenea3 as we ascend from lower so 
higher typos of socioties: the modem industrial system 
being one under which eoeroiveuess approaches a minimum. 
Though new the worker is often mercilessly coerced by 
circumstances, and has nothing before him bat hard terms, yet 
ho is not coerced by a master into acceptance of theso terms. 

But while the evils which resulted from the old modo* of 
regulating labour, not experienced by present or recent 
generations, have been forgotten, the evils accompanying 
the new mode are keenly felt, and have aroused the desire 
for n mode which is in reality a modified form or the old 
mode. There is to be a re-institution of rtatus, not under 
individual masters but under the community as master. No 
longer possessing themselves and making the beet of their 
powers, individuals are to be possessed by the State ; which 
while it support* them, is to direct their labours. Necessarily 
there is implied a vast and elaborate administrative body- 
regulators of small groups, subject to higher regulators, and 
so on through successively superior grades up to a oeatxal 
authority, which coordinates the multitudinous activities of 
tho society in their lands and amounts. Of course the mem- 
bers of this directivo organisation must b» adequately paid 
by workers; and the tacit assumption is that the required 
payment will be, at firat and always, much Iras than that 
which is taken by the members of the directive organisation 
now existing— employer* and their staffs ; while submission 
to the orders of these State-officials will be more tolerable than 
submission to the orders of those who pay wages for work. 

A complete parallelism exist* between such a social struc- 
ture and the structure of an army. It is simply a civil 
regimentation parallel to the military regimentation ; and it 

37 
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establishes an industrial BuboixUnation parallel to tie military 
subordination. In either case the rale is — Do jour task and 
take your rations. In she working organisation as in the 
fighting organization, obedience is requisite for mointonanoe 
of order, os woll as for efficiency, and roust be enforced with 
whatever rigour is found needfuL Duubtieea in tho one 
case aa in the other, multitudinous officers, grado over 
grade, having in their hands nil authority and all means of 
coercion, would ho ablo to curb that uggreasire egoism 
illustrated above, which causes the failures of small socialistic 
bodies: idleness, carelessness, quarrels, violence, would be 
prevented, and efficient work insisted upon. But when from 
regulation of the workers by tho bureaucracy we turn to the 
bureaucracy itself, and ask how it is to be regulated, there is 
no such satisfactory answer. Owning, in trust for tho com- 
munity, all the lsnd, the capital, the menus of transit and 
communication, as well a* whatever police and military force 
hod to ho maintained, this all-powerful official organization, 
compcecd of men characterized ou the avenge by an aggres- 
sive egoism like that which tho workers display, but not like 
them nuder any higher oontrol, must inevitably advantage 
itself at the cost of the governed: the elective powers of 
the governed having soon failed to prevent it ; since, S3 is 
perpetually shown, a large unorgouized body cannot cope 
with a Email organized one. Under such conditions there 
would be an increasing deduction from the aggregate produce 
by these new ruling classes, a widening separation of them 
from tlio ruled, and a growing assumption of superior rank. 
Thera must arise a new aristocracy for the support of which 
tho masrc-a would toil ; and which, being conwlidntcd, would 
wield a power far beyond that of any post aristocracy. Let 
any one contemplate the doinga of the recent Trade-Union 
Congress (September, 180G), wheneo delegates from socioties 
that had tolerated non-unionists were expelled, whence 
reporters of papers having employes not belonging to printers 
unions were obliged to withdraw and where wholesale 
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notionslization of property (which neoewnrily implies con- 
fisoatioa) was approved by (our to ono ; and then oak what 
Bcruplea would restrain a bureaucracy pervaded by 



Of course noth in'; will make socialists foreroe nny such 
results. Just as the zealous adherent of a religious wood, 
met by some fatal objection, fec!a certain that though he does 
not see the answer yet a good answer is to be found ; or just 
as the lover to whom defects of bis mistress are pointed out, 
cannot be made calmly to consider what will result from 
them in married life ; so the socialist, in love with his scheme, 
will not entertain advareo criticisms, or give* no -weight to 
them if he does. Illustrations like those above given, accu- 
mulated no matter to what extent, will not oonvinco him that 
the forms of social organization are determined by men’s 
natures, and that only as their natures improve con the forms 
become better. He will continue to hope that selfish icon 
may be so manipulated that they will behave unselfiahlj — 
that the effects of goodness may be had without the goodness. 
He has unwavering faith in a rocial alchemy whioh out of 
ignoble natures will get noble actions. 




CHAPTER XXIIL 
nn k*ar iimma 

§ 640. Strictly speaking the lust two chapters should net 
be included in an account of Industrial institutions, since 
the one treats of institutions which are at present merely 
tentative, and tho other of projected institution*. But 
Cooperation and Socialism fill so large a space in tho public 
mind, that passing them by in silence seemed impracticable. 

Here it seems impracticable to pass by in silence certain 
questions still further ouUide tie subject of industrial evolu- 
tion as at present known to us — questions concerning its 
future It may fairly be said that the study of sociology ia 
useless if, from an account of what has been, vre cannot 
infer what is to be— that there is no such thing as a science 
of society unless its genenlixationa concerning past days 
yield enlightenment to our thought* concerning days to come, 
and consequent guidance to our acta. So that, willingly ‘as I 
would have avoided the making of forecasts, there ia for me 
no defensible alternative 

Existing factors are so numerous and conflicting, and the 
emergence of new factors, no: in any way to bo anticipated, 
e© probable, a* to make all speculation hazardous, and to 
make valueless all eonduiioiui save these of the most general 
kind. Development of the aits of life, consequent on the 
advance of science, which has already in so many ways pro- 
foundly affected social organization (instance the factory- 
system), is likely hereafter to affect it as profoundly or more 
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profoundly. TLe growth and spread of exact knowledge, 
changing as it is now doing men's ideas of thB Univoreo and 
of the Power manifested through it, must increasingly modify 
the regulative action of ecclesiastical institutions. A neces- 
sary concomitant is the waning authority of the associated 
system of morals, now having an alleged supernatural 
sanction ; and before there is accepted in its place a scienti- 
fically-basod ethics, there may result a disastrous relaxation 
of restraints. Simultaneously with progression towards 
more enlightened conceptions, we see going on retrogression 
towards old religious beliefs, and a strengthening of the 
sacerdotal influences associated with them. The immediato 
issues of these conflicting processes appear incalculable. 
Meanwhile men's natures are subjected to various disciplines, 
and are undergoing various kinds of alterations. The baser 
instincts, which dominated during the long ages of savage 
warfare, are being invigorated by rerived militancy ; while 
the many beneficent activities distinguishing oar age, imply a 
fostering of the higher Bentiroonts. There is a morel struggle 
of which the average effect cannot be estimated. 

After all that has been said, it will be manifest that the 
future of industrial institutions is bound up with the future 
of social institutions at large ; and that we can rightly infer 
the first only by inferring the last. Hero, then, we must con- 
template fundamental social relations and the fundamental 
implications of them. 

§ 8-17. "When living apart, the individual man pursues his 
aims with no restraints save those imposed by surrounding 
Nature When living with others, he becomes subject to 
certain further restraint* imposed by their presence. In the 
one case ho is wholly his own master ; in the other case he 
cetsca to he his own master in so far as these additional 
restraints check fulfilment of hia desires. The ourbing of 
his individuality, at first negative only (forbidding certain 
actions), may presently beoome positive (commanding certain 
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(other actions). This happens when the group of which ho 
is a member, carries on hostilities with other such groups. 
The aggregate will then often dictates actions to which he 
may bo averse — forces him to fight under penalty of repro- 
bation, ill-treatment, and perhaps expulsion. Tliio master- 
hood of the community is greater or less according as its 
original cause, external antagonism, is greater or loss ; 
and the question arising at the beginning of social evolu- 
tion, and dominant tlrroughout it* successive stages, is— 
How much is each subject to all and how much independent 
of nil ? To what extent does he own himself and to what 
extent is ho owned by others 1 
This antithesis, here presented in the abstract, has been 
frequently in the foregoing work presented in the concrete. 
At the one extrema we have the Eskimo, who cannot be said 
to form a swicty in the full sense of the word, but simply 
live in juxtaposition; and, not even knowing what, war is, 
have no need for combined action and consequent subjection 
of the individual will to the general will And ’again we 
have those few peaceful tribes, several times referred to 
<§§ 260. 327, 578), who, in like manner not called on to act 
together against external foes, live in amity with oao another ; 
aad, individually owning themselves completely, are con- 
trolled only on thoao rare occasions when 9ame small trans- 
gression calls for notice of the elders. At the other extreme 
stand the societies devoted to war, whose members belong 
entirely to the State. In ancient times we have, for 
instance, the Spartans, who, severally owning thdir helots, 
were themselves owned by the community; and, living 
in common on food contributed by nil. wore severally 
compelled by their incorporated fellows to pees their lives 
either in fighting or in preparation for fighting. In modern 
times an example is furnished by the Dahonians with their 
army of amaxoiis, whose king has n bed-room paved with the 
skulls of conquered chiefs, and makes war to obtain, as he 
cays, more " thatch “—that is, skulls— for his roof, and who 
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ia absolute muster of all individuals and their property. 
Literally fulfilling the bccst— M L'&tat c'at moi” the State, 
in hie person, owna everybody and everything. 

No other traits of social structure an* equally radical with 
thrse which result from the relative powers of the social 
unit and the social aggregate. Chronic warfare, while 
requiring subordination throughout the successive grades of 
nn army, also requires subordination of the whole society to 
the army, for which it serves as a commissariat It require?, 
also, subordination throughout the rank* of this commissariat: 
graduated subjection is the law of the whole organization. 
Conversely, decrease of warfare brings relaxation. The deaire 
of everyone to use his powers for his own advantage, which 
all along generates resistance to the coercion of militancy, 
begins to have its effect os militancy declines. Individual 
ttlf-*$»rtion by degrees breaks through its rigid regulations, 
and the citizen more and more gains possession of himself. 

Inevitably, with these forms of eocial organization and 
social action, there go the appropriate ideas and sentiments. 
To ha stable,* the arrangement* of a community must he con- 
gnious with the natures of its members. If u fundamental 
change of circumstances produces change in the structure of 
the community or in the natures of its members, then the 
natures of its members or tho structure of. the community 
must presently undergo n corresponding change. And these 
changes must bo expressed in tho average feelings and 
opinions. At the ono extreme loyalty is tbc supremo virtue 
and disobedience a crime. At the other extreme servile sub- 
mission is held contemptible and maintenance of freedom tho 
cardinal trait of maubooL Between these extremes are 
eudlete incongruous minglings of tho opposed sentiments. 

Hence, to be rightly drawn, our conclusions about impend- 
ing social changes must be guid&i by observing whether the 
movement is towards ownership of each man by others or 
towards ownership of each man by himself, ami towards the 
coirtfopondiig emotions and thoughts. Practically it matter* 
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littlo what is the character of the ownership by otllttf — 
whether it is ownership by a monarch, by an oligarchy, by a 
democratic majority, or by a communistic organisation. Tiro 
question for each is how far he ia prevented from uaing his 
faculties for his own advantage and compelled to use them 
for others' advantage, not what is the power which pre- 
rents him or compels him. And the evidence now to bo 
contemplated shows that submission to ownership by others 
increases or decreases noconling to the conditions; no matter 
whether the embodiment of such others is political, social, or 
industrial. 



§ 843. Germany, already before 1870 having a highly 
organised military system, has since bean extending and 
improving it. All physically fit men between certain ageo 
are soldiers either in -preparation, in actual service, or in 
reserve ; and this ownership of subjects by the State extends 
even to those who have gone abroad. For the support of ita 
vast armaments those engaged in civil life are mors and 
more taxed ; which means that to the extent of thcee parts 
of their earnings taken by the State, they are owned by the 
State : their powers being used for it3 purposes and not for 
their own. And approach to an entirely militant type of 
structure is shown in the growing aqtocratic power of the 
soldier-emperor; who is swayed by the absolutely pagan 
thought of responsibility to ancestors in heaven. 

Further, the Gennnn citison docs not fully own himself 
while carrjing on his civil life, outdoor and indoor. Tlw 
control of his industrial activities is still like that of 
medieval days. The old system of bounties is in force ; and 
along with this goes, in the case of sugar, a tax on internal 
consumption, as well as a prescribe! limit to the amount 
produced. Then there is the recent restraining of Stock- 
Excharge transactions and interdicting of time-deaiing in 
corn. A more widespread coercion iB seen in the Old Ago 
Pension system. And, again, there is the recent Government 
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measure for establishing compulsory gilds of ortiwcs : a 
manifest reversion. These and many othar^egulations, alike 
of employers end employed, make them in bo far creatures of 
the 8 tote, not having the unrestrained nse of their own 
faculties. And oven when at home it is tlio same. Says 
Mr. Eubule Evans, in a recent account of the changes that 
have taken place in German life since 1870 : — 

“Thare is littla poMibility of independence ia speech or action. 
The polios aro always at your elbow . . . half eubooltsoatar, half nurse, 
ho [the polioemaa] will supervise your every action, from the cradle to 
the grave, with a military iUtuniM and Inflexibility which robe you 
of all lndepondoDoe and redueoa you to tbo level of a more plastic 
item . . . if yta winh to stay ia Germany, you must give up your 
individuality, as you do your passport, into the keeping of the police 
authorities.” 

And now note that this is the testimony Eot of an outsider 
only, but that of a Gorman who, perhaps above all others, ia 
the moet competent judge. Prince Bismarck in 1893 said to 
a deputation from the principality of Lippe 

“ My fear and anxiety for the future is that the national ceascioua- 
coa may be trifled in the oolli of the boa const riser of tbs bureaucracy 
which lias mad. rapid progrwa during the UM law Vvaru." 
Verification is here afforded of a statement made above, 
that the prevailing sentiments and ideas must bo congruous 
with the prevailing social structure. The stifling of the 
jiatiomd consciousswo, feared by l’rince Bismarck, is com- 
mented on by Mr. Evans, who, referring to the feeling of 
Germans about bureaucratic control, says " Long me bos 
maila it second nature to them; they can hardly imagine 
any other figime." 

And now we sen why the socialistic movement has asan roed 
such large proportions in Germany. We may understand 
why its theoretical expounders, Bodbcrtus, Marx, LaasaDe, 
and its working advocate*, Bebel, Liebfenecht, Singer, and 
others, hare raised its adherent* into a body of great 
political importance, for the socialistic regia is is aimply 
another form of the bureaucratic rJgime. Military regimen- 
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tation, civil regimentation, and industrial regimentation, are 
in their nature^ essentially tho same: the kinship between 
them being otherwise ahown by such facte os that while 
the militaiy rulcns have entertained schemes for a qualified 
S^te-aocialism, tho ruled bavo advocated the " training of 
the nation in arms,” as at tho socialistic congress at Erfurt in 
1891. And when we remember how lately feudalism has 
died out in Germany — how little Germans have been aocna- 
tomed to aelf-ownemhip and how much to ownership by 
otheis— w© may understand how unobjectionable to thorn 
atoms that system of ownership by o:liare which State- 
socuilism implies* 



§ S49. From time to time newspapers remind us of the 
competition between Germany and France in choir military 
devrlopmenta. The body politic in either case, expends 
xnoel of ita energies in growths of teeth and claws — every 
increase on tho one sido prompting an increase on tho othor. 
In France, to prepare for revenge, conscription takes a 
greatly augmented part of the available manhood, including 
even the young men who are presently to teach tho religion 
of forgiven*** ; so that, ns a distinguished publicist states, 
the effective strength of tho army and navy has grown 
from 470.000 in 1889 to 668,000 for the forthcoming year : 
leaving out of the comparison, as being producers, the re* 
serves, which raise the present fighting force to over 2,000,000. 
To support this non-productive class owned by tho State as 
fighters, tho State makes tho workers surrender a propor- 
tionate port of tlieii earnings, and owns them to the extent 
of that part — to a much larger extent*, os wo shall pre- 
sently see. Militant activity accompanies this militant 
organisation. It was recently lauded by the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who, referring to Tunis, Tongking, the 
Congo, and Madagascar, enlarged on the need there had been 
for competing in political burglaries with other nations ; and 
held that, by taking forcible possession of territories owned 
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by inferior pooplcs, "France has regained a certain portiou of 
the glory which to many noble enterprises during previous 
centuries had insured her" 

With this militant structure, activity, and sentiment, 
observe the dvil structure that coexists. During the feudal 
and monarchical ages— ages of despotism, first local and then 
general — there hnd grown up a bureaucracy which, before 
the devolution, was so fully developed that besides ownership 
of the citizen for fighting purposes there was ownership of 
him as a civilian, carried so far that industry waa prostrate 
under legislative restraints and the lead of officials. This 
bureaucracy survived during the Imperial '^iVc and survives 
otill under the depublican r&fime — survives, indeed, in larger 
shape; for, according to 2d. Paul leroy-Beaulieu, there have 
been, in the last 15 yeara, 200,000 new civil functionaries 
appointed. From the simple fact that it is the business of 
the French police to know the domicile and the doings 
of everybody, may readily be inferred the spirit in which 
the French citizen ie dealt with byhia government: the noti- 
fication of liis whereabouts being akin to a soldier’s response 
to the roll-call or a sailor's appearance at master. Such 
control inevitably ramifies; and hence regulations like that 
specifying the time after confinement when a woman may 
go out to work, or that which prevents a man from designing 
tbe fo^ado to liis bouse as ho pleases The rage for uni- 
formity, well illustrated by the minister who boosted that at 
a given hour all the boys in France were saying the same 
lesson, ia an outcome or a nature which values equality much 
more than liberty. There is small objection to coercion if all 
ore equally coerced ; and hence the tendency to regimenta- 
tion reappeara in one or other form continually In tlve 
days of the Revolution new seta of regulations, replacing 
seta which had been abolished, run out into minute details ; 
oven to tho abourd extent that on a certain appointed 
iSte. mothers, at a specified moment, were to regard their 
children with tender eyes ! Inevitably a national character 
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in which the Benumect of self-ownership offers little resist- 
ance to ownership by others, pats little check on the growth 
of public instrumentalities ; be they for external conflicts or 
internal adrciiuatrat.ion& And the molt, es given by M. 
Yves Guyot, is thatwheresa the total public expenditure just 
before the Franco-German war was about 2,224,000,000 francs, 
it is now about 4.176,000,000 franca. Baaing hia estimate on 
the calculation of M. Vacher concerning the annual exchange- 
able produce of France, M. Gayot concludes that the civil 
and military expenditures abaorb 30 per cent, of it. In 
feudal days the serf did rorwfes for hia lord, working on hia 
estate during so many days in the year; and now. during 
over 90 days in the year, a modern Frenchman does corv&s 
for hia government. To that extent he is a serf of the com- 
munity; for it matters not whether h6 gives so much work 
or whether he gives an eqoivalentin money. 

Hen co we sec why in France, ne in Germany, a scheme of 
social re -organisation under which each citizen, while main- 
tained by the community, is to labour for cbe community, 
has obtained so wide an adhesion os to create a formidable 
political bedy — why among tbe French. St Simon, Fourier, 
Proudhon, Cabet, Louis Blanc, Pierre Leroux, cow by word 
and now by deed, have sought to bring about some form 
of communistic working and living. For the French- 
man. habituated to subordination both a3 soldier and as 
civilian, has an adapted nature. Inheriting military tradi- 
tions in which he glories, and subject at school to a disci- 
pline of military strictness, he, without repugnance, accepts 
the idea of industrial regimentation ; and does not resent 
the suggestion that for the sake of being taken care of he 
should put himself under a universal directive organization. 
Indeed he lias in large measure done this already. Though 
his political institutions appear to give him freedom, yet he 
submits to control in a way astonishing to those who better 
understand what freedom is ; as wss shown by tho remarks 
of English delegates to a Trade-onion Congress at Paris in 
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1883, who condemned tho official trampling on citizens as 
“ a disgrace to, and an anomaly in, n republican nation.* 

§ 850. Tho Grid MOO famished by our own country 
strengthens tho eridwco furnished by France and Germany ; 
in tho first place by contrast, in tho second place by agree- 
ment . 

Verification by contrast meets ua on observing that in 
England, where the extent of ownership by others haa been 
leas -.bon in Franca ami Germany, aliko under ita military 
form and under ita civil form, there haa been leas progress in 
sentiment and idea towards that form of ownership by others 
which socialism implies. Tho earlier decay of feudalism, 
with its internal conflicts and its serfdom, end the subse- 
quent smaller development of military organization, have 
implied that for a long time the English have been not so 
much subject to the positive coercion implied by army-life ; 
and the absence of conscription, save during actual war, has 
otherwise exhibited this social trait At tbc oaino time there 
has been comparatively little dictation to the dtizon in tbc 
carrying on of his business and the conduct of his life. 
Industrial regulation haa been relatively small, and a genera- 
tion ago supervision by police had become even too smal l 
That is to say, self-ownership haa been in both ways lew 
trenched upon by Stnte-ownerallip than in continental 
countries. Meacwhilo wa have had, until lately, no con- 
spicuous exponent of 9ociolism eavc Robert Owen; the 
socialist propaganda has had in England no such extensive 
success aa abroad ; and though now having supremo power, 
tho masses have sent few avowed socialism to Parliament. 

The verification by agreement meets us on observing that, 
aa in Franco and in Germany, eo in England, increases of 
armaments and of aggressive activities, have brought changes 
towurda the militant social type ; alike in development of the 
civil organization with ita accompanying sentiments and 
ideas, and in the spread of socialistic theories. Before the 
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great modem growths of continental armies had commenced, 
there wore frequent scares about our unprepared state ; and 
since that time increases in fortifications, vessels of war, and 
numbers of troops, have been again after a while followed by 
alarmist representations of our defenceless r-esa. followed by 
further inerrawos. See the result From figures kindly 
supplied to mo by a high official, it appears that in 1848 
(making a proportionate estimate of the militia, the number 
of which was not ssoerUinahle) our land forces of all kinds 
at home and abroad, of English blood, numbered about 
260,000, and our sea-forces about 42,000 ; while at the pre- 
sent' time their respective numbers are 714,000 and 93,000. 
So that, broadly speaking, in the courao of 50 years the 
strength of the navy him been more than doubled, and that 
of the army nearly trebled Meanwhile the total annual 
expenditure for armaments and defences has risen to over 
£3.1.(100,000. For a generation the volunteer movement 
bus been accustoming multitudes of civilians to military 
rule, while re- awakening their fighting instincts. On 
groups of upper-class boys in public ecliools, who have 
their drills and even their aham figlite, and on groups of 
lower-class boyain London, such os the Church Lads' Brigade, 
irgimental discipline is similarly brought to bear ; and in both 
coses with expressed approval from pries ta of the religion of 
peace. While in permanent camps, in annual reviews and 
sham fights of volunteers, aa well as in the more impor-eut 
military mnntauvree for which spaces are to be forcibly taken, 
wo are shown a recrudescence of the organisation and life 
appropriate to war, joined now with advocacy of conscription 
by leading soldiers nnd approval of it by " advanced ” nrtizana 
Meanwhile, with growth of armaments has gone growth of 
aggressiveness. More and more lands belonging to weak 
people* are being seized on one or other pretext; so that 
whereas about 1850 we had 48 territories, oolonies. settle- 
ments, protectorates, we have now, counting each extension 
as another possession, as many aa 77. and so that at the 
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present time every journal brings reports of the progtees of 
oor anna, often in more places thin one.* 

Along with increases in that direct State-ownership of the 
individual which is implied by uso of Lira as a soldier, lot us 
now observe the increase in that indirect State-ownership 
which is implied by multiplication of dictations and restraints, 
and by growth of general and local taxation. Typical of the 
civil regime which lias been spreading since the middle of the 
century, is the system of education by public agency, to aup- 
poit which, partly through general taxes arxl partly through 
local rates, certain earnings of citizens ere appropriated. 
Not the parent but tho nation is now in chief measure 
the owner of the ohild, ordering the course of its life and 
deciding on tho things it must be taught; and the parent 
who disregards or disputes the nation’s ownership ia puniahed. 
In * kindred spirit control is extended over the parent 
himself in the carrying on of his life and use of his property. 
In 1884 I named filly nine Acta, further regnlnting tho 
conduct of citizens, which had been passed since 18C0 (The 
.Van versus f*« Stale, Chap. I)'. Sinoc- then, coercive legisla- 
tion affecting men’s lives has greatly extended. A digest 
made for me of legislation up to 1894, inclusive, dealing with 
land, agriculture, mince, railways, canals, ships, manufactures, 
trade, drinking, &c, ehowa that 43 more Interfering Acts have 
been passed. An enormous draft on man's resources has accom- 
panied this growth of restrictions and administrations. An 
authoritative table shows that in the 24 years from 1867-8 to 
1891-2, the aggregate of local expenditures had considerably 
more than doubled and the aggregate of local debts had 
considerably more than trebled— greatly burdening the living 
and still more burdening posterity. If it be said that in 
return for augmented absorption of his earnings, the citizen 
receives various gratie advantages, tho reply is that tho 
essential fact remains: coercion is exercised in appropriat- 

• It “ to mok« mor» tfcao a redo ennaaeliua Kko mutj 

vox* uuMMtiooi, clianfn of diiisoni aid admiiilitraliiaa unfuM the data. 
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ing more of his property. " That much of your income 
you may 3pcnd o» you like, but this much wo shall spend 
for you, either for your benefit or for the benefit of somebody 
else." The individual to whom this is said by a Government 
representing the aggregate of individuals, is in ao far 
owned by this aggregate ; and is annually being Unis owned 
to a larger extent 

Aud now we may soo how ccngrr.oua with these develop- 
ments lias been the development of socinlistio ideas ami 
aentimonte. As in France and Germany, with extensive 
ownership of the individual by the State in military and 
civil organizations, there has widely coexisted advocacy of 
that ownership by the State to which socialism gives another 
shape; so here, with approximation to the continental type 
in the one respect, there bos gone a growing acceptance of 
the continental conception in the other respect Fourteen 
years ago socialism in England was represented by loss than 
a score mlddle-olaa* " Fabians,” supported by a sprinkling of 
men among the working classes; while of late socialists 
have become so numerous that not long since they tempo- 
rarily captured the trade-unions, and still get their views 
largely expressed in trade-union resolutions at congresses. 
A3 we see in the part taken by English delegates to Uie 
recent Congress o: Socialist workers, whore ultimate absorption 
of all lands of fixed property was urged, or os wc sco in the 
suggested strike against rents aa an immediate method of 
procedure, great number* of ineu here, as abroad, show an 
absolute disregard of all existing contracts, and, by implica- 
tion, a propcecd abolition of ooatract for the future : necessi- 
tating return to the old system of Uatus under a n6w form. 
For in the absence of that voluntary cooperation which 
contract implies, there is no possible alternative but oom- 
pulsory cooperation. Self-ownerehip entirely disappears and 
ownership by others universally replaces it. 

851. Thus, alike at home and abroad, thremgbout insti- 
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tutions, activities, sentiments, and ideas, there is the fame 
tendency j and this tendency becomes daily more pronounced. 
In the minds of the masses seeking for more benefits by 
law, and in the minds oT legislators toying to fulfil the 
expectations they have raised, wo everywhere see a pro- 
grcfsive merging of the lifo of the unit in the life of the 
aggregate. To vary the poet’s line — “ The individual withers 
and the State is more and more." 

Naturally the member of Parliament who submito to 
coercion by his party, contemplates legal coercions of otheia 
without repugnance. Politically considered, ha ia either one 
of the herd owned by hie leader, or else tlie humble servant 
owned by the caucus who chose him ; and having in so far 
sacrificed his self-ownership, he does not greatly respect the 
sclf-ownerehip of the ordinary citizen. If some influential 
bedy of his constituents urges a new interference, the fact tiuit 
it will put upon tho rest additional restraints, or appropriate 
further portions of their earnings, servos but little to deter 
him from giving the vote commanded. Indeed lie feels that 
he has no alternative if he wishes to be returned at the next 
election. That be is adding another to the multitudinous 
strands of the network restraining men's movements, is a 
matter of indifference. He oonsidera only what he calls ~ the 
merits of the case,” and declines to ask what will result from 
always looking at the immediate and ignoring the remote. 
Every day he takes some now step towards the socialistic 
ideal, while refusing to think that bo will ovor arrive at it; 
and every day, to preserve his place, he 6eeks to outbid his 
political rival in taking such steps. As remarked by an 
observant Frenchman, Dr. Bend Lavollde— 

“Cast IA In danger dcs cnch&cj Uertoxiua dent In quenioca 
ouvrierm at aociilrs font l'objat mire laa putia . . . Cm*. lino qoe U 
ooailunaa d'EUt a pria pwd dans Ira lots d*ur pays qul fut loagWmpa 
la terra ctiraiqua da iti/-govrwnt « de la lit*rt4 ioduatriolk Si 
jamais U local iftina pirrient A «'en coouor, ce tern, ea grande partfo 
box final is 3Kia.ru tim et A 1 b coupibt* faibkSM dea poliUtieia quo 
un dC ce deplorable rfauluf 
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And thus, being the creature of his party and the creature of 
his constituent*, ho docs not hesitate in making each citizen 
the creature of the community. 

This general drift towards a form of Eoriety in which 
private activities of every kind, guided by individual wills, 
we to be replaced by public activities' guided by govern- 
mental will, must inevitably be made more rapid by resent 
organic changes, which further increase the powers of those 
who gain by public adirinistiaticns and decrease the powers 
of those who lose by them. Already national aud municipal 
franchises, so framed as to dissociate the giving of votes from 
the bearing of burdens, have resulted, as was long ago pointed 
out they must do,* in multiplied meddlings and lavish ex- 
penditure. And now the extension of similar franchises to 
parishes will augment such effects. With a fatuity almost 
pitting belief, legislators have concluded that things will go 
'veil when the m a ny say to the few — " We will decido what 
shall bo done and you shall pay for it" Table oonveraatdcns 
show that even by miny people called educated. Government 
is regarded as having unlimited powers joined with unlimited 
resources ; and' political speeches make the rustic think of it 
us an earthly providence which can do anything for him if 
interested men will let it. Naturally it happens that, as a 
socialist lecturer writes—" To get listeners to socialist argu- 
ments is to get converts ; ° for the listener is not shown that 
the benefits re 1» conferred on each, will be benefit* derived 
from the labours of all, carried on under compulsion. He docs 
not see that lie con bavo the mees of pottage only by surrender- 
ing his birthright Ho is not told that if ho is to be fed he 
must also be driven. 



$ 852. There seams no avoiding the conclusion thst these 
conspiring causes most presently bring about that lapse of 
self-ownership into ownership by the community, which is par- 
tially implied by collectivism and completely by oommunism. 

• April, 1800 , »> uo Xmsj,, ,ol ffl. p. S», * 
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The momentum of social change, like every other momentum, 
must work out effects proportionate to its amount, minus the 
resistance offered to it; and in this enso there is very little 
resistance. Could a greet spread of cooperative production 
he •’minted upon, semo hope of arrest might bo entertained. 
But 6vcn if its growth justifies the beliefs of its advocates, it 
teems likely to offer but a feeble cheek. 

In what way the coining transformation will be effected is 
of course uncertain. A sudden substitution of the rtyime 
proposed for the ri-jima which exists, ns intended by bcarcis 
of the red Rag, scorns less likely than a progressive moUinoc- 
plnxsia. To bring about the change it needs but gradually to 
extend State-regulation and restrain individual action. If 
tha central administration and the multiplying local adminis- 
trations go on adding function to f unctio n ; if year after 
year more things are done by public agency, and fewer things 
left to be done by private agency; if the basincasea of com- 
panies are one after another token over by Lhe State or the 
municipality, while the businesses of individuals nre progres- 
sively trenched upon by official competitors ; then, in no long 
time, the present voluntary industrial organization will have 
its place entirely usurped by a compulsory industrial orga- 
nisation. BTentoally the brain-worker will find that there are 
no places left save in ono or other public department ; while 
the hand-worker will find that there ore none to employ him 
save public officials. And eo will be established, a state in 
which no man can do what ho likes bat every man must do 
wlmt lie is told. 

An entire Ices of freedom will thus be the fate of those 
who do not deserve the freedom they possess. They have 
been weighed in the balances and found wanting : having 
neither the required idea nor the required sentiment. Only 
n nature which will sacrifioe ovoryllting to defend personal 
liberty of action, and is eager to defend the liko liberties of 
action of others, can permanently maintain free institutions. 
Wlide not tolerating aggress i on upon himself, he must have 
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syiupnthiea such as will not tolerate aggression upon his 
fellows — be they fellows of the same race or of other 
races. As shown in multitudinous ways throughout this 
work, a society organised for coercive action against other 
societies, meet subjoct its member* to coercion. In propor- 
tion ns men’s claims ire trampled upon by it externally, will 
men's claims be trampled upon by it internally. History has 
familiarized the Ouch that tyrant and slave are men of the 
same Hod differently pieced. Do it in the ancient Egyptian 
king subject to a rigid routine of daily life enforced by 
priests, be it in the Ifownn patrician, master of bondmen and 
himself in bondage to the State, be it in the feudal lord 
possessing his serfs and himself possessed by his suzerain, be 
it in the modem srti2an yielding up to his union his right 
to make contracts and maltreating his fellow who will not, 
we equally aee that those who disregard others’ individualities 
must in one way or other sacrifice their own. Men thus con- 
stituted cannot maintain free institutions. They must live 
under some system of coercive government j and when old 
forms of it lose their strength muBt generate new forma 
Even apart from special evidence, this general conclusion 
is forced on ua by contemplating tho low of rhythm : a law 
manifested throughout all things from the inconceivably 
rapid oscillations of a unit of ether to the secular perturba- 
tions of the solar system. For, as shown in First Prxneip to. 
rhythm everywhere results from antagonist forces. As 
thus caused it is displayed throughout social phenomena, 
from tile hourly rises and foils of Stock Exchange prices to 
the actions nnd reactions of political parties; and in the 
changes, now cowards increase of restraints on men and now 
towards decrease of them, one of the slowest and widest 
rhythms is exhibited. After centuries during which 
coercive ruin luul been quietly diminishing and had beau 
occasionally made less by violence, tliero was reached in the 
middle of our century, especially in England, a degree of 
individual freedom greater than over before existed since 
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nations began to be formed. Men could move about ta 
they pleases, work at what they pleased, trade with whom 
they pleased. But the movement which in so largo a 
measure broke down the despotic regulations of the past, 
rushed on to n limit from which there lias commenced a 
return movement Instead of restraints and dictations of 
tho old kinds, new kinds of restraints and dictations are 
being gradually imposed. Instead of the rule of powerful 
politics!] classes, men are elaborating for themselves a rule of 
official classes, which will become equally powerful or prob- 
ably more powerful— closies eventually differing from these 
which socialist theories contemplate, as much as the rich and 
proud ecclesiastical hierarchy of the middle ages differed from 
the groups of poor and huuiblo missionaries out of which it 
grew. 
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§ 853. How long lliia phase of social life So which wo are 
approaching will last, and in what way it will come to an 
end, are of course questions not to bo answered. Probably 
the issue will be here of one kind and there of another. A 
sudden bursting of bonds which Lava become intolerable 
may in some ewes happen : bringing on a military despotism. 
In other caa-s practical extinction may follow a gradual 
decay, arising from abolition of tha normal relation between 
raent and benefit, by which alono the vigour of a race can bo 
maintained. And in y6t further cases may come conquest 
by peoples wlio have not been emasculated by fostering their 
feeblea— peoples before whom the socialistic organization 
will go down like a-bouae of cards, as did that of the andant 
Peruvians before a handful of Spaniards. 

But if the process of evolution which, unceasing through- 
out post time, has brought life to its present height, continues- 
throughout the future, aa we cannot bat anticipate, then, amid 
all t> o rhythmical changes in each society, amid all the lives 
and deaths of nations, amid all the supplanting.* of race by race, 
there will go on thnt adaptation of human uaturc to the social 
state which began when savages first gathered together into 
hordes for mutual defence— an adaptation finally complete- 
Many will think this a wild imagination. Though every- 
where around them are creatures with structures and instincts 
which have been gradually 10 moulded as to subserve their 
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own welfares and the welfares of their species, yet tire im- 
mense majority ignore the implication that human being*, too, 
hare been undergoing in tire past, and will undergo in' the 
future, progressive adjustment* to the lives imposed on them 
by circu instances. But there arc a few who think it rational 
to conclude that what has happened with all lower forms mast 
happen with the highest form — a few who infer that among 
types of men those most fitted for making a well -working 
society will, hereafter as heretofore, from time to time emerge 
and spread at the expense of types less fitted, until a fully 
fitted type has arisen. 

Tho view thus suggested most bo accepted with qualifica- 
tions. If we cany oor thoughts os far forward aa paleo- 
lithic implements entry them back, we are introduced, not to 
on absolute optimism but to n relative optimism. The 
cosmic process brings about retrogression aa well as progres- 
sion, where the conditions faTonr it Only amid an infinity 
of modifications, adjusted to an infinity of changes of circuni- 
sUuices, do there now and then occur some which constitute 
an advance: other changes mcanwliilc caused in other 
organisms, usually not constituting forward steps in organiza- 
tion, and often constituting steps backwards. Evolution 
does not imply a latent tendency to improve, everywhere 
in operation. There is no uniform ascent from lower to 
higher, but only an occasional production of a form which, 
in virtue of greater fitness for more complex conditions, 
becomes capable of a longer life of a more varied kind- 
And while such higher type begins to dominate over lower 
types and to spread at their expense, the lower types survive 
in habitats or modes of life that are not usurped, or are thrust 
into inferior habitats or modes of life in which they retrogress. 

What thus holds with organic types must hold also with 
types of societies. Social evolution throughout tho future, 
liko social evolution throughout the past, must, while pro 
ducing step after step higher societies, leave outstanding 
many iower. Varieties of men adapted here to inclement 
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regions, there to regions that are barren, and elsewhere lo 
regions unfitted, by ruggedneaa of surface or insalubrity, for 
supporting largo popnlatione, will, in all probability, continue 
to form small communities of simple structures. Moreover, 
during future competitions among the higher races there will 
probably be left, in the less desirable regions, minor nations 
formed of men inferior to the highest ; at the same time that 
the highest overspread all the great areas which are desirable 
in climate and fertility. But while the entire assemblage 
of societies thus fulfils* tho law of evolution by increase of 
heterogeneity, — while within each of them contrails of struc- 
ture, caoayi by differences of environments and entailed occu- 
pations, cause ualikenMMa implying further heterogeneity; 
we may infer that the primary process of evolution — integra- 
tion — which up to the present time has been displayed in 
the formation of larger and larger nations, will eventually 
reach a still higher stage and bring yet greeter benefits. As, 
when small tribes were welded into great tribes, the head chief 
stopped inter-tribal warfare ; ss, when small feudal govern- 
ments became subject to a king, feudal ware were prevented 
by him ; so, in time to come, a federation of tho highest 
nations, exercising supreme authority (already foreshadowed 
by occasional agreements among " the Powers '), may, by for- 
bidding wars between any of its constituent nations, put an 
end to the re-bartarization which is continually undoing 
civilization. 

When this petco-maintoining federation baa been formed, 
there may be effectual progress towards that equilibrium 
cel ween constitution and conditions — between inner faculties 
ami outer requirements — implied by tho final stage of 
human evolution. Adaptation to the social state, now per- 
petually hindered by anti-social oonflictii, may then go on 
unhindered; and all the great societies, in other respects 
differing, may beooine similar in those cardinal traits which 
result from complete self-ownership of the unit and exercise 
over him of nothing more than passive influence by the 
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•gSTGRate. On tho one hand, by continual repression of 
aggressive instincts and exercise of feelings which prompt 
ministration to public welfare, and on the other hand by the 
lapse of restraint*, gradually becoming lias necessary, there 
must be produced a kind of man so constituted tlml while 
fulfilling his own desires he fulfils also tho social neods. 
Already, small groups of men, shielded by drcumstancea 
from external antagonisms, have been moulded into forms 
of moral nature so superior to our own, that, os said of tho 
Ift-htos, the account of their goodness ‘almost savours of 
romance " ; and it is reasonable to infer that what baa even 
now happened on a small scale, may, under kindred con- 
ditions, eventually happen on a large scale. Long studies, 
ahowing omong other things the need for certain qualifica- 
tions aliovo indicated, but also revealing facta like that just 
named, havo not caused me to recode from tho belief expressed 
nearly fifty years ago that— "The ultimate man will be one 
whose private requirements coincido with public ones. Ho 
will he that manner of man who, in spontaneously fulfilling his 
own nature, incidentally performs tbe functions of a social 
unit ; and yet is only enabled so to fulfil his own nature by 
all others doing tho like." 
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Chanda. 874; Qro. *lb ed, i, 189; Dr*. 20*)— JTmiom (Qshi sad K„ 
518 , Moo. m» td. iU. 192-4). $ 667. Sari# CftrMfau (He.. 210; 

Spreas. ^ Far “ (Meniflaa, M3, e;l*d 

la Wu*. n, 205. m<f)—E*j!Uk tPcL HIM. SLBJ8 i Hie. iii, 312}. | 668. 
XuU*in,(nC. lort)— ruaru (Tit 23*)— MpO^j (UiUh. lU'—llad- 
**• (G«“. Brand, P A. iii. 1S8). f 669. Br,U.<» (Wiw. 





UnRBKCB. 



Trmt*4«*t (Tour. U, 80)— JmXoIot a»i Port (Wan. i. 11* B, IB). 



t 680. Point Pain* SM mo (Mini M81— Vaulo Indian (Sm. Ir-L, 
sill A_B. Direceor'r Introdootio", rar)— doe. India (Web, 103. !W)— 
Omit (Haw. *10, Maul 318 1 Maliaf, Sw. life, 351 ; 3i»«Un ii, 74 1 
Moul B, 9 18. 14, 128, Mahal, Bambk., ZO)—Rofa»> (Duiur, i, 540, 



l>ac. S30). $ 680»- xu. 

681. Or„t, (Oar. i, 70. 83, 



6*8 , Oulil aid K. 007, «M , I>*C. *30). $ 680>- XU. Sxrop, (Mosl. 

43>, Ml. 1B7. 155). | 681. Onrti (Car. lL 70. 83, Malt*'., Or..* 

Up. 3SS. 881)— Sonant (Mom . hott od. iii. 13B). « 683. Mia . u HOI 

Ob). *i T.RA8. i, 78 Mr/ Mol C.T. i. B19-80)-Ooa4. (Ilia. ft)— 
Zi> In (Card. 66) -D«4e«-e» (Fetfee., ii, 13-14)-^4 v ui«Va*. (Par. ii. 84) 
—AzUt, (Bom. ii, 624) — .V=Am» (Ranr. r, 261). 0 6B4. BArm (Sc;. 

i. KK , >ou. rili) — /«(«« (Wob. 213-1) — Urn. Kfpylu,** (Bra i, 81 , 
Bum. L 2-3 , llano. 1. 188)- Oi"i* (Oar. il. 4S, 42, 4fl-7) «*»„« (Duruy. 
i. Cl , Scrrlcj. cited in Bro. *3-4, Meet. nett ed. i, 120). $ 680. Sari, 

iVrope (Quia , ii, 39. 100, £co 160). 5 689. AaMeet ixdiatw (Web. 

29 1 'XUtaet a J.A.SJ. 187!. roL xlir.Pt. !.p. 217; Date. ii. 127 1 i.20^6 , 
Hen, 1ml Rinp. 1*2, DuH, ii. IS ?) — CBafims am* Mnariaw (Bawl, 
Plre G.M. 1 168, lay. S, 4*6, Rani, op ext, i. 4t0 , Man., La Migie, 
23)- Aim. £epyfl..r (Mu. 3C8, leu. 205, Died. i. oliap. ri, Dono. I, lflfl. 




149 - 150 , 410 , 
238 )— Aiyuhv 
Anjo-Saieni (, 



-1/rrU.n, (Tor, bl. ix, <fc. 11-13, din./ hi. ril, J SV-JW*. (Unla. 

(Qcl i. 07-8) — SabyUrxaiu. *e. <&.,», 8m. Life. 40. 01 )-J.ne. £r,pl. 
(Bn. i. 170, Troon, 444, Cano. 1, 1C6)— Greei. (Maliaf. Greek Lite. 
818, 875-7. JSlWapaxeu (Ado. U, 3Hl)-«<me (Mom, r U « od.. iii. 132). 
§ 703. Ctl/i (Ml, *<o. fd. i. 1 <C W, <Wi* War. ri. 14>- 
Serfj Pnnpi (Hal., Inlro, i, 6. 7, Moi, PI II, eii. i, < 1'— Cooooi of 



07-8)-aa6y(o | K«u, do. (Soy^, 8 m- Life. 40. 61)-A.e. Pupl. 
- i, 170, Troon, 444, Pare t, ICO)— Gre«. (Maliaf, Oreok LUo. 
875-7. ISIW.pa.n* (Ado. U, 311l)-2 0n . (Mom, r U » od., iii. 132). 
13. C#, (PHI. *t: fd. i. 18*)- -JfetfiU <C»»r, Oali* War, ri. 14)- 
. 6.7, Mo«. Pt 11, eb. i. 



•, Qolii: War, ri. 14)— 

rii, 150, Wart. Hi. 1). 
'ted by Maid. 10-10). 
. 154)— CVji'en (Tea. I 
i/o (Petrol and 0. i. 



219>-Q.n-e.y (BtoU. i, 81). f 704 . JWi.4 (Poax.T, 
311; Xuxnot S, m. 10, Pur. f38-6, Tuner, rii, 150, Wart Hi, 1). 

™ . (Ur. if Tarlt (Csarbgia., iii. j 17. dted by Maid. 15-10). 

. Mm-. lUia (Mont i, 41G , Hut, Ind. Bmp. 15i)-CV.^n (T.o.1, 
401, 4(8, i. M4. 345, i. 478)-A«c,«4 flaiyv «./« (Petrol and O. i. 
821-2)— Aoe. i)ypf (Bowl H:rt i. 214, Buna, f, 220, Bra. i, 140-1. 124; 
ii. 113, 191 , Ba.l Hut. i, 27!)— (Trr.l. (Hanur, Lana, 2, Oar. ii, 81. f0> 
(W i. 140). * 708. i . rig £ mF .(Uu, BA oM lit. 

f •**-»«. »M I 'w. >. U*t Uc. Art.. 337* Vie. 10» 
—Safari (BoO. i. 7-8)— StgUtX (S„m. ii, 4J2-3 , Bee. 03. 103). ( 710. 
‘W <R*-1. Hi... i. *67). I 711. Gold Com (fie.. 228)- 






, Hiit. i. 



C'M«f (But, Menifb. 

Irlaiden (Ccok,S*c. Voy.; Bll. 



V °7 ! Hl1 - P- 6 - ^ »0— Vm Zootoci 
1B7, 1M, 204, A=fr 1, 314, Heeh. 437-6>-i.rHup 7H<* (: 
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in Ualla. Cl 3 ) — Kalnvth (Pal!. 3.H.X.. u. 105)~afa/aM,p (Ell. Sat 
305-7). ( 712. Si*p> CT*b. i, 47‘i) — EJjst (Bru. C 1*0-1. *45, * 14 1 

ii. lKd «i 1, *74)— Or«fa (Cor- il, 8*, 7l>. 65, 67 1 Matanf. JUmbla, SW ; 
it. Greek Life. 38fi)-SaiM.. (Mom., n— oil. I, 226 , Duruy, 1, 140| Inc*, 
1»). *713. i ? rJ.«a« 0P .(amlr.ai Chain, K8, lot, Art*, lift-7, 

Xor. i, ls9, 140, a info. 3i, Xmi. u*l 9.. (Ptet. Hi*. ill, 

676). 5 716. (Boor. *6 t)-Zaita» (OuLiec, ciwd in Malle. 

210-11)— Vorwjo Indian! (UnW. **4-ft). * 717. Ettepu** 

Cary, ISO )— Egypliat (Bra. I. 179, Ennir, 663. 564-5)— CojJoo Biuf- 
J-iUU tr». L UB\-C&r*! (ZW, 20U. Dir., 183*>-<W-/ (Wor. 20, 
Winr*. 1, 288)— ilmrU (toy. 22). * 718. Ml Earap, (Po J. 61, 

Hoc. 69 ; Emu i. 0-0, 8, 11 ; let. i, 647 )-X»i Orntf (Did. Til, (J. uni 

SiS.i i&S&Xifc t S 1 ' 1 723. 

rti&an. (H-o, 07). 5 725. Datau, (Burt, C.3. l20)-3Sanlam 

(CM. 1, 1U)-,W.(%, W-, 3H, ’8S-B)-r.>« (Son. l,2»)- 
GnCtw l*!Uui (3roP.)— afiudrafu. (Jit*., 3rd od. 12*)—Ua,pb (Wall, 
Jitmiin, 491)— Smtt Sirica (Rod-uy ia P.8.U.. Fob. 18BC (ml xlri), 
p. 469)— L-pita, (CaropbrU in J S.8, SS, rol. i, 161)— Sodo aadDlnmSls 





CSl-SBESCES. 



Hat Lama* (I-ra i. *48). 4 753. Jfign (L nod 0. i. 168)— Jmu a ml 

TimMat (0.il ii, 8)— Scut jtfric*** (Burt, Cnl. Afr.. i. 8» «.«.)— 
GM Caait (lk* 117 )-H.«t-*l /.l <10., 980)-*™ (Bif i. 



1C6)— 2>/a2. (BroSfco, ii. IBS— 2>oio«w (Bart., Ml-ko. 1, 148). | 754. 

JVM> Coin'll (Willare in &•(. Sn, Fob.. 387$. xxxir. *58; D'Alb. ii, 
172-4 >— Sama (Tor, Snow., 146)— y<uOu &o"d 1W* (Bore, i, 182)— 
-BiU-or (Ctp. ud I. i, 118). ( 765. OaUMa* (Dill. »)— d/HM 

S rtb. U, 312)— Faoano Svttau (Pim tod S. 182). § 756. J/oitfw 

.1 ii. IGJ). { 757. C« (Cun. 1, 248-7)-E»u*w (Mom. ). 
)-2ao„<o, <Wi!,. tod f. i, 39) — 9Mt>-fVa (ira. Q.i. B, 288, Pro), 
i. 10)— S«/- iii (Barb. SOB ) — SarhBaJt (Mont, ii, K8-9). C 758. 
TUUimU (Buna i, 108)— Germ (Ball. «B>— S«l« (Bor. 18*)— Cmo* 
(Wilt, tnd V. i, &\ «)— fllav'jr. (UmDct. i, 178 >— Smwo (lor., Str*«, 
ll!0)-E2aU«M (Proj. i, 73, nofc). § 769. Ffno * (Burt.. Wit. 302)— 
•tad (Bo*. 1«», 1»>— BiUn (Uoiup. — ). § 760. KeioLU* and 

£.t<»C4 (3toc. i. 128>-C./i/WMu i, 3*7) -.V* Brito.’. (Po*. 
55-6)— 5»Vn». r.2o»*/» (Cooto. 168)— JMtau (Wuli. il, 3C4 )— FeuM 
(Cm. i, 2*6 )— iV«b 1/bln*. (Cooto, 1J1-S). | 761. Snfiiee, (W0i.. 

KtfptUni. 71)— (OnnO, iiir, 2*. xxiii. 10)— ISfOortr. (Rob. 
39). 5 769. Sani<« (Swot P. ii, 41-2) —Kind* (Oiro. 10) -J/u... 

(Btle.. 224)— SaiuJ, UU.-U (Kll, Huwui, ^r^VCaiu, 
Frfla lettrr. 43) Mai (St* II. (©)— .Baif Afr<,e«i (It art., Ctrl. 
Afr. u. 386-81 — San SaSxcdor fPt!* 93>-3<W«n. (McCall. ««ni. 70)- 
aruUy.umr (Cm. 430)— WrfoJ t- tod O. ii. 1M)— Eaftucotou (CA Ex. 
K.. 1. 11D)-»W*4 (Bo,--, Minion, i. 53-tJ-,Wrr«nlAu>. (Io-, IBS) 
-£*■ Be,.! (Obtb, 8- &W., 2, p. 180 V— Hixiicia (Mor. ii, S. p. IC6). 
5 770. firW (D*al xxii ) — Gruti (flu 116-9 ) — Japottu (AlrtiLraS) 
-C.«.v (Cor. ii. dOJ-JWpr (Horn. 1962 od„ i, 203,108, \M). J 771. 
Jftiimu. (Zor. 223)— Faum (OrdmotQM of 1776) -BWiti (Qzmd, ii, 28, 
39). i 772. *Von« (Brur. i, 18 : CiilL ii, 178-P) , Boar, i, 14-16)— 
.Wnfutioi AVpia.d (Orwn, i, 185-7). f 773. Pm.« 1(2* Cm if. (lor. 

216) — &t* Cjr*. (3U J. L 60, 62}—ltoi*»*« (Brooke, H. IOIV-JTo-A 
(Ucd*. in JA.S.B. iTiU, 707-8). { 775. (Bon*, i 201)- 

CAintt. (Dcmg. Poo. in 0b. ICB- *). Chiot, 0*. B3, Sco. in Ob. lio)- 
BteUi (Mni, .id, 416, Ho!. 86-7)— Tntau (Maino, VlD, Comm. K) - 



(Knrt., Ctxl. 
McCall xxrli, 70)- 
tfi vcniax. (05. Ex. 






K*f. ai -‘ , J 7 ® 2 - 77/-CW..viia- 

/vf«=. (U*. ard C 443)— Uo^ix., ml ir, p. M6)- 
it.,da„ (More., Hccfft io, ck l.).-.1fa»a /ufwu (3Mpi«. ii, 14)— 
Caltmliiam Tr&, (,„ Marf., «. o,£. cfc. W). f 793. r> r 

fWlnt. 1 63)-/. nf. lev, bn. 0 /. Mtl.r Amk 1 337)- 

S*? <“»:*£*>• J 784. tafan ffl-7 78, Brui. .5-8, 



Arch. i. 887)- 
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I NMtiMtrt (14. 18*-#)-JM»*/tf VI 
Cot. (Com. 872-3 )— ITMncA «<*• 



18. IO> — BulaM.ia (Jir. ->—?.*« (Oliedi. 23; Xnlcf, Enlf I*jr. Wi). 
j 815. A..!n. (Cm. end Cb«r. i 420-Jj^t (Hub 5 208 - 

I'oWr K"*v.i- (Cuon. 05. 03)— jfrureiv* o/ ijv, (Cunn. 113^— 

(Coon. 123) i 810. Xarcia* A, M». «U. «#>. 

S4! 7 .;.™ sr ia»rasifcaa^» 

KaWer IV.il.m (Cum. ..ml MdA. 110)— float Mia Co. <0. 114 )— JoUt 
S/A't two.,;* ( ITOnll., «,». Oompuit*) ? 825. (Tur, Poly. 

ntvin. 20*)— 0-rin*» (8 m. 7S-V3)— *>Wy W. fi»«> (Bruit. fn), 
l 82G. iW--' (Webb, 5 7)-»'e«/ afKngUad (Webb, 20-30)— FcrMir* 

I. *.). § 827. JVwd* tfwMin (tf. M)— Prafetftt* (.». MS)— 

tl/ael Satl«**l (tb. 12”. 122)-.ltM7f«Mlod Jcortlw (»*. lfll. 18*)-- 
Mm IWe-LVotun* (i*. 4ld-20, MO). ! 628. /YiM ©/«. 
tfahri (Webb. 1S4) — Print ora and El 
(Cuae. nml Me A- OB)- ftWtfuT, 1311 • 

. (Webb. :i). f 331. AMm M Stritn (Webb, 3Cfl)-aWWfW/e 
(Pint. HU. Til. 700. $ 834. flMim.il (Cat. I, 2B4: QaU. 174) 

... W OUmiU (Uidi. n J.A8.B. ..ill, 7*1 )— Smut (Or."|. In 

J. AS.H. 1«. Part II, 90*) — dranatuun* ('Hioapa. >.*l8)-liiMtfO (land*. 

( roll)— floifea (I).ll, 21 )-Si.*l.f« (Ten. I. 42b). | 835. A,U*. 

(8.0.. Scport; Bthbr, I, 2S (*'•*><>-> *)• ! 836. Profit. 

S'*"-" {StMon Pep*). I 837. flMM* 

(Heir. ii,48)— Slatlrtn Cacprrat r* (Pall. 50). (838. firo-j nf 

Co.an-.ll oa (Sdilow. 227)-fl*W.» CtoomtMn (Po*. 122, 123. 12«, 1*6) 
— (Wtluu and P"Mm Ceajuralitt fanptirfor (Put. IS/)— O/rfl,... 
Jfi« ( Lett. ISO, lia)—Ur llotgaatt (Colour Cc ? ««Mr*liy, Augmt. 1SW1). 
( 839. <Wrf Jf.oi.y (8.1.1 dm, *. ef. Prior, 17-0). i e40. fl'o. ;A 
.<»■-. furflar, (Po-.IL 34-B)-C«0/tM WCooimll,™ (B-JM, 81.13. 
5*. 65). 6 841. Cceli •iwrt'rffo VJU S . Mlllmnli (dgoth Aa«. 

Ri-fiiii. Q. 1S*A 1807, 11*17, 1004, 2(01-2. 20U-2, 2810-7, S753-+, 2314. 
3835. SiOI& 31(4. 3133-6. 45*3-1. 4612- C). 5 844. Xiwful 

(Tube:— l/e,W florrr/y (Koiu. AprJ 18. 1(01). ' " ' 

Et«u {- Orrnmy under tbo Rmpir." Cbutrn* 
pc. 173-*}— 7'rlur# HUaarek {Btoaian!. July 10. ltd)— Froci .V.'.Wrr 
(»• Paril.a Affjln tTirm. July 27, 1K»>— l^nv-B&tnU-i (Leroy 3 
L'Rtal.~<A — it. IVi.r (Ouy. 273). { 851. fir. XaniflA. (l.uu. MO-1) 
—HarlaUMt (B/-r!- ...( Il'Ji/., in,.. 1. lSWl. t 653. Z./-1I.. 

(Fylfbr, i, 3*3)—" Tie Vlltmaft itat" (Sae.«( Stalin, 1851, o. *i?; ISM, 
,..S5C). 



India 

‘848. -Vr.I.Wi 
i *«ia/» «enir*. Feb.. 1S33 
10. ltd' _ 



TITLES OF WORKS REFERRED TO. 

Arc*.— A rotl o (Jca.de) HiitoiU *>r ifsl # h»m( if. Za. Imdln. Seiillt. 

Ail*.— Alia na (Sir F. 0.) Tie Binfay vf Jayflii/rpn tti Eartint Pined to 
OaPrm-ITim. 2 -uL 1674-5. 

Alb.— AUxrli (L.) DnctijUo. plfni, .1 iiitwijn- In Coj'ra. A inner, 
dam. HU. 

Ale — A to* (Sr E.) Tie Capital lit Tone*. 2 wl. 1 »13. 

All. and T— Alim <W.) ami Thomwn (T R. If.) A XforraUrt >.f 
BtftiUIa* /.. fi» Bin . Sigar i. 15*1. £ rol. 1 814. 
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A.LF.-i™? Mral dec leUfrm^mc w. 

Item. Bum. 1322. 



. ofPe&rari** Daria 
Orv. T r*i*. «t>d ad. 



. jer lorrdim. 

1322, A*. 

AniK— Andigm fP. di) Jfhrr 
<1% tld Pnvixoac </ i 
0 . R. Murk lias? 1865. 

Anl— inUrtoa (C. J.) Lata A>m\ 

Ary. — Auna (O. P.) Strap Lift awl SetattinAxclralia and -V<w Zealand. 
1517. 

Arb. and D.— iibor.net (T.) and Durovs (F ) Xarraiirfof a* Explora/ar* 
Tear to tit Xert^eaet ffU . . . ftp d/ 0i*d ifow. Irani. 1546. 
ArT.-Am^ fP. J. da) FrlirfAcio* da la idolatria del Firm. Lino, 1621. 
AiL — Aitler (T.) JTrw General Callectio* of Vemapec and TruttU [ b J 
J. Orar} 4 tuL 4to. 1745-7. 

Atk. — AlHtM) (T. W.) CrUutal and JTmitru SUirt*. 1655. 

Bsk.— Brtt* (Sir Sttui. W.) Tie AlUrt .Vmiu. <*f. 3 rol. 1566 
Buu.— Btnaofc (H. H.) T4? ifeftiv Pacw </ tie &**" <lf ***** 
Amtrica 5rei. J5T5-6. 

Bit.— B irrow (Sir John) . 1 * Acronn* Tkutrbiaioilc c/ Soa/Xara 

Africa. 1801-4. 

Bjrth-Birtb (H.) 2Vard# did JHarardria* t* JFort* #4d Central Africa. 
Tmi. 8 toL 1867-3. 

• (A.) A/ntanutle Bw«, IB5D. 

- Day ATrairA <M Aar GaeckieMt. 3 Bdd. Ltit m* % 180). 

(K. W.) 2 *d Xatmalict ou tU Jmmcw. 3rd 1 W. 

i toI. 1873. 

Be*.— Beeker (W. A.) CtaHde* , JThairatia*» of /Ac Pritalt Lift of Ut 
JxcifAi OrttJct* Tran*. 13M. 

B*i.— Bfdolltfra (B. Qietulfc da U) BUUire da Ifatra tldtU TievrUft 
~ . 1—3. Puw. 1547-0. 

I (J.) ^rAf */<* tt* M C*uL 1841. 

Been -Bow (J. 3.) Uxrrcnaea latoart iu BriiUk Gaxtnia. 1847. 
Bbf^-BJ^h^Btr. J.) I Ac IPovtv of, od. 87 J. Bingliua. Jim. 10 rol. 

Bud— BW (XjibeDi) Urierin Tract* <*J*j**. 2 rol. 1880. 

Bloc. — Bhekio (J. 8 J Bfrw HrfJauic*. 1374. 

BKm. — Ittuat (Her. J. II.) Dfrtioidry ^ Loct/Ual and BUiottcal 
2nd Ed. 1872. 

Bosk— Beck (Carl) TO# Bvcd-IbncUn <f Borneo. 1881. 

Bodd.— Boddmn Wlictfaam (J. W.) Pearl* af eA. Pacific. 1878. 

Bor*. — BoalA »8 (V.) Lt Droit Cantuaitr dec &<a to* MttiAtMoua <Td writ If 
wXerrtttdt 31. V. ifariJtf. Ia Bene da Liciaiatte* aocinne rtncdenc. 
&*. )87C. Pari«. 

Bor — BocU ( 0 .) Nmrraixra af l la Aliens of O. Bo$U U TAiUt a*< 
AAa«, cd- by C. SL Morkbtm. 1370. 

BolL— Boilaort i\Y.) Auttaiiar.an, X(A*clopU*l. and otitr Batarclc* U 
Srv GAitaia, Eonva'or, Per*, a.ui CM*. 183:. 

Bco. — B:onn (V. C.) Tt* rf Omrriai axA SrcU. 1328. 

B 01 . — Batman (W.) A -Yrtr DaterMio* of lit Coact cf Gainea. Tnsft. 
2 nd Bd. 172L 

Boar. — Bo«rke (Join 0 ) Tit Medic*** Men tie AfacU*. In tta XimtX 

Anxval M**rt<fU* Burt** of KUatios y. 

Boarat (H. B. >.) 2 Ac Bc*t**x of Trade. 1371. 

Boiua.-Boawuclot ( 8 .) &*<Lu tar let flirt* dt Chtttpafu. In Mixoircf 
At rAeodini* d*a ImmiHU**. 2 * t*rie> Tome V. lbW. 

Boy.-Boyld (P.) Adeemium amonjt /Ae Dyab$ cf Bomoo. 1865. 

Bmco-B me* (a L.) OeH* ChrttlL 2 al £d. IS 8 S. 



Beceh. — ! 



At* Frantic. 
h.— Bccdima « 



30—2 
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BtooJ— B und (Rot. J.) Oboa natt ons on Fop*!*s Ant tynlttos. 8 rol. 
1811 -?. 

SS'S^^S^a? 

EitU — Brel* (W. H.) 74. M<*t TriUicf <Mana. 18® 

Bri..— BrndM (D. Q.) 7*. JJ.U. o' t\c Xiw Wo-ld. N.w Y«k, 1*3. 
Br«i»« — Brok. (Oiw.) T„ Am U Scr^.t. 2 rol 1S38. 

Bro.— Brown. (R. W.) A. Sulor, of Somno ClauUal LitorMrt. 1858. 
Brra— lirnro (Juom) 7V«iW* io ***** U. Sovrto of IAo Mo, in Ho 
w-ro 1KB-17T3. 2nd Kd. 8 .oL BdiaVmg!. 1805. 

B ~5 D K^;> “• “• T ~‘- 

B rim -Ramin (Brno 0. 0. J.) S m fs Pines in Unis* 



Bum — B umin (Birco 0. 0. J.) «•** »» PiifoyMt History. Trim. 

6 roL 1843 67. 

BurK— BttTbidge (F. W ) FA* G«rrf4iu 0* .Bowo, «n<i tit S*t* 

Burt k.—bu ir&hudt (J. I.) HcAm on tke Bedouins atd JTaid6y/. 1828. 
Bsj. — But6o (Ad.) Tke Hijtr and fAe Bmnek. Tt%n*. IBM. 



M TU Hijtr an* tke . 

. 11 .) History of 5 , 

iciim tie last JaenkiU 



Scoiixui fnm Ayrlcolo't Isuuiou 
'a ImurrecUou. 8 toL 1873. 



tic SrtincUsn of tk e last JcrcAUs Jnanmttton. 8 rol 1 873. 

Burt.— Ik r ton (Hir R F.l Akeoknts &%i tke Gina row kfonnCoiut. 2 rol. 
18C3. 

„ Tit City of t\d Salats, and ama tke Rocky IlmtJiAi to 
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A rtela. eoopctmooo of. 54 6 t 540. 

Artist [tte faster). 

AwfcioWmr mediae 

‘byorlau.143 

Compuiic* tud coop4T.it luu. 



174 tia. 



547. 

Asttcnotnr : religiooi po:fto:t, 
cipieofc 21&-60. 

Atiororr U*» Judes). 

Audio* land rocpersUoo, 5GA 
Author u*! |ilda. 243, (Sc# aUt Pmina- 
Ut. Man or Utter#). 

Autocracy needful to •cclotr, 910. 
Auxiliary production (tee Production, 
Atailiryh 

Axe* indu*irir.l prugrrw, 329. 

Bacb, cl«ri«i oritfa of »o»iriiw. 21 2. 
ltaVen : trade -anloi rcitrlctani. ^37-0 j 
rooperatioo. 0M. 

BelbOe. H. Moricr on, SM-L 

Bank# i oricin of netea 393; 

creUeiMtUal eoain>t, 406 j iRWul- 
tanlMdii, W7-6j fOop#r»U^6H. 
Btrt«rt as juntos, 11 W- 9 . 

Banistar (#e# dodge). 





0«tml . •&«<• of Uobni 610 1 tom- Cod, ^*0U e t r— IridlQfr 6M-7. 
poasi, 517-1* i txdulion, 617-8, 618- Co«u of trot, 440. 

22. Ccorslos end ««.! type, 677. 



Cuhto, T, h-lcc. vritMn by, 242. Coif., oripa of. 286. 

Cvrrifn, origin, 370, *78. Conn {am Moiuy). 

CKwlic*: uvd izdortmEam, 138 : *nd OoUoolirira iwMMtna 

js-ar/fflc 

tlf»» 209. pciasArflr bEsod «x 



of doctor*, 192. 

filfoToe uud iadcjtrlAHj^Vr-S. 

uter, Hoffmann ca. liX. 



>U*«Srirr faumiiur, 604-7. 
omni-bcm A«*nU, ori*U of, 878. 
mimunil RttulAttan i 428-89. fionaa 
primarily tkod «na«ioM. 428-9; 
IfiiUnoM o! coxmnunifa, 428-90 » 
modified form, 430-2, nUriirofol 
at>d OHunenal, 482-4, bo«e 
4n 
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CeB.raoni.ra («. Canmuntl JUguU- proplUMory dut», 4M, 46-fl; 

Hot, SotUlUn). priratly dulira primiiiroly dUfaasd, 

Oimctnioj (»e Joinf Stwl Compoalm). 46; fldort oral. m quai|.crf M l., 47- 
ComSbtin and populUlon, afll-S. 68, UO, 18?; prtmuy diminution, 

CcraSrara, nodal, 211-4. 47-8, 160 ; (Mr lonoUate 48-8 , 

Condnol ; milifanoY tad induitruliini, load; to idcptieo. 49-61 1 firdlj fill 
ItO, rami lciuccc* of nrioeu, 140-9, doreluptcfor, S2-J, 150, 188; offiot 
141, 162-4. of aowstoT rambiy, 06-7, 101-8, l«. 

Cosiuroi, edoMJion or, 871. Dturytin Naraofoyy. 4 orilidim ud 

Ccolfrrnlira. <W t4uU.Ural, 10*-*. 140. r«l», IBI. 

Otnnvd f«* Pr» I*W ltd Oratram, DUjpLr*, taatotoiL 309. 

and InJiatfiiLaio). DlfmoUatioo i of pnoitWdi, 88-07, 

Caauutfart, railway. 608-9. M-4, 181 ; todon^M.l, 160 ; etol«- 

CcuveraoUcc tal ptiiliw, 688-0. oiliral tal polite*], 165 , imriUd by 

Cconmtion , 644-84; tbo term. 644-6 1 Brolnticn, 2 16 ; of la-yrrt, 208-9 ; of 
644-7, 647 8; profit .bar- W-.„, 872-8, 273-8, 278-7, 279-31; 
-nr. 8*0-42) Potior. ffufoiy. 5»8; of arsiitreM, 286-8 1 of eoukdon. 
Holy oiko, Slum, !63 ; eo-eellei o- 207-8 ; of |*,nUra, 807-S. 
owradre m atl\n. 658-8 ; »b» ttrfetly Diooyto, ocintian of inter. 220. 
at-folisd.558-9; will il anew F 6S9- Dim* : primiti*o intorproation, 40, 
64 : Kc.paluiry («. IfUiUnoyJ , arfl 44, 185. 192. *11 ; and prayer. 1SJ ; 
reltolxry (n. lndiuumlma). domonlMal origin, 198-6, 196. 

Com f^lrn. origin. *76. Diipmaarr . dUWtratio. of pliyiraia 



Diuolctan Badnligisj.-olutior, 184-0. 

Diilri baton : 807-71) fee t-o kii-di. 
887-8) pcinntiro, 888-0; rrboioM^ 
and retail. 880-70 1 fair, a -A aarkMe, 
370-1. 

DUfa-ibtxIioo, Aaiiliary : 37* 9, origin, 
873-*, ate,. tal pel Jara. 873-4; 
wholraale deulnra, *74-7; tie dtriaiji 
of labour S77 j i — nnt t# 

lppliaiioet. 377-0. 

DiTtnon of labour (iw labour, Sp^UJ. 



Craltyi «>d wligkwtroU'ion, 185, cf 

CtwS? GraUa analogy, 36. 

Om*acy (*tt Mecaj). 

Ooacoai : and law, 267-8 j primiiire* 441 

Dour Alta y, in, 166. 

Dtryffr and Mwkion s 2 <*-Ht umpr#- 
fmonaJ, 2CO-2; t*for* rhibta ruUe. 
ttG-4, aai tavisiblo, 3^ 9 ; roiigiom 
daffamtutWQ. 3»-10; clerical eri- 
ca of latter, 210-4: ©ran of rormW 



Dranntift ax>d Orator t 215-31; rocoplcnt 
216-^. »), U3, emlutioB, 
226-9 , diaiMdiit-cildf, 229-W i amn. 
m«7, 312- 

Dmuni : primitivr fi, 3. 2l f 

22, 162 ; Zob»w irlijjioa, 26 j raon* 
ocidiai, 91; rdigiooi mrorjxct, 160- 
4,169. 

Drik for tho d»d, 10. 22, 130, 182. 



104, 142, *47-3; dc<xii* of. 
*t±. Qbctu). 

uid xe^ow id*. ^-4. 17. 85. 
wcopUom of, 4, 5-8. 40, 62, 
d inont #r wonkip, 8-21, 150 , 
ligwa* r«tto«p<fit. 160, 169. 
jhed br altrcrr, 468. 
jnfieroi bT AiMXhtm. 206. 
ootnnum Irodilioa. ?*-* 
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tmUr, w of rolsrxa, Ml, 252. 
KroL.iMlirol IntltUlSM: 1-173 , «00- 
i«ibUi«, 10? 4 i (odispmiablo to 
iwul ilrcrlnroi, 140-8, cwrforr. to 
law of trolutico. 180-*. 186 1 retro- 
.p.ol, 180-6, prospect. 1 68-8 1 lb. 
profsWoa* erol'si from, 181, 18S-4, 
cfo:t rf adroncisg knowledge, ML 
Edsoatiro : tin pn. out faulty, 67 , b* 
pKute. 129, by aoroeirum, 168, in 
pubiio lobocis. 118; militancy and 
.l.*maUo, 847, h France 587, nnd 
•orUliroa, 568, (fcsalroTeuiWn). 
KflEiro : origin of Wot®. SWO-tO, 281- 
3; and of point®, 5*9-800. 801-6. 
Ejjpt : rel^ioni development. 22-6, U , 
tndro in Kiln nllsy, 848. 

RkUrn. intsrprstalirm of, SB. 



KrMangs, An«ai»rp, 85110, food m 
n-iney, 0S5-7, ond dotboe, 887-8. 



001 , ond weapons, 888. W1 , uni la- 

>!■» 888-0, 601, oroamrmta 
■hdlo, “'1 380-1*1, fcatt ond 



Embryology ord religion, prmprt. 17*. 

rollgioo. erolntioa, 183-*. 



160-0, »>J 
auio, 214. 



900-2, ond 



EDj'fST. religion, prwjwoi, 170-1, 178. 

S^Snot* trod* union, 639, 583, 5*0. 

Borland , religicu, freedom in, 187-9, 
irdurteieliim md noniootonmtT, 139 , 
.trot, of iadotaUtan, 319, oominn- 
ml regula&c, *87-8, gild*, *34, 
rorfdci *78-80, *88, sodL-m ond 
hranon nnturo, 6T4; oi ni olii m . {88- 
«, loesiMiroj *y, f*>li pos6fre»- 

Ept^%'Sxciajal cngi™. IB »- 1M - 

Equitable Tfvaam, Tbs, 664-0. 

Jfrj. TU 280. 

Ethire ond advancing knowings, 581. 
U*e afro Conduct) . 

E'olutiao, low of i oA efdeeinetienl in.tl- 
tullou, 160-1, 156-6 1 religious, 159- 
61; nnddiudotion, 164-8 , nwta, *1*, 
impiifc diffrventinlioo, 816, the profce- 
*U-6, wid. o growth. <15-8 , 
■panoUnCion ond division nf torn, 



Pierrots, origin of meroiinU »nd, S76. 

Ti t W r syiteni dovelcpmiul, 501-12. 

Poiroi indootlM .lUtribuUis, 870-1; ord 
-bop., 373-1, indurtrUi ooatrol. 408, 
u^uU.Uatl control. 411. 

Perms, eroUtion of. 816. 

Pasting ond mu— fell, OL 

Feerofeavsgw, 6, 488-0. 

FemiLs : descent through. ond priorib 
funaios#. 69, 62. 67; ri» of o prltab 
bood. 88-7. 87-8, trvuhuloura, 5B4- 
5, industry and kin, hip throigh. 
414-7, end romannUra *23-30. 

Poilfh worship, 14. 

PUOon evolution, 240-3. 

Firm for religious povpoesi, ICO , can- 
ponnd atcusnuletion. 3!t. 

Pis bin/. dlrUloe of labour. 343. MS. 
$41, 3$3. 

TUU.‘ Join, dr-ontliiopomorplioetlnn, 
165-6. 

F;i« transform** mm. 15. 

Flint knirrs, 103. 

PI ool, a common trudlticm. 97-8 

Paul ! for tho dead, 9-10, O, 27, 49, 160, 
189, nnd comoinnily of nature, M, 

S to *Bgiw, 21*0 , feirnitj-re 
r«. 825-9. a29-3l i of un- 
867, o. nrooey, 8« , nnd 
communism, 429-80. 

Force. religious pn.rd. 170-1, 176. 
Fceedrbt Soling in uanirUUod, 857. 
Porat RTO.th, 82T-D. 

Prows , mill tanc/ in. 338. 586-9 , dl.l- 
•Ion of labour, 846, 549, R>Ms, 464 : 



M8-6, displived by (Wing Hons., 
SIC, trols and proorous. 432-3 , do- 

Trlopxent of ooniroel,48B-roi , etram 

ccpinr, 614-6, and tb. inda*rial 



army. 686, sduoaUu., 687, rooidam 
and trade — io n t — . 085-9, 5M- 
Frr-d«n and industrial™. 124, 460. 
Pro. Labror nnd Contrart i 484-603 , ro- 
latlou to serfdom. 484, origin, *84-6, 
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600-12: rit* otmBh, 612-4$ *xl*l 
ritoto, 614-0. 

Kwmm, coercion of M-coiloj. 465. 

lfrt* rr*C« ind protection. 446-6. 

Friendly fwialie# *od trad# union#, B2fl. 

Fuccl>*»i related to •inciur*. 3i epo- 
daliinlion ct (//* Labour, Specialisa- 
tion 4o d Wciion of). 

FjqcuIb: primitaro rite*. 0-10, 182; 
pwf&7ro4T>c# of rH* by dtt:ondoflU, 
43-0, 40-61, IS), 188 i rite* of, 
numuticiiai, 90 ; 4 »>unl loud. SG-7, 
101-2, 10(5, ISO; octjrin of aunctoiriw, 
90; origin of rtti&vo* cite r facet** 
104; and biography, 206; uxobange 



20. 182 ; character* aUribnlw! eo. 
107; reiiricu* erolulion, lfll-4, IGOs 
the will of Ood, 168 ; dancing and 
wuiifl, 2C*~9. 

Gommar of angina, 616. 

dfirtti: myon erector#, 11-12 j loreHtr, 

I Green. J. R, Jittery, 242. 

Gymuti:*, toachbs of, 276, 270-7. 

TlAidsy an pcofik-shermg, 5SL 

Hamburg Company, The, 619. 

H*n«K G. i\ aleriaU ccirm of =iui- 
dan, 212. 



CUtJMHABH?*, M9-62. 
aamra : on Suoday, 101 ; paKSe, *nd re- 
IfWi* acta. 238. 



Gouj labour. 60* 7. 

Garoercn, •oepcfstun of. 519. 

Oancnli, Kilitur and esowdotal fox** 
tiow, 110-111. 

Ocol W and wlmiooi proepaei, 174. 
Geometry. ttri; tUaii. 245-60. 



Geometry, enriy #u«i, 246-60. 
Germany : off ecu of kUIuwy, 33 
6, 602; article* node in, 641; 



339.364- 
1; Kcnl. 



GiiooU: |WiBWT*cWHHioa*.6-8. 182 ; 
deT«lop»fn4 of o*rt#*U»r worehip, 
10-21. 160. 182; EKyptia* relltfc*. 
22-6; Hebrew relkion. 10-26, B5-0; 
Ireafta-^no by medieti* men and 
prittU, 40-2 1 a wiw of diieore, 180- 
8; auniuticm, 90-2. «J-4 : gecrei# 
of rriettty fenoUeo*. 00. 160, 288 , 
religion* retreat, 160-4, 160; (Sm 
Anofitcr Worship). 

Gift* and free labour.***. 

Gild*: oetore, 220-20 1 atwaiT, 213; 
i*danln*l nuUatfea, 4U ; and free 



Ubaur, 406-4’X); UiolrdWfaoiwtion. 
400-7, JJgukuani on labour, 600 1 
compound aM 618, 620; and trad* 
trnico*, 627, 632-6, 640-1 , (Si* cUo 
Oild Becuktion). 

Gild Regukiiou: 440-66, cwtfn of did. 
440-2, UYYtlopccent froei family 
grejip, 442-6 , TfMDui'Mtw* 446-6 , 
and municipal relation#, 446-8; rild 
iioaepocatinn.448; differataka and 
*%hU, 448-60, 460-4; coercion of. 



«wo. «• 

assay 



wperior : 



Hand* rud Indiutry, 867, 

Haairetis League. C13. 
lfawketa, rite of. 274. 

Howl of the Slate (r*s Bui tc\ 

He*<kolu> mol I 196. 

Haat,oMnccui>d Otouarnlntion. 8$1. 
Hebrew* : rellgfcn of, 26-85, 80 , form of 

sswasr 

HeU, belief in. 166. 

HitrereW oedMiMtuaL 81-94. 
Hirtonw. fcpv*. vA Man of Ur- 
Ur.: 233-48, inopirat Be^rt. 212-4, 
284-5; erolutlna, 236-6: end lilero- 
lore. 28W0| ud ficlioti, 810-2; 

Hoffnaa. Prof. Q., an Cin.rim.iuer, 
212. 

Holidijs, Madrid co:-.rol, 102-0. 
Hoirott^ Q. J., on oroMretian, 312, 

EOijxuU : isparintandmti »nd pBfBi 
1M; ipwinilmlian, 1S6; iwnlingin, 
196. 

Hunting «nd pulom! life, 8311-5. 

■H b, prion, SH. 

Ix>0M: »onhip of, 1* 4; EeTDlitB, 23. 

182; ttal w Bodi, 108; orlala of 

icolcrturo, 288-00. S01-3 ; eoi of 
peinle?. 299. 289-831, 801-5. 

Im H( . (« Idea). 

Imjeemioui, denre<»n. 886-6. 
IroprovideoM lorli L a m 807. 
looefci, baUafin.21. 

In die -rubber, <C«U of, 401. 
IndnMoiliim : tad kcuUhh, ; 6t- 

uE*ES&t1 Ll fabliau, of prion. 
1H, pno^ij fcwrn, 182-8; kao.- 
Wje, 18* » TCncoaJMmjy. 188 1 
ediaol orted, 149, rrlijicn end cthloJ 
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btortixu. IBM, umImImUoiI dto * 
poet, 153*6; rtligioui eToluliou. 165- 

4 1 wrial t^nacn. 610 ; **6etJ a 

ffrovth, 6X6-6) diriaic* of kbottr. 
665-4) rerfdnm, 4*3, <oop«r*Lk*, 
644-4 1 MtttA&m, 656-7. 

IfuioadnaJ XnatitnUon* : 621 - 601 ; else 
uoa? future 680*07) tbt o&daxoz, 
608*601. 

Iodwtrr : aixc c 1 baad*. *57 ; affocted by 
I ho Hearty 669* 60 ; doT^cpmwit aad 
militancy, JWO-lj and population, 
861-2; wbcW.o and retail tredar. 

800-70; trarcU 



267- 09 , 

268- 0, p 



-nciffarenliaUit 
2C0-08; wcukr. 



hwjs», 256-Si infexretioa ted dafl. 
uiUnoa. 267-6 ; lucmtri, 212. 
Joiti**. reHgiciu creation, 166. 



KiDXAvriyO. a <adm of tlinyr, 469. 
Kntfi CV>1 !m*s clerical. 148 
Xnowlaift ; and indwtrUlUm, 113 , 
«fl«c:on tt&ltttaftUcil HuUtuiiooi, 581. 



860 ; Liao ci : r»Isc of money, 101 ; 




468-71, orzachation, K6-0 ; cottage 
and factory, «M2; u**al effort* of 
rtareLijyaanl, 614-6 ; (8 m «Z»o lodes, 
triaiaam. labour). 

Inheritance mdwsrial, 411-2. 

Inzo of Court, 268. 



interred™ « of pn*ttbu>d»,88-9D, 92-4, 
161 , of acdMiaiticnl systems. 18 1C6, 



150-1 x aefontife. 266-6; of la wren, 
ttO-S; of Wacicre, 279-81 1 ofarebi- 
U>X4, 288; of pttita*. 306; the la- 
d ua trial future, 000-1. 



Ir*sxio*$ir t TU, auxiliary production, 



'Jao* Of Nwwunrr ” 601-10, 611. 




286-7) 

267-9; 



integration aid definite*#, 267-9; 
AuaouTT, HI. <8re efao Judge). 

*' L’Etafc moi." 688. 

Life: future, and oritf* of religion, 8-21. 
22-8, 35-8. 160, 182 ; oooeeptiooi of 
future, 10-12, IBS; augmented by 
0-2 
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th* mfomions, 179-81 j injuriow 

T 19 M Of fiCtCCT. 614 - 6 . 

J>imlt»dh^iUl7* f*£U^E24-5. 



. 183 ; mofical arfl sur*i- 
roi. 137.120: nuitoai.214, rU-4** 
'ontiflc, 268 ^ >gl, 2t» j 



tutorial 281 j amlnUotural, 
tU, »!6| a pnjwxlk, 816 i {£** aUo 

Man of Uttow). 

Iccal, daintd. 346 . 

IxctaaoUTo cc*^ diriiioa of labour, 
361-2. 

lyrup wUUmani, 668- 7a 



MaCHTTW : fla liltary procnom, 3*55-6: 
int^tratUo, 80H-S; grcwth tf mi£«, 
51S-± 

Mcckay. K. W.. mnn a monothic* 8. 

' r * ' allied to median* a*n ard 



pn«U, 87. 1E6. 

Majority uid tndt uxioiu, *2>. 

Male*, industry a&d kimhin throurb. 
414-7, 417-9. 418-8L 

Man, ibe tdlianla €01. 

Mao of UtUns Bic*r*phar ani HUlo- 
nan; MS-43; 
fidloc, 340-2, 

•uamnrr. til-f. 

iw nod PHloKober : 244-06; 
pr'x«el*x><l, 244, oTolatico. 
priw.ly cclffc, 260-3, dlf- 
», 268-0, intorndim, 266- 





6; ntmonrr, 318. 
Canary priaSti 



Mon, Tbjii 



dtiro imullTiFf 82M1. 
Markota f iadoKriiU diitribution, 870-1 s 
and ibop», 873-4- political control, 
400-10 5 oee^kaUeni, 411-2. 

MarriiMenitoma. 14L 

M.tbrcotiei: erection. 246-63, and 
biology, 264. 

MtdioaTmro (r#4 

cian and Surgra). 

Median* men: 37-41, allkd to 
87 J their differentiation. 2S-43 
o*t*> 4>-2 , tli air doToliproet, 42-3 1 
riro of pnWhccda, 68-0. 67 ; and ol 
poly the Usn, 69-71 1 iwniratioa, 81; 
axililArr funoUau, 111-2 , mi miniftert 
or adrUon, 123 , ruler UaJoui of, 130 ; 
men of aetenco and phiLkiophtt*. 244 , 
tr-acbm* 271] bletiic* etfiriia, 803; 
{$* *L*o PbyeUiac and Utirpcc). 

Ma4idnu,dlia£i«abl#..«aand oflneoc j, 
194 6. 



Voiitmfognr, mu»tesl diffM.uUslion, 
«IL 

Mtn (w* Mnn). 

M.rebwit Ad«Blurm.Th.,GlD,fi21,E83. 
MsmlisnU. riio of, 876-7._ 

U.UpUyiM., sod roliprc. jir»pK\ 

M^tUioo. origin of yriMAood, 66-7, 

I*c«P«t, 1^-4, raUgbr* aroiution, 
101 4; the pwfottWM. 170, 183, 
dan^i^, 201 ; draMO**, 227 : oioca- 
ti*. 247 ; sculpture, , social e*o- 

luhxi. 310 i MTHcltaro, 881-8 i di- 

reionof Wcur.'SKMO, ioJi-trr snd 
dwir. too sppiuiM, 363-00 1 tod lo- 
amtrl.l dtr.liipa.nt, 300-1, nod 
popu-VJcffl, 881-2, .laiorr. 438. *59- 
61, 469-70, sod ». rfdra. 476-7, 476- 
Si, 48&-3 , oig.oin.lioo, 607j of tnrir 
joint erotk oompentw, 660 , ooopww 
lioj, 644-6, •wislimn, 666-7, pcot- 
MCM Of •ooisli.m, 678-6 , off.oi. in 
Otraany, 681-6, la irsnto, 686-9, 
U EngUud. 680-82. 

MJk Kcaialo.-., 30-J. 

of. 618-4. 




Minba oompnniw, riio of, 621. 

H (!!rir'" **’ l8Z_8, 15,1 

)£h'Z.-l^ l ' dHWHistioo, 

211 . 

Mlmwl ! dnirsllon, 210, (A, oU» 
Dsur? snd Ifuidm)- 
Minait snd tyxfho^y, 218. 

Mingle, i unirgnsUsy. 31 , trn*, 210. 
Mi.tioD.ries huaen nstore, sad .Kiel- 
tea. 67* 



Mooutiei-nr: denlopmenl, fO-3. 83-4, 
.ad dndon, 199-7. 

Monty : unknown rUot, 898-3 1 food u, 
886-7, Ml, u.d rfotl «., 887-3, 3fO, 
601 , or-«3»-J. .nd wmjoto. 888, 
601 , an toplemra's, 889-9. $ 01 , 
.Util, snd hevie, 889-91. 601; srd 
Ubonr, 891 , coin. »1 prijes. 361-8. 



oxbr trefi. sndprefmion. of, 296-7, 
d i . il non of iiic-a, 816, (Ss. of« 

IdocU.i.a i snd p-MlHcod*. 09-80 
ISO ; IU Tut 73 -6 , and decelopauuil, 
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